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PREFACE. 


TH  E  arts  and  fcienccs,  in  general,  during  the  three 
or  four  lad  centuries,  have  had  a  regular  courfe  of 
progreflive  improvement.  The  inventions  in  mechanic 
arts,  the  difcoveries  in  natural  philofophy,  navigation, 
and  commerce,  and  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
humanity,  have  occafioned  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
world,  and  the  human  charaifter,  which  would  have 
aftonillied  the  mofc  refined  nations  of  antiquity.  A  con- 
tinuation of  fimilar  exertions  is  every  day  rendering  Eu- 
rope more  and  more  like  one  community,  or  fingle  famuy. 
Even  in  the  theory  and  pracftice  of  government,  in  all  the 
fimple  monarchies,'  confiderable  improvements  have  been 
made.  The  checks  and  balances  of  repubhcan  govern- 
ments have  been  in  fome  degree  adapted  by  the  courts  of 
princes.  By  the  erection  of  various  tribunals,  to  regiftcr 
the  laws,  and  excrclle  the  judicial  power — by  indulging 
the  petitions  and  remonflrancesof  fubjecfts,  until  by  habit 
they  are  regarded  as  rights — a  controul  has  been  ertablilh- 
ed  over  minifters  of  flate,  and  the  royal  councils,  which 
a^-proaches  in  fbme  degree,  to  the  Ipirit  of  republics. 
Property  is  generally  fecure,  and  perfonal  liberty  leldom 
invaded.  The  prefs  has  great  influence,  even  v.'liere  it  is 
not  exprefly  tolerated  ;  and  the  public  opinion  muft  be 
refpsfted  by  a  minifter,  or  his  place  becomes  infcciire. 
Commerce  begins  to  thrive  :  and  if  religious  toleration 
were  eftablifhed,  and  perfonal  liberty  a  little  more  pro- 
tected, by  giving  an  absolute  right  to  demand  a  public 
trial  in  a  certain  reafonable  time — and  the  dates  inverted 
with  a  fev.?  more  privilege<-,  or  rather  reftored  to  fbme 
that  have  been  taken  away — thefe  governments  would  be 
brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfecftion,  they  would  ap- 
proach as  near  to  the  characters  of  governments  of  laws 
and  not  of  men,  as  their  na::ure  will  probably  admit  of. 
In  fo  general  a  refinem.ent,  or  more  properly  reformation 
of  manners  and  improvement  in  knowledge,  is  it  not  un- 
accountable that  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  con- 
(Irudion  of  free  governments,  in  winch  the  happinefs  of 
life,  and  even  the  further  progress  of  improvement  in 
education  and    foclety,  in  knowledge    and  virtue,  are  fo 
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deeply  interefted,  fliould  have  remained  at  a  full  ftand  for 
two  or  three  thoufand  years  ? — According  to  a  ftory  in 
Herodotus,  the  nature  of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  de- 
mocracy, and  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  each. 
Here  as  well  underftood  at  the  time  of  the  neighing  of  the 
liorfe  of  Darius,  as  they  are  at  this  hour.  A  variety  of 
mixtures  of  thefe  fimple  fpecies  were  conceived  and  at- 
tempted, with  dilferent  fuccefs,  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. Reprefentations,  inflead  of  collections,  of  the  peo- 
ple— a  total  reparation  of  the  executive  from  the  legifla- 
tive  power,  and  of  the  judicial  from  both — and  a  balance 
in  the  legiflature,  by  three  independent,  equal  branches- 
are  perhaps  the  three  only  difcoveries  in  the  conftitution 
of  a  free  ^government,  fi nee  the  inflitution  of  Lycurgus. 
Even  thefe  have  been  fo  unfortunate,  that  they  have 
never  fpread  :  the  firft  has  been  given  up  by  all  the  nations, 
excepting  one,  who  had  once  adapted  it  ;  and  the  other 
two  reduced  to  pra£tice,  if  not  invented,  by  the  Englifh 
nation,  have  never  been  imitated  by  any  other  except 
their  own  defcendents  in  America.  While  it  would  be  rafh 
to  fay,  that  nothing  further  can  be  done  to  bring  a  free 
government,  in  all  its  parts,  liill  nearer  to  perfe<flion — 
the  reprefentations  of  the  people  are  moft  obvioufly  fuf- 
ceptable  of  improvement.  The  end  to  be  aimed  at,  in  the 
formation  of  a  reprefentative  affembly,  feems  to  be  the 
Icnfe  of  the  people,  the  public  voice  :  the  perfe£tion  of 
the  portrait  confifts  in  its  likenefs.  Numbers,  or  property, 
or  both,  fliould  be  the  rule  ;  and  the  proportions  of  elec- 
tors and  members  an  affair  of  calculation.  The  duration 
fhould  not  be  fo  long  that  the  deputy  fliould  have  time 
to  forget  the  opinions  of  his  conflituents.  Corruption  in 
clc£tions  is  the  great  enemy  of  freedom.  Among  the 
provifions  to  prevent  it,  more  frequent  ele(flions,  and  a 
more  general  privilege  of  voting,  are  not  all  that  might  be 
devifed.  Dividing  the  diftridts,  diminifliing  the  diflance 
of  travel,  and  confining  the  choice  to  refldents,  would  be 
great  advances  towards  the  annihilation  of  corruption.  The 
modern  arifl:ocracies  of  Holland,  Venice,  Berne,  &c.  have 
tempered  themfelves  with  innumerable  multitudes  of 
checks,  by  which  they  have  given  a  great  degree  of  la- 
bility to  that  form  of  government  :  and  though  liberty 
and  life  can  never  be  there  enjoyed  fo  well  as  in  a  free  re- 
public, none  is  perhaps  more  capable  of  profound  fagacity. 
We  fliall  learn  to  prize  the  checks  and  balances  of  a  free 
government,  and  even  thofe  of  the  modern  ariftocracies, 
^  if 
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if  we  recolle<n:   the  miferies  of  Greece    which  arofe  from 
their  ignorance   of  them.     The  only    balance    attempted 
againft  the  ancient  kings  was  a  body  of  nobles  ;    and  the 
confequences  were  perpetual  altercations  of  rebellion  and 
tyranny,  and  butcheries  of  thoufands   upon  every  revolu- 
tion from  one  to  the  other.     When  the  kings  were  abolilh- 
ed,  the  ariftocracies  tyrannized  ;  and  then  no  balance  was 
attempted  but  between  arirtocracy  and  democracy.     This, 
in  the  nature  of  things,    could  be  no  balance  at  all,  and 
therefore  the  pendulum  was  for  ever  on  the  fwing.     It  is 
impollible  to  read  in  Thucidydes,    lib.   iii.  his  account  of 
the  factions  and  confufions  throughout  all   Greece,  which 
were  introduced  by  this  want  of  an  equilibrium,  without 
horror.     During  the  few  days  that  Eurymedon,  with  his 
troops  continued  at    Corcyra,  the    people  of  that  city  ex- 
tended the  maifacre  to  all  whom  they  judged    their  ene- 
mies.   The  crime  alledged  was,  their  attempt  to  overturn 
the  democracy.     Some  perifhed    merely  through  private 
enmity  ;  fome  for  the  money  they  had  lent,  by  the  hands 
of  the  borrower.     Every  kind  of  death,  every  dreadful  zCty, 
was  perpetrated.     Fathers  flew  their  children  ;  fome  were 
dragged  from,  altars,  fome  were  butchered  at  them  ;  num- 
bers, immerfed  in  temples,  were  flarv^ed.     The  contagion 
fpread    through    the  whole    extent    ef    Greece:  fa(ftions 
raged  in  every   city,  the  licentious   msny   contending  for 
the  Athenians,  and   the  afpiring  few  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians.    The  confequence  was,  feditions  in  cities,  with  all 
their  numerous  and  tragical  incidents.     Such  things  ever 
will  be,  fays    1  hucidydes,  fo   long  as  human   nature  con- 
tinues the  fame.      But  if  this  nervous  hiftorian  had  known 
a  balance  of  three  powers,  he  would  not  have  pronounced 
the  diftemper  fo  incurable,  but  would  have  added — -fo  lonce 
as  parties  in  cities  remain  unbalanced.      He  adds — Words  lolt 
their   fignification  ;   brutal   raOinefs    was    fortitude  ;  pru- 
dence, cowardice;  modefly,  effeminacy  ;    and  being  wife  in 
every  thing,  to  be  good   for    nothing  :  The    hot  temper 
was  manly  valor ;   calm  deliberation,   plaufiljlc   knavery  j 
he  who  boiled  with  indignation,  vvas  truft-vvorthy  ;  and  he 
who  prefumed  to  contradifl,    was  ever  fufpefted.      Con- 
nection of  blood  was  lefs  regarded  than  tranfient  acquain- 
tance :   aiTociations   were  not    formed  for  mutisial  advan- 
tage, confident   with  law,  but  for  rapine  againfl  ail  law  : 
truft  was  only  communication  of  guilt  :   reveufre  was  more 
valued,  than    never  to  have  fuffercd   an  injury  :   perjuries 
were    mafter-pieces  of  cunning  ;    the  dupes  only  blufhed, 
a  %  tb^. 
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the  vlliians  mort  Impudently" triumphed.  The  fburce  of 
all  thefe  evils  is  a  thirfl:  of  power,  from  rapacious  or  am- 
bitious palTions.  The  men  of  large  influence,  forae  con- 
tending for  the  juft  equality  of  the  democratical,  and 
others  for  the  fair  decorum  of  aviilocratical  government, 
by  artful  founds^  embarrafTed  thofe  communities,  for  their 
own  private  lucre,  by  the  keeneft  fpirit,  the  moft:  daring 
projefts,  and  moft  dreadful  machinations..  Revenge,  not 
limited  by  jufHce  or  the  public  welfare,  was  meafured  only 
by  fuch  retaliation  as  was  judged  the  fweeteft — by  capital 
condemnations,  by  iniquitous  fentences,  and  by  glutting 
the  prefent  rancour  of  their  hearts  with  their  own  hands.. 
The  pious  and  upright  conduct  was  on  both  fides  difre-- 
garded  :  the  moderate  citizens  fell  vidims  to  both.  Se- 
ditions introduced  every  fpecies  of  outrageous  wickednefs 
into  the  Grecian  nranneis.  Sincerity  was  laughed  out  of 
countenance  :  the  whole  order  of  human  life  was  con- 
founded :  the  human  temper,  too  apt  to  tranfgrefs  in 
fpite  of  laws,  now  having  gained  the  afcendant  over  law, 
deemed  to  glory  that  it  was  too  ftrong  for  jiiftice,  and  an 
enemy  to  all  fuperiority. — Mr.  Hume  has  collected,  from 
DIodorus  Siculus  alone,  a  few  mafTacres  which  happened 
in  only  fixty  of  the  moft  polifhed  years  of  Greece  :  ■  ■  ■■ 
From  Sybaris  500  nobles  banifhed  ;  of  Chians,  600  citizens  ; 
at  Ephefus,  340  killed,  icoo  bnniflied ;  of  Cyrenians,. 
500  nobles  killed,  all  the  reft  baniihed  ;  the  Corinthians 
killed  120,  banifhed  jco;  Phaebidas  banifned  thee  hun- 
dred Eoeotians.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Lacedemonians^ 
democracies  v.'ere  reftored  in  many  cities,  and  fevere  ven- 
geance taken  of  the  nobles  :  the  baniPncd  nobles  return- 
ing, butchered  their  advcrfaries  at  Phialae,  in  Corinth,  in 
Megara,  in  Phliafia,  where  they  killed  300  of  the  people  ; 
but  thefe  again  revolting,  killed  above  600  of  the  nobles* 
and  banifhed  the  reft.  In  Arcadia,  1400  baniihed,  befides 
many  killed  :  the  baniihed  retired  to  Sparta  and  Pallan- 
tium  ;  the  latter  were  delivered  up  to  their  countrymen, 
and  all  killed.  Of  the  banifhed  from  Argos  and  Thebes, 
there  were  509  in  the  Spartan  army.  The  people  before 
the  ufurpation  of  Agathocles,  had  banifhed  600  nobles  % 
afterwards  that  tyrant,  in  concurrence  with  the  people, 
killed  4000  nobles,  and  baniihed  6000  ;  and  killed  4000 
peopre  at  Gela  :  his  brother  banifhed  Sooo  from  Syracufe,. 
The  ir/habitants  of  ^gefla,  to  the  the  number  of  40,000, 
-A^ere  killed,  man,  woman,  and  child,  for  the  fake  of  their 
aioney  :    all  the   relations^of  the  Libyan  army,  fathers,, 
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brothers,  children,  killed  :  7000  exiles  killed  after  capi-> 
tulation.  Thele  numbers  compared  with  the  population 
of  thofe  cities,  aic  prodigious  ;  yet  Agathocles  was  a  man 
of  charafter,  and  not  to  be  iufpe£led  of  cruelty,  contrary 
to  the  maxims  of  his  age  ;  fuch  were  the  fafhionable  put- 
rages  of  unbalanced  parties. 

In  the  name  of  human  and  divine  benevolence,  is  fuch 
a  fyfteni  as  this  to  be  recommended  to  Americans,  in  this 
age  of  the  world  ?  Human  nature  is  as  incapable  now  of 
going  through  revolutions  with  temper  and  fobriety,  with 
patience  and  prudence,  or  without  fury  and  madnefs,  as  it 
was  among  the  Greeks  fo  long  ago.  The  lateft:  rcvolutioa 
that  we  read  of  was  condu£led,  at  leafl:  on  one  fide,  in 
the  Grecian  ftyle,  with  laconic  energy  ;  and  with  a  lit- 
tle attic  fait  ;  at  leaft  without  too  much  patience,  fore- 
fight,  and  prudence  on  the  other. — Without  three  orders, 
and  an  efTedual  balance  between  them,  in  every  Ameri- 
can conditution,  it  muft  be  deftined  to  frequent  unavoid- 
able revolutions  :  if  they  are  delayed  a  few  years,  they 
muft  come,  in  time.  The  United  States  are  large  and 
populous  nations,  in  comparifon  of  the  Grecian  com- 
monwealths or  even  the  Swifs  cantons;  and  are  growing 
every  day  more  difproportionate,  and  therefore  lefs  capable 
of  being  held  together  by  fun  pie  governments.  Countries 
that  increafe  in  population  fo  rapidl/  as  the  States  of  Ame- 
rica did,  even  duiing  fuch  an  impoverifhing  and  deftruc- 
tive  war  as  the  laft  was,  are  not  to  be  bound  long  with 
filken  threads  :  lions,  young  or   old,  will   not  be  bound 

by   cobwebs. It  would    be  better    for  America,  it  is- 

nevcrthelcfs  agreed,  to  ring  all  the  changes  with  the  whole 
fet  of  bells,  and  go  through  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
Grecian  ftates,  rather  than  eftablifh  an  abfolute  monarchy 
among  them,  notwithftanding  all  the  great  and  real  im- 
provements mad(j  in  that  kind  of  government. 

The  objcftion  to  thefe  governments  is  not  bec.rufe  they 
are  fupported  by  nobles,  and  a  fubordination  of  ranks ; 
for  all  governments,  even  the  moit  democratical,  are  fup- 
ported by  a  fubordination  of  offices,  and  of  ranks  too.. 
None  ever  cxifted  without  it  but  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and 
outrage,  in  a  contempt  of  law  and  juftice,  no  better  than 
BO  government..  But  the  nobles,  in  the  European  mo- 
narchies, fupportthem  more  by  oppofing  than  promoting 
their  ordinary  views.  The  kings  arc  fupported  by  their 
armies  :  the  nobles  fupportthe  crown,  as  it  is  in  full  pof- 
fffnon  of  the  gift  of  ail  employments  ;  tut  they  fuoport  it 
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ftill  more  by  checking  its  minifters,  and  preventing  therrt 
from  running  into  abufesof  power,  and  wanton  defpotifm: 
otherwife  the  people  would  be  puflied  to  extremities  and 
infurreiftions.  It  is  thus  that  the  nobles  reconcile  the  mo- 
narchical authority  to  the  obedience  of  the  fubjtfts;  but 
take  away  the  (landing  armies,  and  leave  the  nobles  to 
themfelves,  and  they  vvould  overturn  every  monarchy  in 
Europe,  in  a  few  years,  and  ere£t  ariilocracies. 

It  is  become  a  kind  of  fafhion  among  writers,  to  admit, 
as  a  maxim,  that  if  you  could  be  always  fure  of  a  wife, 
a6tive  and  virtuous  prince,  monarchy  would  be  the  beftof 
governments.  £ut  this  is  fo  far  from  being  admifuble, 
that  it  will  forever  remain  true,  that  a  free  governmen 
has  a  great  advantage  over  a  fimple  monarchy.  The  beft: 
and  wifeft  Prince,  by  means  of  a  free  communication  uith 
his  people,  and  tlie  greater  opportunities  to  colle£t  the  befl: 
advice  from  the  bell  of  his  fubjetTts,  would  have  an  im- 
menle  advantage  in  a  free  ftate  more  than  in  a  monarchy. 
A  fenate  confilling  of  all  that  is  molf  noble,  wealthy,  and 
able  in  the  nation,  with  a  right  to  counftl  the  crown  at  all 
times,  is  a  check  to  minifters,  and  a  fecurity  againfl  abufcs, 
that  a  body  of  nobles  who  never  meet,  and  have  no  fuch 
right,  can  never  accomplifh.  Another  afiembly  com- 
pofed  of  reprefentatives  chofen  by  the  people  in  all  parts, 
gives  the  whole  nation  free  accefs,  and  communicates  all 
the  wants,  knowledge,  projects,  and  wiflies  of  the  nati- 
on, to  government  ;  excites  an  emulation  among  all  claf- 
fes,  removes  complaints,  redrelTes  grievances,  atrbrds  op- 
portunities of  exertion  to  genius  though  in  obfcurity,. 
and  gives  full  fcope  to  ail  the  faculties  of  man  ;  opens  a 
pafTage  for  every  {peculation  to  the  legiflature,  to  admi-»- 
niftration,  and  to  the  public  :  it  gives  a  univerlal  energy 
to  the  human  charafter,  in  every  part  of  the  ftate,  which 
never  can  be  obt;iined  in  a  monarchy. 

There  is  a  third  particular  which  defervcs attention  both 
from  governments  and  people.  The  mir.ifters  of  (late, in 
a  fimple  monarchy,  can  never  know  their  friends  from 
their  enemies  ;  cabals  in  fecret  undermine  their  influence, 
and  blaft  their  reputations.  This  occafions  a  jealoufy 
ever  anxious  and  irritated,  which  never  thmks  the  govern- 
ment fafe  without  an  encouragement  of  informers  and 
fpies,  throughout  every  part  of  the  ftate,  who  interrupt 
the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  deflroy  the  confidence  of 
families,  in  tlieir  ou-n  domeflics  and  one  another,  and  poi- 
fon  freedom  in  its  fweeteft  retirements.  In  a  free  govern- 
ment. 
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ment,  on  the  contrary,  the  minifters,  can  have 
ro  enemies  of  cnnlequence  but  among  the  members 
of  the  great  or  little  council,  where  every  man  is  obliged 
to  take  his  fide,  and  declare  his  opinion,  upon  every  quef- 
tion.  This  circumflance  alone,  to  every  manly  mind, 
would  be  fiifficient  to  decide  the  preference  in  favour  of 
a  free  government.  Even  fecrecy,  where  the  executive 
is  entire  in  one  hand,  is  as  eafily  and  furely  prelerved  in 
a  free  government  as  in  a  fiitiple  monarchy  ;  and  as  to 
difpatch,  all  the  fimple  monarchies  of  the  whole  univerfc 
maybe  defied  to  produce  greater  or  more  examples  of  it 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Englifh  hiftory. — An  Alexander,  or 
a  Frederic,  pofleiTed  of  the  prerogatives  only  of  a  king  of 
England,  and  leading  his  own  armies,  would  never  find 
himfelf  embarrafled  or  delayed  in  any  honed  enterprize. 
He  might  be  retrained,  indeed,  from  running  mad,  and 
from  making  conquers  to  the  ruin  of  his  nation,  merely 
for  his  own  glory  ;  but  this  is  no  argum.ent  againft  a  free 
government. — There  can  be  no  free  government  without 
a  democratical  branch  in  the  conftitution.  Monarchies 
and  ariflocracies  are  in  poflelllon  of  the  voice  and  influence 
of  every  univerfity  and  academy  in  Europe.  Democracy, 
fimple  democracy,  never  had  a  patron  among  men  of 
letters.  Democratical  mixtures  in  government  have  loft 
almoft  all  the  advocates  they  ever  had  out  of  England 
and  America. 

Men  of  letters  muft:  have  a  great  deal  of  praife,  and 
fome  of  the  neceiTarics,  conveniences,  and  ornaments  of 
life.  Monarchies  and  ariftocracies  pay  well  and  applaud 
liberally.  The  people  have  almoft  always  expG<Sted  to  be 
ferved  gratis,  and  to  be  paid  for  the  honor  of  fcrving  them; 
and  their  applaufes  and  adorations  are  beftowed  too  often 
on  artifices  and  tricks,  on  hypocrify  and  fupcrftition,  on 
flattery,  bribes,  and  largefTes.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
the  democracies  and  democratical  mixtures  are  annihilated 
all  over  Europe,  except  on  a  barren  rock,  a  paltry  fen,  an 
inacceflible  mountain,  or  an  impenetrable  foreft.  I'he 
people  of  England,  to  their  immortal  honor,  are  hitherto 
an  exception;  but  to  the  humiliation  of  human  nature, 
they  fhew  very  often  that  they  are  like  other  men.  The 
people  in  America  have  now  the  beft:  opportunity,  and 
the  greateft  truft,  in  their  hands,  that  Providence  ever 
committed  to  fo  fmall  a  number,  fince  the  tranfgreflion  of 
the  firft  pair  :  if  they  betray  their  trufV,  their  giiilt  will 
merit  even  greater  punifiiment  tlian  other  nations  have 
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fnffered,  and  the  indignation  of  heaven.  If  there  is  one 
certain  truth  to  be  collcfted  from  the  hiftory  of  all  ages, 
it  is  this  :  That  the  people's  rights  and  liberties,  and  the 
democratical  mixture  in  a  conftitutinn,  can  never  be  pre- 
ferved  without  a  ftrong  executive,  or  in  other  words,  with- 
out feparating  the  executive  power  from  the  legiflative. 
If  the  executive  power,  or  any  confiderable  part  of  it,  is 
left  in  the  hands  either  of  an  ariflocratical  or  a  democrati- 
cal aflembly,  it  will  corrupt  the  leglilature  as  neccfTarily  as 
ruft  corrupts  iron,  or  as  arfenic  poifons  the  human  body  ; 
and  when  the  legiflature  is  corrupted  the  people  are  un- 
done. 

The  rich,  the  well-born,  and  the  able,  acquire  an  in- 
fluence among  the  people,  that  will  Toon  be  too  much  for 
,  fimple  honefty  and  plain  fenfe,  in  a  houfe  of  reprelenta- 
tives.  The  mofl:  illuflrious  of  them  muft  therefore  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  mafs,  a.id  placed  by  themfelves  in  a  fe- 
nate  :  this  is,  to  all  honen;  and  ufeful  intents,  an  oftracifm. 
A  member  of  a  fenate,  of  imrncnfe  wealth,  tlie  mofl  re- 
fpe(f>ed  birth,  and  tranfcendent  abilities,  has  no  influence 
in  the  nation,  in  comparifon  of  what  he  would  have  in  a 
fingle  reprefentative  afTembly.  When  a  fenate  cxifts,  the 
mofl:  powerful  man  in  the  ftate  may  be  fafely  admitted 
into  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  becaufe  the  people  have 
it  in  their  power  to  remove  him  into  the  femte,  as  foon 
as  his  influence  becomes  dangerous.  The  fenate  becomes 
the  great  objed  of  ambition  ;  and  the  richefl:  and  the 
mofl:  fagacious  wifli  to  merit  an  advancement  to  it  by  fer- 
vices  to  the  public  in  the  houfe.  When  he  has  obtained 
the  object  of  his  wifhes,  you  may  ftill  hope  for  the  bene- 
fits of  his  exertions,  without  dreading  his  pafuons  ;  for 
the  executive  power  being  in  other  hands,  he  has  loft 
much  of  his  influence  with  the  people,  and  can  govern 
very  few  more  votes  than  his  own  among  the  fenators. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  ancient  nations,  that  the 
divinity  alone  was  adequate  to  the  important  office  of 
giving  laws  to  men.  The  Greeks  entertained  this  pre- 
judice throughout  all  their  difperfions  ;  the  Romans  cul- 
tivated the  fame  popular  delufion  ;  and  modern  nations, 
in  the  confecrations  of  kings,  and  in  feveral  fuperfl:itious 
chimeras  of  divine  rights  in  princes  and  nobles,  are  near- 
ly unanimous  in  preferving  i-emnants  of  it :  even  the 
venerable  magiflrates  of  Amersfort,  devoutly  believe 
themfelves  God's  vicegerents.  Is  it  that  obedience  to 
the  laws  can  be   obtained  from  mankind   in  no  other 
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ftianner  ?  Is  the  jealouTy  of  power,  and  the  envy  of  fu- 
periority,  fo  {Irong  in  all  men,  that  no  confiderations  of 
public  or  private  utility,  are  fufficient  to  engage  their 
fubmifTion  to  rules  for  their  own  happinefs  ?  Or  is  the  dif- 
pofition  to  impofture  fo  prevalent  in  men  of  experience, 
that  their  private  views  of  ambition  and  avarice  can  be 
accomplifhed  only  by  artifice  ? — It  was  a  tradition  in  anti- 
quity, that  the  laws  of  Crete  were  diiftated  to  Minos  by 
the  infpiration  of  Jupiter.  This  legiflator,  and  his  bro- 
ther Rhadamanthus,  were  both  his  fons  :  once  in  nine 
years  they  went  to  converfe  with  their  father,  to  propofe 
queftions  concerning  the  wants  of  the  people  :  and  his 
anfwers  were  recorded  as  laws  for  their  government. 
The  laws  of  Lacedaemon  were  communicated  by  Apollo 
to  Lycurgus;  and,  left  th^;  meaning  of  the  deity  fhould 
not  have  been  properly  comprehended,  or  correctly  ex- 
prelT'ed,  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  his  oracle  at  Del- 
phos.  Among  the  Romans,  Numa  was  indebted  for  thofe 
laws  which  procured  the  profperity  of  his  country  to  his 
converfation  with  Egeria,  The  Greeks  imported  their 
myfteries  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  whofe  defpotifms, 
from  the  remoteft  antiquity  to  this  day,  have  been  found- 
ed in  the  fame  folemn  empiricifm  ;  their  emperors  and 
nobles  being  all  defcended  from  their  gods.  Woden  and 
Thor  were  divinities  too  ;  and  their  pofterity  ruled  a  thou- 
fand  years  in  the  north  by  the  ftrength  of  a  like  creduli- 
ty. Manco  Capac  was  the  child  of  the  fun,  the  vifible 
deity  of  the  Peruvians;  and  tranfmitted  his  divinity,  as 
well  as  his  earthly  dignity  and  authority,  through  a  line 
of  incas.  And  the  rudeft  tribes  of  favages  in  North  A- 
merica  have  certain  families  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  god  of  war,  from  which  their  leaders  are 
always  chofen.  There  is  nothing  in  which  mankind  have 
been  more  unanimous;  yet  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
It  more  than  this,  that  the  multitude  have  always  been 
credulous,  and  the  few  artful.  The  United  States  of  A- 
merica  have  exhibited,  perhaps,  the  firft  example  of  go- 
vernments erected  on  the  fimple  principles  of  nature  : 
and  if  men  are  novv  fufficiently  enlightened  to  difabufe 
themfelves  of  artifice,  impofture,  hypocrify,  and  fuper- 
ftition,  they  will  confider  this  event  as  an  sera  in  their 
hiftory.  Although  the  detail  of  the  formation  of  the 
American  governments  is  at  prefent  little  known  or  re- 
garded either  in  Europe  or  America,  it  may  hereafter 
become  an  obje£t  of  curiofity.  It  will  never  be  pretend- 
ed 
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ed  that  any  perfons  employed  in  that  fervicc  had  any  in- 
terviews with  the  gods,  or  were  in  any  degree  under  the 
infpiration  of  heaven,  any  more  than  thofe  at  work  up- 
on fhips  or  houfes,  or  labouring  in  merchandize  or  agri- 
culture :    it  will  for  ever  be  acknowledged  that  thefe  go- 
vernments were  contrived  merely  by  the  ufe  of  reafon 
and  the  fenfes.     As  Copley  painted  Chatham,    Wefl, 
Wolf,    and   Trumbull,  Warren   and    Montgomery;    as 
Dwight,    Barlow,    Trumbull,    and  Humphries  compofed 
their  verfe,  and  Belknap  and  Ramzay  hiftory;    as  God- 
frey invented  his  quadrant,  and  Rittenhoufe  his  planeta- 
rium ;    as  Boylfton  pradifed  inoculation,    and  Franklin 
electricity  ;  ■  as  Paine  expofed  the  miftakes  of  Raynal, 
and  JefFerfon  thofe  of  Buffon,  fo  unphilofophically  bor- 
rowed from  the  Recherches  Philofophiques  fur  les  Ame- 
ricains,  thofe  defpicable  dreams  of  De  Paw — neither  the 
people,    nor  their  conventions,  committees,  or  fiib-com- 
mittees,  confidered  legiflation  in  any  other  light  than  or- 
dinary arts  and  fciences,    only  as  of  more  importance. 
Called  without  expectation,    and  compelled  without  pre- 
vious inclination,  though  undoubtedly  at  the  beft  period 
of  time  both  for  England  and  America,  to  ere£l  fuddenly 
new  fyftems  of  laws  for  their  future  government,  they 
adopted  the  method  of  a  wife  archited,  in  ere£ting  a  new 
palace  for  the  refidence  of  his  fovereign.     They  deter- 
mined to  confult  Vitruvius,  Palladio,  and  all  other  writers 
of  reputation  in  the  art ;  to  examine  the  mofl  celebrated 
buildings,  whether  they  remain  entire  or  in  ruins;  com- 
pare thefe  with  the  principles  of  writers;    and  enquire 
how  far  both  the   theories  and  models  were  founded  in 
nature,    or  created  by  fancy :  and,  when  this  fhould  be 
done,  as  far  as  their  circumftances  would  allow,  to  adopt 
the  advantages,    and   reje£t  the  inconveniences,    of  all. 
Unembarrafl'ed  by  attachments  to  noble  families,  heredi- 
tary lines  and  fucceflions,    or  any  confiderations  of  royal 
blood,  even  the  pious  myftery  of  holy  oil  had  no  more 
influence  than  that  other  of  holy  water  :  the  people  uni- 
verfally  were  too  enlightened  to  be  impcfed  on  by  arti- 
fice ;    and  their  leaders,    or    more    properly,    followers, 
were  men  of  too  much  honour  to  attempt  it.      Thirteen 
governments  thus  founded  on  the  natural  authority  of 
the  people  alone,  without  a  pretence  of  miracle  or  myf* 
tery,  which  are  deftined  to  fpread  over  the  northern  part 
of  that  whole  quarter  of  the  globe,    are  a  great  point 
gained  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  mankind.     The  experi- 
ment 
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rnent  is  ma.ic,  and  has  completely  fucceeded  :  it  can  no 
longer  be  called  in  que(Hon,  whether  authority  in  ma- 
gilbates,  and  obedience  of  citizens,  can  be  grounded  on 
reafon,  morality,  and  the  Chriftian  religion,  without  the 
monkery  of  priefts,  or  the  knavery  of  politicians.  As 
the  writer  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  molt  of  the 
gentlemen  in  each  of  the  dates,  who  had  the  principal 
ihare  in  the  fiiil  draughts,  the  following  letters  were  really 
written  to  lay  before  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  are 
addrefied,  a  Ipecimen  of  that  kind  of  reading  and  reafon- 
ing  which  produced  the  American  conftitutions. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing  that  all  this  kind  of  learning 
Ihould  have  been  unknov.'n  to  any  illullrious  philofopher 
and  ftatefman,  efpeciaily  one  who  really  was,  what  he  has 
been  often  called,  "  a  well  of  fcience."  '  But  if  he  could  be 
unacquainted  with  it,  or  it  could  have  efcaped  his  me- 
mory, we  may  fuppofe  millions  in  America  have  occafi- 
on  to  be  reminded  of  it. — The  writer  has  long  feen  with 
anxiety  the  facility  with  which  philolbphers  of  greateft 
name  have  undertaken  to  write  of  American  affairs, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  them,  and  have  echoed 
and  re-echoed  each  other's  vifions.  Having  neither  ta- 
lents, leifure,  nor  inclination,  to  meet  fuch  champi- 
ons in  the  field  of  literary  coRtroverfy,  he  little  thought 
of  venturing  to  propofe  to  them  any  queftions  :  circum- 
ftances,  however,  have  lately  cccurred,  which  feemed  to  re- 
quire that  ^ome  notice  fliculd  be  taken  of  one  of  them.  If 
the  publication  of  thefe  papers  fhould  contribute  any  thing 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  younger  gentlemen  of  letters 
in  America  to  this  kind  of  enquiry,  it  will  produce  an  cf- 
Ud  of  feme  importance  to  their  country.  The  lubjedl: 
is  the  mo;]-  intereding  that  can  engage  the  under- 
flanding  or  the  heart;  for  whether  the  end  of  man,  in 
this  irage  of  his  exiftence,  be  enjoyment  or  improvement, 
or  hoih,  it  can  never  be  attained  fo  well  in  a  bad  go- 
vernment as  a  good  one. 

The  praaicahiiity  or  the  duration  of  a  republic  ia 
which  there  is  a  governor,  a  fenate,  and  a  houie  of  re- 
preientatives,  is  doubted  by  Tacitus,  though  he  admits 
the  tfieory  to  be  laudal)le  :— "  Cundtas  nationes  et  ur- 
"  bcs  populus,  autpriores,  aut  finguli,  regunt.  Dele£la 
^  ex  his  et   condituta  rtipubiics  forma,  laudari   facilius 

quam  mvenin  ;   vel,  fi  evenit,    baud  diuturna  efTe  po- 
"  tcfl."     Ann.  lib.  iv. Cicero  alTerts— "  Statue  ef- 
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*'  fe  optime  conftitiitam  rempublicam,  quse  ex  tribng 
*'  generibus  illis  regali,  oplimo,  et  populari,  modice  con- 
'•  fufa."  Frag. — in  Inch  peremptoi-y  terms  the  Superiority 
of  fuch  a  government  to  all  other  forms,  that  the  lofs  of 
his  book  upon  republics  is  much  to  be  regretted.  From 
a  few  paflages  that  have  been  preferved,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable he  entered  more  largely  into  an  examination  of  the 
compofition  of  monarchical  republics  than  a:*!y  other  an- 
cient writer.  He  was  fo  far  from  apprehending  •'  dif- 
putes"  from  a  variety  of  orders,  that  he  affirms  it  to  be 
the  firmefl:  bond  of  jullice,  and  ihe  ftrongefl;  anchor  of 
fafety  to  the  community.  As  the  treble,  the  tenor,  and 
the  bafs  exift  in  nature,  they  will  be  heard  in  the  concert : 
if  they  are  arranged  by  Handel,  in  a  fldllful  compofition, 
they  produce  rapture  the  moft:  exquifite  that  harmony 
csn  excite  ;  but  if  they  are  confufed  together  without 
order,   they  will 

"  Rend  with  tremenduous  found  your  cars  afunder." 
"  Ut  in  fidibus    ac   tibiis,  atque   cantu    ipfo,  a  vocibus 
*'  concentus  eft  quidam  tenendus  ex  diftinftis  fonis,  quern 
*'  immutatem  acdifcrepaniem  aures  erudite  ferre  non  pcf- 
*'   funt;    ifque  ZOXiCicwtWi^exdiJJimitlimarum  'voci'jn  tnoderationcy 
*'   ccncors  tamtn  eflicitur  tt  covgrnens:    i\c  ex  junnyzis  et  infums  et 
*'  tnedtis  hilerj^His  otdi/iibiis  ,nX.  fbnis,  mode  rata  ratione,  civi- 
**  ta5  confenfa  diflimi  limorum  coiicinit  ;  et  quse  harmonia 
*'  a  muficis  dicitur  incantu,  ta  eft  in  civitate  Concordia,  arc- 
*'  tilfimum    atque  optimum  omni  in   repnblica  vinculum 
♦*   incoiumitatis  quse  fine  juftitia  nuUo  paifto   efie  poteft." 
Cicero,  Fiag.  de  Repub. — As  all  the   ages  of   the   world 
have  not   produced  a  greater    ftatefman   and    philofopher 
united  in  the   fame    chara£ler,  his  authority    fhould  have 
great  weight.     His   decided    opinion    in    favour  of   three 
branches  is  founded  on  a   reafon    that  is    unchangeable  ; 
the  laws,  which  are  the  only  pofTiblc  rule,  meafure,  and  fe- 
curity  of  iuftice,  can  be  hire  of  protttTcion,  for  any  courfc 
C'f  time,  in  no  otlier  form  of  government  :   and  tl;e  very 
name  of  a  republic  implies,  that  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple fhould  be    reprefented  in    the  legiflature,   and  decide 
the  rule  of  jnftice. — "  Refpublica  eft  res  populi.     Populus 
*'  auiem  non    omnis  cottus    multicucinis,   i'ed  coetus  juris 
"  confenfu,  et    utilltatis   communione  fociatus."     Frag, 
de  Repul). 

"  Refpublica  res  eft  populi,  cunt  bene  ac  jufte  geritur, 
*'  five  ab  ano  rege,  five  a  paucis  optimatibus,  five  ab  unl- 
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*♦  verfo  populo.  Cum  vero  injuftus  eft  rex,  quern  ty- 
."  rannum  voco  ;  aut  injufti  optimates,  quorum  confenfus 
**  failio  eft  ;  aut  injuftus  ipfe  populus,  cui  nomen  ufita- 
"  turn  nullum  reperio,  niu  ut  etiam  ipfum  tyrannum  ap- 
*'  pellem  ;  p.on  jam  vitiofa,  led  omniuo  nulla  refpublica  elt ; 
"  quoniam  non  eft  res  popuH,  cum  tyrannns  earn  faftione 
**  capeiTat  :  nee  ipfe  populus  eft  fi  fit  injuftus,  quoniam 
"  non  eft  multitudinis  juris  confcnfu,  et  utilitatis  unione 
•*  fociata."     Frag,  de  Repub. 

"  Ubi  verojurtitia  non  eft,  nee  jus  potcftefte;  quod 
"  enim  jure  fit,  profe£to  jufte  fit  ;  quod  autem  fit  injufte, 
*'  nee  jure  fieri  poteft.  Non  enim  jura  diceada  funt,  vel 
*'  putanda,  iniqua  hominum  conftituta,  cum  illud  etiam 
•'  ipfi  jus  eiTe  dicant  quod  de  juftitia^  fonte  manavcrit  ; 
"  f^lfumque  fit,  quod  a  quibufdam  non  redta  fentientibus 
"  dici  Iblet,  id  jus  eiT^,  quod  ei,  qui  plus  poteft,  utile  eft." 
According  to  this,  a  fimple  monarchy,  if  it  could  in  reality 
be  what  it  pretends  to  be — a  government  of  laws,  might 
be  juftly  denomi  'ated  a  republic.  A  limited  monarchy, 
therefore  efpecially  when  limited  by  two  independent 
branches,  an  ariftocraticai  and  a  democratical  power  in  the 
conftitution,  may  with  itridt  propriety  be  called  by  that 
name. 

If  Cicero  and  Tacitus  could  vifit  the  earth  and  learn 
that  the  Englifh  nation  had  reduced  the  great  idea  to  prac- 
tice, and  brought  it  nearly  to  perfection,  by  giving  each 
divifion  a  power  to  defend  itfelf  by  a  negative  ;  had  found 
it  the  muft  folid  and  durable  government,  as  well  as  the 
moft  free  ;  had  ottaiaed,  by  means  of  it,  a  profperity 
among  -ivilized  nations  in  an  enlightened  age,  like  that 
of  the  Romans  among  Barbarians  :  and  that  che  Ameri- 
cans, after  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  fuch  a  conriiiuti* 
on  a  century  and  a  half,  were  advifed  by  fome  of  the 
greateft  phiiofophers  and  politicians  of  the  age  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  fet  up  the  governments  of  ancient  Goths 
and  modem  Indians — what  would  they  fay  ?  That  the 
Americans  would  be  more  reprehenfible  than  the  Cappa- 
docians,  if  they  fhould  liften  to  fuch  advice.  It  would 
have  been  much  to  the  purpofe  to  hare  inferted  a  more 
accurate  inveftigatlon  of  the  form  of  government  of  the 
ancient  Germans  and  modern  Indians  ;  in  both,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  three  divifions  of  power  is  marked  with  a 
precifion  that  excludes  all  controverfy.  The  democrati- 
cal  branch,  eipecially,  is  fo  determined,  that  the  real  fo- 
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vejeignty  rtTided  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  was  cx- 
crciied  in  the  ai'icnibly  of  king,  nobles",  and  commons  to- 
gether. Thefe  in(HtuLion3  reaUy  colle«fied  all  authority 
into  one  center  of  kings,  nobles  and  people.  Eut  Imall 
as  their  numbers,  and  narrow  as  thtir  territories  were,  the 
confequence  was  ccnfufion  ;  each  part  believed  it  govern- 
ed the  whole  :  the  Ci)i'-fs  thought  they  were  loNcreign; 
the  nobles  believed  the  power  to  be  in  their  hands;  and 
the  people  flattered  thc^ifclves  that  all  depended  upon 
them.  Their  purpoies  were  well  enough  anr.\er;d,  with- 
out coming  to  an  explanation,  while  they  were  few  in. 
numbers,  and  had  no  property  ;  but  when  fpreud  over 
large  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  now  the  great  king- 
doms of  Eui'ope,  and  grown  populous  and  rich,  they  found 
the  inconveaienci^  of  not  knowing  each  its  place.  Kings, 
iiobles  and  people  claimed  the  government  in  turn:  and 
after  all  the  turbulence,  wars,  and  revolutions,  which 
compofe  the  hillory  of  Europe  for  io  many  ages,  we  find 
limple  monarchies  efhiblilhed  every  where.  Whether 
the  lyftem  will  now  become  llaiionary,  and  laft  for  ever, 
by  means  of  a  few  further  improvem.cnts  in  monarchical 
governments,  we  know  not  j  or  whether  liili  further  re- 
volutions are  to  come.  I'he  moll  probable,  or  rather  the 
only  probable  change  is,  the  introduction  of  democratical 
branches  into  thoic  governments.  If  the  people  Ihould 
ever  aim  at  moie,  they  vvill  defeat  themfelves  ;  and  indeed 
if  they  aim  at  this,  by  any  other  than  gentle  means,  and 
by  gradual  advances  ;  by  improvements  in  general  educa- 
tion, and  informing  the  public  mind.  The  fyflem  of 
legiflators  are  experiments  made  on  human  life  and  man- 
ners, fociety  and  government.  Zoroaller,  Confucius, 
TviithraS,  Odin,  Thor,  JVIahomet,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Romu- 
lus, and  a  thoufand  others,  may  be  compared  to  philofo- 
phers  making  experiments  on  the  elements.  Unhappily 
a  political  experiment  cannot  be  made  in  a  laboratory, 
nor  determined  in  a  few  hours.  The  operation  once 
begun,  runs  over  whole  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  is  not 
finifhed  in  many  thouiands  of  years.  The  experiment  of 
Lycurgus  iafted  i^vtv^  hundred  years,  but  never  fpread 
beyond  the  limits  of  Laconia.  The  procefs  of  Solon  blow- 
ed  out  in  one  century  ;  that  of  Ramulus  lafted  but  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ;  Init  the  Teutonic  inflitutions,  de- 
Icribed  by  Caefar  and  Tacitus,  are  the  moll  memorable 
experiment   merely  political,  ever   yet  made  in  human 
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affairs.  They  have  fpread  all  over  Europe,  and  have 
lafted  eighteen  hundred  years.  They  afford  the  flronged 
argument  that  can  be  imagined  in  fupport  of  the  point 
aimed  at  in  thefe  letters.  Nothing  ought  to  have  more 
veight  with  America,  to  determine  her  judgment  againfl 
mixing  the  authority  of  the  one,  the  ff  w,  and  the  many, 
confufedly  in  one  affembly,tiian  the    wide-fp  milene 

and  final  llavery  of  almoO  all   mankind,  in  cor.j>-quence  oi" 
fuch  an  ignorant  policy  in  the  ancient    Germv-ns,      What 
is  the  ingredient  which  in  England  has  prefervcJ  ths  .":-.- 
mocratical  authority  ?  The  balance,  and  that  only.      The 
Englilli  have,  in  reality,  blended  together  the  feudal   in- 
ftitutions  witli  thole  cfthe    Greeks  ai^id  Romans  ;  and  ouc 
of  all  have  made  that  noble  compofition,  which  avoids  tht 
inconveniences,  and  retains  the  advantages,  of  both.    The 
inflitutions  now  made  in  America  will  never  wear  whol- 
ly out  for  thoufands  of  years  :  it  is  of  the  laft  importance 
then  that  they  fhould  begin  right  ;  if  they  fet  out  wrong, 
they  will  never  be  able  to  return,  unlefs  it  be  by  accident, 
to  the  right  path.     After   having  known   the    hiftory  of 
Europe,    and  of    England  in    particular,    it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  g-o  back  to   the  inflitutions    of  Woden 
and  Thor,  as  they  are  advifed  to  do  :   if  they  had    been 
counfelled  to  adopt   a  fimple  monarchy  at  once,  it  would 
have  been  Icfs  myfterious.     Robertfon,    Hume   and  Gib- 
bon have  given  fuch   admirable  accounts  of  the    feudal  in- 
flitutions, and  their  confequences,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  difcrcet  to  have  referred   to  them,    perhaps  without 
faying  any  thing  more  upon  the  fubjedV.     To  colleft  to- 
gether  the    legiflatiou    of  the    Indians,    would   take    up 
much  room,  but   would  be  well  worth  the    pains.     The 
fovereignty  is  in  the  nation,  it  is  true,  but  the  three  pow- 
ers are  flrong   in  every  tribe  ;   and  their  royal  and  arifto- 
cratical    dignities   are    much  more  generally    hereditary, 
from  the  popular  partiality  to  particular  families,  and  the 
fuperftitious  opinion  that  fuch  are   favourites    of  the  God 
of  War,  than  the  late   vmters  upon  this  fubject  have 
allowed. 
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LETTER      I. 

GROSVENOR-S(iUAR,E,    Off*   4,    1 786. 

My  dear  Sir, 

THREE  writers  in  Europe,  of  great  abili- 
ties, reputation,  and  learning,  Mr.  Turgot, 
the  Abbe  De  Mably,  and  Dr.  Price,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  conftitutions  of  government 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  have  writ- 
ten and  publilhed  their  criticifms  and  advice. 
They  had  all  tlie  moll  amiable  characters,  and 
unqueTtionably  the  purell  intentions.  They  had 
all  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  ample  in- 
formation in  the  nature  of  man,  the  neceffities  of 
fociety,   and  the  fcience  of  government. 

There  are  in  the  produdlions  of  all.  of  them, 
among-  many  excellent  things,  fome  fentiments, 
however,  that  it  vv^iil  be  dIrHcult  to  reconcile  to 
reafon,  experience,  the  conllitution  of  human  na- 
ture, or  to  the  uniform  teilimony  of  the  greated 
ftatefmen,  legiflators,  and  philofophers  of  all  en- 
lightened nations,   ancient  and  modeni. 

Mr.  Turgot,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price,  con- 
fefies,  "  that  he  is  not  fatislied  with  the  confli- 
**  tutlons  which  have  hitherto  been  formed  for 
"  the  different  dates  of  America."  He  obferves, 
*'  that  by  moll  of  them  the  cuiloms  of  England 
*'  are  imitated,  without  any  particular  motive. 
*■*   InHead  of  coiledling  all  authority  into  one  cen- 

'*  ter. 
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**  ter,  that  of  the  nation,  they  have  eftabllrtied 
**  ditFerent  bodies,  a  body  of  reprefentatives,  a 
'*  council,  and  a  governor,  becauTe  there  is  in 
**  England  a  houle  of  commons,  a  houfe  of 
'*  lords,  and  a  king.  They  endeavour  to  ba- 
*'  lance  thefe  different  powers,  as  if  this  equili- 
*'  brium,  which  in  England  may  be  a  neceifary 
**  check  to  the  enormous  influence  of  royalty, 
**  could  be  of  any  ufe  in  republicks  founded 
*'  upon  the  equality  of  all  the  citizens,  and  as  if 
**  eftablilhing  different  orders  of  men  was  not  a 
"  fource  of  diviiions  and  difputes." 

There  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution in  America,  a  party  in  every  Itate,  who 
have  entertained  fentiments  fimilar  to  thefe  of  Mr. 
Turgot.  Two  or  three  of  them  have  eftablilhed 
governments  upon  his  principle:  and,  by  ad- 
vices from  Bofton,  certain  committees  of  coun- 
ties have  been  held,  and  other  conventions  pro- 
pof:d  in  the  Maffachufetts,  with  the  exprefs  pur- 
pofc  of  depoling  the  governor  and  fenate,  as  ufe- 
lefs  aiid  expeniive  branches  of  the  conftitution; 
and  as  it  is  probable  that  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Turgot's  opinion  has  contributed  to  excite  fuch 
difcontents  among  the  people,  it  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  examine  it,  and,  if  it  can  be  flio wn  to  be 
an  error,  whatever  veneration  the  Americaiis  very 
juilly  entertain  for  liis  memory,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  not  be  milled  by  his  authority. 
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My  dear  Sir, 

MR.  Turgot  is  ofFended,  becaufe  the  cuf- 
toms  of  England  are  inmltated  in  moft  of 
the  new  conftitutions  ia  America,  without  any- 
particular  motive.  But,  if  we  fuppofe  that  Eng- 
lifh  cuftoms  were  neither  good  nor  evil  in  them- 
felvcs,  and  merely  indifferent;  and  the  people,  by 
their  birth,  education,  and  habits,  were  fan. ih'arly 
attached  to  them ;  was  not  this  a  motive  particular 
enough  for  their  prefervation,  rather  than  endan- 
ger the  public  tranquillity,  or  unanimity,  by  re- 
nouncing them:  If  thofe  cuflom^s  were  wife, 
juft,  and  good,  and  calculated  to  fecure  the  li- 
berty, property,  and  fafety  of  the  people,  as  well 
or  better  than  any  other  mftitutions  ancient  or 
modern,  would  Mr.  Turgot  have  advifed  the  na- 
tion to  reje£l  them,  merely  becaufe  it  Vv'as  at  that 
time  jultly  incenfcd  againft  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment ?  What  Englifh  cuftom  have  they  retained 
which  may  with  any  propriety  be  called  evil  ? 
Mr.  Turgot  has  inftanced  only  in  one,  viz.  *'  that 
*'  a  body  of  reprefentntives,  a  council,  and  a  go- 
"  vernor,  has  been  eftablifiied,  becaufe  there  is 
**  in  England  a  houfe  of  commons,  a  koufe  of 
**  lords,  and  a  king."  It  Avas  not  k'i  much  be- 
caufe the  legiilature  in  England  confi/led  of  three 
branches,  that  fuch  a  divifion  of  power  was 
adopted  by  the  Hates,  as  becaufe  their  own  af- 
fcmblies  had  ever  been  fo  conllituted.  It  vv^ae  not 
fo  much  from  attachment  by  habit  to  fuch  a  plan 
of  power,  as  from  convidlion  that  it  was  founded 
iii  nature  and  reafon,  that  it  was  continued. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Turgot  feems  to  be  of  a  difterent  opinion, 
and  is  for  '*  cclledling  all  authority  into  one  cen- 
*'  ter,  the  nation."  It  is  eafily  underftood  how 
ail  authority  may  be  collccled  into  *'  one  center," 
in  a  defpot  or  monarch;  but  how  it  can  be  done, 
when  the  center  is  to  be  the  nation,  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  Before  \Te  attempt  to  dif- 
cufs  the  notions  of  an  author,  we  (hould  be  care- 
ful to  afcertain  his  meaning.  It  will  not  be  eafy, 
after  the  moft  anxious  refearch,  to  difcover  the 
true  fcnfe  of  this  extraordinary  pafTage.  If,  after 
the  pains  of  "  coUeciing  all  authority  into  one 
center,"  that  center  is  to  be  the  nation,  we 
(liall  rem^ain  exaftly  where  we  began,  and  no  col- 
leAion  of  authority  at  ail  will  be  m.ade.  The 
nation  will  be  the  authority,  and  the  authority 
the  nation.  The  center  v,  ill  be  the  circle,  a'ld 
the  circle  the  center.  When  a  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  fimply  congregated  to- 
gether, there  is  no  political  a  uthui  ity  among  them; 
nor  any  natural  authority,  but  that  of  parents 
over  their  children  To  leave  the  women  and  chil- 
dren out  of  the  quellion  for  the  prefent,  the  men 
will  all  be  equr.l,  free,  and  independent  of  each 
other.  Not  one  will  have  any  authority  over  any 
other.  Tne  tirll  "  colledlion"  of  authority  muft 
be  an  unanimous  agreement  to  form  themfelves 
into  a  nation^  pecple^  comnnaiiiy,  or  body  [oli'icy 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  majority  of  fi  ftrnges 
or  voices.  But  even  in  this  cafe,  altliough  the 
authority  is  collected  into  one  center,  that  cen- 
ter is  no  longer  the  nation,  but  ihe  majority  of  the 
nation.  Did  Mr.  Turgot  mean,  that  the  people 
of  Virinnia,  for  example,  half  a  million  of  fouls 
fcuttered  over  a  territory  of  two  hundred  leagues 
fquare,  ihould  flop  here,  and  have  no  other  au- 
thority 
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thorlty  by  which  to  make  or  execute  a  law,  or 
judge  a  caufe,  but  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  the  decifion  of  a  majority  !  Where  is 
tke  plain  large  enough  to  hold  them  ;  and  \-i'hat 
are  the  means,  and  how  long  would  be  the  time, 
necefTary  to  affemble  them  together  ? 

A  fimple  and  perfect  democracy  never  yet  ex- 
ifted  among  m.en  If  a  village  of  half  a  mile 
fquare,  and  one  hundred  families,  is  capable  of 
exerciling  all  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial powers,  In  public  afTemblies  of  the  whole, 
by  unanimous  votes,  or  by  majorities,  it  is  more 
than  has  ever  yet  been  proved  in  theory  or  expe- 
rience. In  fuch  a  democracy,  tlie  moderator 
would  be  king,  the  town-clerk  legiflator  and 
judge,  and  the  conilable  (heriff,  for  the  mofh 
part ;  and,  upon  more  important  occafions,  com- 
mittees would  be  only  the  councellors  of  both  the 
former,   and  commanders  of  the  latter. 

Shall  we  fuppofe  then,  that  Mr.  Turgot  in- 
tended that  an  alfembly  of  reprefentatives  fliould 
be  chofen  by  the  natioH,  and  veiled  with  all  the 
powers  of  government  ;  and  that  this  affembly 
fhall  be  the  center  in  which  all  the  authority  fhall 
be  colle6led,  and  fliall  be  virtually  deemed  the 
nation.  After  long  refleftion  I  have  not  been 
able  to  difcover  any  other  fenfe  in  his  words,  and 
this  was  probably  his  real  meaning.  To  examine 
this  fyftem  in  detail  may  be  thought  as  trifling  an 
occupation,  as  the  laboured  reafonings  of  Sidn'=y 
and  Locke,  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  of  Filmar's 
fuperfHtious  notions,  appeared  to  Mr.  Hume  in 
his  enlightened  days.  Yet  the  miftakes  of  great 
men,  and  even  the  abfurdities  of  fools,  \vhen 
they  countenance  the  prejudicies  of  numbers  of 
people,  efpecially  in  a  young  country,  and  under 
new  governments,  cannot  be  too  fully  confuted. 

C  Y«u 
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You  will  not  then  efteem  my  time  or  your  own 
rnifpent,  in  placing  this  idea  of  Mr.  Turgot  in 
all  its  lights;  in  confidering  the  confequences  of 
it ;  and  in  coUedling  a  variety  of  authorities 
againll  it. 


LETTER     in. 


S   T.        M    A  R   I    N   O. 


My  dear  Sir, 
**    A     SOCIETY  of  gods  would  govern  them- 

/^  "  felves  democratically,"  fays  the  eloquent 
pliilofopher   of    Geneva  ;    who    however    would 
have    agreed,    that   his    **  gods"    muft  not   have 
been  the  clafiical  deities  :   iince  he  knew  from  the 
higheil  authority,  the  poets,  who  had  their  infor- 
mation, from  thofe  divinities  the  Mufes,  that  all 
the  terrors  of  the  nod,    the  arm,  and   the  thun- 
derbolts of  Jupiter,   with  all   the  energy    of  his 
undifputed  monarchy,   were  infufficient   to  hold 
.the?n  in  order.      As  it  is  impoffible  to  know  what 
would  have   been  his   definition  of  the  gods,  we 
may  quietly  purfue  our   enquiry,  whether  it   is 
practicable  to  govern  Kien  in  this  way.      It  would 
be  very    furpriling,    if,    among    all    the  nations 
that  have  cxifted,  not  one  has  difcovered  a  fecret 
of  fo  much  importance.      It  is  not  neceflary  for 
us  to  prove  that  no  fuch  government  has  exilled  ; 
it  is  incumbent  on    him  who  fhall  embrace    the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Turgot,   to  name  the  age,    the 
country,  and  the  people,  in  which  fuch  an   ex- 
periment has  been  tried.      It  might   be  eafier  to 
determine  the  que  (lion  concerning  the  praAicabi- 
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lity  or  impradlicability,  the  utility  or  in  utility, 
of  a  fimple  democracy,  if  we  could  find  a  number 
of  examples  of  It.  From  the  frightful  piftures 
of  a  democratical  city,  drawn  by  the  mafterly 
pencils  of  ancient  philofophers  and  hiftorians,  it 
may  be  conjeftured  that  fuch  governments  exifted 
in  Greece  and  Ita'y,  at  lead  for  fliort  fpaces  of 
time  :  but  no  particular  hidory  of  any  one  of 
them  is  come  down  to  us  ;  nor  are  we  able  to 
procure  any  more  fatlsfaftion  to  our  curiofity 
from  modern  hillory.  If  fuch  a  phenomenon  is 
at  this  time  to  be  feen  in  the  world,  it  is  pro- 
bably in  fome  of  thofe  dates  which  have  the 
name  of  democracies,  or  at  lead  in  fuch  as  have 
preferved  fome  fhare  in  the  government  to  the 
people.  Let  us  travel  to  fome  of  thofe  countries, 
and  examine  their  laws. 

The  republic  of  St.  Marino,  in  Italy,  is  fomc- 
times  quoted  as  an  indance  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
of  fome  importance  to  examine,  i.  Whether  in 
£a.€t  this  is  a  fimple  democracy  ;  and  2.  Whe- 
ther, if  it  were  fuch,  it  is  not  owing  to  particu- 
lar circumdances,  which  do  not  belong  to  any 
other  people,  and  prove  it  to  be  improper  for  any 
other,  efpecialiy  the  United  States  of  Anv^rica, 
to  attempt  to  imitate  it. 

The  Republic  of  St.  Marino,  as  Mr.  Addifon 
informs  us,  dands  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
and  craggy  mountain,  generally  hid  among  the 
clouds,  and  fometlmes  under  fnow,  even  when 
the  weather  is  clear  and  warm  in  all  the  coun- 
try about  it. 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  hillocks  that  lie 
fcattered  about  the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  dominion.  They  have,  what  they 
call,    three    cadles,    three    convents,    and    five 
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ehurches,  and  reckon  about  five  thoufand  fouls  in 
their  community. 

St.  Marino  was  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian  by- 
birth,  arid  by  trade  a  mafon.  He  was  employed 
about  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  repara- 
tion of  Rimini,  and  after  he  had  finiflied  his  work, 
he  retired  to  this  iolitary  mountain  as  very  proper 
for  the  life  of  a  liermit,  which  he  led  in  the 
greatefl  aui^erities  of  rtligion.  He  had  not  been 
long  here,  before  he  wrought  a  reputed  miracle, 
which,  joined  with  hia  extraordinary  fanftity, 
gained  him  fo  great  an  efteem,  that  the  princes 
of  the  country  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  difpofe  of  it  at  his  difcretion.  His  re- 
putation quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave  rife  to 
the  republic  which  calls  itfclf  after  his  name.  The 
befl  of  their  churches  is  dedicated  to  the  faint, 
and  holds  his  afhes.  His  ftatue  ftands  over  the 
high  altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain  in  his 
hands,  crowned  with  three  caflles,  which  is  like- 
wife  the  arms  of  the  commonwealth.  They  at- 
tribute to  his  protedlion  the  long  duration  of  the 
Hate,  and  look  on  him  the  greateft  faint  next  the 
bleffed  Virgin.  In  their  ftatute-book  is  a  law 
againll  fuch  as  fpeak  difrefpect fully  of  him,  who 
are  to  be  punifhed  in  the  fame  m>anner  as  thofe 
who  arc  convicted  of  blafphemy.  This  petty 
republic  has  laded  thirteen  hundred  years,  while 
all  the  other  Hates  of  Italy  have  feveral  times 
chanp-ed  their  m.afters  and  forms  of  p^overnment. 
their  whole  hillory  confids  of  two  purchafes  of 
a  neighbouring  prince,  and  two  wars,  in  which 
they  affifted  the  people  a;:^ainfl;    a  lord  of  Rimini. 

They  would  probably  fell  their  liberty  as  dear 
as  they  could  to  any  that  attacked  them  ;  for 
there  is  but  one  road  by  which   to  climb  up  to 
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tliem.     All  that  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  are 
excrcifed  and  ready  at  a  moment's  call. 

The  fovereign  power  of  the  republic  was 
lodged,  originally,  in  what  they  call  the  arengo, 
a  great  council,  in  which  every  houfc  had  its  re- 
prefentative  ;  but  becaufe  they  found  too  much 
confufion  in  fuch  a  multitude  of  ftatefmen,  they 
devolved  their  whole  authority  into  the  hands  of 
the  council  of  fixty.  The  arengo,  however,  i& 
flill  called  together  in  cafes  of  extraordipiary  im- 
portance ;  and  if,  after  due  fummons,  any  mem- 
ber abfents  himlelf,  he  is  to  be  fined.  In  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  government,  the  council  of 
fixty,  which  notwithilanding  the  name,  confifts 
but  of  forty  perfons,  has  in  its  hands  the  admi- 
niftration  of  affairs,  and  is  made  up  of  half  out  of 
the  noble  families,  and  half  out  of  the  plebeian. 
They  decide  all  by  baliotting,  are  not  admitted 
until  five-and-twenty  years  old,  and  choofe  the 
officers  of  the  commonwealth. 

No  fcntence  can  ftand  that  i?,  not  confirmed  by 
two  thirds  of  this  council ;  no  fon  can  be  admitted 
into  it  during  the  life- of  his  Either,  nor  two  be  in  it 
of  the  fame  family,  nor  any  enter  but  by  eledTtion, 
The  chief  officers  of  the  commonv/ealth  are  the 
two  capitaneos,  who  have  fuch  a  power  as  the  old 
Roman  confuls  had,  but  arechofen  every  fix  months. 
Some  have  been  capitaneos  fix  or  feven  tiincs, 
though  the  office  is  never  to  be  continued  to  the 
fame  perfons  twice  fucceffively.  The  third  officer 
is  the  commiflar) ,  who  judges  in  all  civil  and  cri- 
minal matters  :  but  becaufe  the  many  alliances-^ 
friendfhips,  and  intermarriages,  as  well  as  the  per- 
fonal  feuds  and  animofities  that  happen  among  fo. 
fmall  a  people, might  obftru6t  the  courfe  of  juftice^ 
if  one  of  their  own  number  had  the  diflribution  of 
it,  they  have  always  a  foreigner  for  this  employ^. 
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whom  they  choofe  for  three  years,  and  maintain 
out  of  the  public  ilock.  He  muft  be  a  doctor  of 
law,  and  a  man  of  known  integrity.  He  is 
joined  in  commlflion  with  the  capitane'osi  and  ac^ts 
fomething  like  the  recorder  of  l<<T{idojD -under  the 
lord  mayor.  The  fourth  man  in  the  ftate  is  the 
pliyfician  ;  another  perfon,  who  makes  no  or- 
dinary figure  in  the  republic,  is  the  fchoolmafter. 
Few  in  the  place  but  have  fome  tindlure  of 
learning. 

The  people  are  efteemed  very  honeft,  and  ri- 
gorous in  the  execution  of  jullice,  and  feem  to  live 
more  happy  and  contented  among  their  rocks 
and  fnows,  than  others  of  the  Italians  do  in  the 
pleafanteft  vallies  in  the  world.  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  a  greater  inftance  of  the  natural  love 
mankind  has  for  liberty,  and  of  their  averfion 
to  arbitrary  government,  than  fuch  a  favage 
mountain  covered  with  people,  and  the  Campa- 
nia of  Rome,  which  lies  in  the  fame  country^ 
almoft  deftitute  of  inhabitants. 

This  is  the  account  of  St.  Marino.  Yet,  if 
ail  authority  is  here  collected  in  one  center,  that 
center  is  not  the  nation.  Although  the  original 
reprefentation  in  the  arengo  was  of  houfes,  that  is 
to  fay,  of  property,  rather  than  of  the  perfons 
af  the  citizens,  and  confequently  not  very  equal, 
as  it  excluded  all  perfonal  property  ;  as  well  aa 
all  who  had  no  property  ;  yet  even  fuch  an 
agrarian,  it  feems,  was  not  a  fufficient  check 
to  licentioufnefs,  and  they  found  it  neceffary  to- 
inflitute  a  fenate  of  forty  men.  Here,  at  leaft,' 
commenced  as  complete  an  ariilocracy  as  that  of 
ancient  Rome  ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  more  exactly,  as 
complete  a  feparation  of  the  ariflocratical  from 
the  democratical  part  of  the  community  :  and 
there  are  two  remarkable  circumftances  in  confir- 
mation 
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matlon  of  this  ;  one  is,  that  there  are  not  only- 
noble  famil.'es  in  this  illujirijfund  repuhlicd  SanSi 
Marinii  but  the  Gonftitution  has  limited  the  choice 
of  the  eleftors  fo  far  as  to  oblige  them  to  choofe 
one  half  of  the  fcnate  out  of  thefe  nobles  ;  the 
other  is,  that  the  names  of  the  agents  for  the  com- 
monwealth, of  the  notary,  and  the  witneffes  to 
two  intlruments  of  purchafes  madeat  feventy  years 
diftance  from  one  another,  one  in  i  loo,  the  other 
in  1 1  70,  are  the  fame. — It  is  not  credible  that 
they  were  the  fame  perfons  :  they  were  probably 
fons  or  grandfons — which  is  a  ilrong  proof  of 
the  attachment  to  ariilocratical  families  in  this 
little  Hate,  and  of  their  defire  to  continue  the 
fame  blood  and  the  fame  names  in  public  employ- 
ments, like  the  Oranges,  Fagels,  De  Lindens, 
&c.  in  Holland,  and  like  innumerable  other  ex- 
amples in  all  nations. 

Another  remarkable  circumftance  is,  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  citizens  to  attend  the  alTembly  of  the 
^7rif;;^(7,  which  obliged  them  to  make  a  law,  oblig- 
ing themfelves  to  attend,  upon  a  penalty.  This 
is  a  defeat,  and  a  misfortune  natural  to  every  de- 
mocratical  conftitution,  and  to  the  popular  part  of 
every  mixed  government.  A  general  or  too  com- 
mon difmclination  to  attend,  leaves  room  for  per- 
fons and .  parties  more  active  to  carry  points  by 
faftion  and  intrigue,  which  the  majority,  if  all 
wereprefent,  would  not  approve. 

It  is  curious  to  fee  how  many  checks  and  li- 
mitations are  contrived  for  this  legiilative  aflem- 
bly.  Half  nobles,  half  plebeians — all  upwards 
01  five-and-twenty  years  old — 'two  thirds  mull 
agree — no  fon  can  fit  with  his  fatherj  never  two 
of  the  fame  family. 

The  capitaneos  have  the  executive,  like  the  Ro- 
man confuls,   and   the  coni-miiTary  has  the  judi- 
cial. 
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cial. — Here  again  are  remarkable  limitations  i 
he  muft  be  a  foreigner,  and  he  is  for  three  years. 
This  is  to  give  fome  degree  of  {lability  to  the  ju- 
dicial power,  and  to  make  it  a  real  and  powerful 
check  both  to  the  executive  and  legiflative. 

We  are  not  indeed  told  whether  the  council  of 
forty  are  eleded  annually  or  for  life.  Mr.  Addi- 
fon  may,  from  his  well-known  character,  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  grand 
and  beautiful  monuments  of  ancient  arts  of  every 
kind  which  furrounded  him  in  Italy,  than  to  this- 
rou^^h  hillock,  althouofh  the  form  of  crovernment 
might  have  excited  his  curiofity,  and  the  fimpli- 
city  of  manners  his  elleem  ;  he  has  accordingly 
given  a  very  imperfedl  Hjetch  of  its  conftitution 
and  hiftory.  Yet  enough  appears  to  fliew  incon- 
teftibly,  that  St.  Marino  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
democracy.  It  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  arif- 
tocracy,  and  democracy,  as  really  as  Sparta  or 
RoMie  were,  and  as  the  MafTacliufetts,  New- 
York,  and  Maryland  now  are,  in  which  the  pow- 
ers of  the  governor,  fenate,  and  affembly,  are 
more  exactly  nfcertained  and  nicely  balanced, 
but  they  are  not  more  diftinft  than  thofe  of  the 
capitaneosy  council  of  forty,  and  the  arengo  are  ii\ 
St.  Marino. 

Should  it  be  argued  that  a  government  like 
this,  where  the  fovereignty  refides  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  is  a  democracy,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  the  right  of  fovereignty  in  all  na- 
tions is  unalienable  and  indivifible,  and  does  and 
can  refide  no  where  elfe  ;  but  not  to  recur  to  a 
principle  To  general,  the  exercife  as  well  as  right  of 
fovereignty,  in  Rome,  refided  in  the  people,  but 
the  government  was  not  a  democracy.  In  Ame- 
rica, the  right  of  fovereignty  refides  indifputably 
in  the  body   of   the  peo;^le,  and  they  have  the 

whole 
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whole  property  of  land.  There  are  no  nobles  or 
patricians — all  are  equal  by  law  and  by  birth. 
The  governors  and  fenates,  as  well  as  reprefenta- 
tlve  affemblles,  to  whom  the  exerclfe  of  fove- 
relgnty  Is  committed,  are  annually  chofen.  Go- 
vernmentr.  more  democratlcal  never  exiftcd;  they 
are  vaftly  more  fo  than  St.  Marino.  Yet  the  an- 
nual admlnlftration  Is  divided  Into  executive,  le- 
giflatlve,  and  judicial  powers  ;  and  the  leglflature 
Itfclf  Is  divided  Into  monarchical,  arlftocratlcal, 
and  democratlcal  branches  ;  and  an  equilibrium 
has  been  anxloufly  fought  for  In  all  theli'  deli- 
berations and  actions,  with  Infinitely  more  art, 
judgment,  and  {]<:ill,  than  appears  In  this  little 
Italian  commonwealth. 

The  liberty  and  the  honefty  of  thefe  people  Is 
not  at  all  furprliing.  In  fo  fmall  a  (late,  where 
every  man  perfonaily  knows  every  other,  let  the 
form  of  government  be  what  It  \Aill,  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible  that  any  thing  like  tyranny  or  cruelty 
can  '■ake  place.  A  king,  or  a  decemvlrate  In- 
truded v.'ith  the  government,  would  feel  the  cen- 
fiires  of  the  people,  and  be  conilantly  confcious 
of  the  facility  ot  affcmbiing  the  whole,  and  ap- 
prehenfive  of  an  exertion  of  their  llrength. 

The  poverty  of  this  people  appears,  by  the 
fine  of  one  penny  impofed  upon  abfence  from 
the  arengo;  and  by  the  law,  that  an  ambaiTador 
ihould  have  a  fhilling  a  day.  This  however  is  a 
falary  in  proportion  to  the  numbeis  of  the  people, 
as  thirty  guineas  a  day  would  be  to  an  ambaf- 
fador  from  the  United  States.  It  appears  alfo, 
from  the  phyfician's  being  obliged  to  keep  a 
horfe;  probably  there  is  not  a  carriage,  nor  ano- 
ther faddle-horfe.   In  the  commonwealth. 

A  handful  of  poor  people,  living  in  the  fim- 
pleft  manner,  by  hard  labour,  upon  the  produce 

of 
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of  a  few  cows,  flieep,  goats,  fvvine,  poultry,  and 
pigeons,  on  a  piece  of  rocky,  fnowy  ground,  pro- 
tefted  from  every  enemy  by  their  fituation,  their 
fuperftition,  and  even  by  their  poverty,  having 
no  commerce  nor  luxury,  can  be  no  example 
for  the  commonwealth  of  Pennfylvania,  Georgia, 
or  Vermont,  in  one  of  which  there  are  poflibly 
half  a  million  of  people,  and  in  each  of  the  other 
at  leaft  thirty  thoufands,  fcattered  over  a  large 
territory. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  ftronger  proof  cannot  be 
adduced  of  the  neceflity  of  different  orders,  and 
of  an  equilibrium  between  them,  than  this  com- 
monwealth of  St.  Marino,  where  there  are  fuch 
ftrong  fymptoms  of  both,  in  a  fociety,  where  the 
lead  occafion  for  them  appears  that  can  be  ima- 
gined to  take  place  in  any  conceivable  fituation. 


LETTER     IV. 

BISCAY. 


Dear  Sir, 

IN  a  refearch  like  this,  after  thofe  people  in 
Europe  who  have  had  the  Hcill,  courage,  and 
fortune,  to  preferve  a  voice  in  the  government, 
Bifcay,  in  Spain,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  omit- 
ted. While  their  neighbours  have  long  fince 
refigned  all  their  pretenfions  into  the  hands  of 
kings  and  priefts,  this  extraordinary  people  have 
preferved  their  ancient  language,  genius,  laws, 
government,  and  manners,  without  innovation, 
longer  than  any  other  nation  of  Europe.  Of 
Celtic  extraftion,  they  once   inhabited  feme  of 
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the  fined  parts  of  the  ancient  Bcetica  ;  but  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  unconquerable  averfion  to  a 
foreign  fervitude,  made  them  retire,  when  invaded 
and  overpowered  in  their  ancient  feats,  intothefe 
mountainous  countries,  called  by  the  ancients 
Cantabria.  They  were  governed  by  counts,  fent 
them  by  the  kings  of  Oviedo  and  Leon,  until 
859,  when  finding  themfelves  without  a  chief, 
becaufe  Zeno,  who  commanded  them,  was  made 
prifoner,  they  rofe  and  took  arms  to  refill  Or- 
dogne,  fon  of  Alfonfus  the  Third,  whofe  domi- 
iiation  was  too  fevere  for  them,  chofe  for  their 
chief  an  ifiiie  of  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland,  by 
the  mother's  fide,  and  fon-in-law  of  Zeno  their 
governor,  who  having  overcome Ordogne,  in  870, 
they  chofe  him  for  their  lord,  and  his  pofterity, 
who  bore  afterwards  the  name  of  Haro,  fucceed- 
cd  him,  from  father  to  fon,  until  the  king  Don 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  having  put  to  death  thofe  who 
were  in  poffeflion  of  the  lordfliip,  reduced  them 
to  a  treaty,  by  which  they  united  their  country, 
under  the  title  of  a  lordfhip,  with  Caftile,  by 
which  convention  the  king  of  Spain  is  now  lord 
of  Bifcay.  It  is  a  republic  ;  and  one  of  the  pri- 
vileges they  have  nioft  infilled  on,  is  not  to  have 
a  king  :  another  was,  that  every  new  lord,  at  his 
acceflion,  fiiouldcome  Into  the  country  in  perfon, 
with  one  of  his  legs  bare,  and  take  an  oath  to 
preferve  the  privileges  of  the  lordfliip.  The  pre- 
fent  king  of  Spain  Is  the  firfl  who  has  been  com- 
plimented with  their  confent,  that  the  oath  fhould 
be  adminlftered  at  Madrid,  though  the  other  hu- 
miliating and  indecent  ceremony  has  been  long 
laid  afide. 

Their  folicltude   for  defence   has  farrounded 
with  walli!  all  the  towns  in  the  dlllrl(5l.     They 

are 
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are  one-and-tvventy  In  number  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  Orduna,  Laredo,  Fcrtugalete,  Duran- 
go,  Bilbao,  and  St.  Andero.  Bifcay  is  divided 
into  nine  merindades,  a  fort  of  jurifdiclion  like  a 
bailiwick,  befides  the  four  cities  on  the  ccafl. 
The  capital  is  Bilbao. — The  whole  is  a  colledlion 
of  very  high  and  very  fteep  mountains,  rugged 
and  rocky  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  company  of 
'  men  pofted  on  one  of  them  might  defend  itfelf  as 
long  as  it  could  fubfift,  by  rolling  rocks  on 
their  enemy.  This  natural  formation  of  the  coun- 
try, which  has  rendered  the  march  of  armies  im- 
prafticable,  and  the  daring  fpirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, have  preferved  their  liberty. 

Aftive,  vigilant,  generous,  brave,  hardy,  in- 
clined to  war  and  navigation,  they  have  enjoyed, 
for  two  thoufand  years,  the  reputation  of  the  bell 
foldiers  and  failors  in  Spain,  and  even  of  the  bell 
courtiers,  many  of  them  having,  by  their  wit 
and  manners,  raifed  themfelves  into  offices  of  con- 
fequence  under  the  court  of  Madrid.  Theirva- 
luable  qualities  have  recommended  them  to  the 
efteem  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  who  have  hitherto 
left  them  in  poflcflion  of  thofe  great  imm.unities 
of  which  they  are  fo  jealous.  In  1632,  indeed, 
the  court  laid  a  duty  upon  fait  :  the  inhabitants  . 
of  Bilbao  rofe,  and  mafiacred  all  the  ofiicers  ap-  • 
pointed  to  colle6\  it,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
grand  admaral.  Three  thoufand  troops  were  fent 
to  punifh  them  for  rebellion  :  thefe  tht^y  fought, 
and  totally  defeated,  driving  moll  of  them  into 
the  fea,  which  diicouraeed  the  court  from  pur- 
fuing  their  plan  of  taxat-ion  ;  and  fmce  that  time 
the  king  has  had  no  officer  of  any  kind  in  the 
lordfliip,  except  his  corregidor. 

Many  writers  afcribe  their  flourifliing  com- 
merce 
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iRcrce  to  their  iituation  :  but,  as  this  Is  no  better 
than  that  of  Ferrol  or  Corunna,  that  advantage 
is  more  probably  due  to  their  liberty.  In  riding 
through  this  little  territory,  you  would  fancy 
yourfelf  in  Conne£licut :  inftead  of  miferable 
huts,  built  of  mud,  and  covered  with  draw,  you 
fee  the  country  full  of  large  and  commodious 
houfes  and  barns  of  the  farmer  ;  the  lands  well 
cultivated  ;  and  a  wealthy,  happy  yeomanry.  The 
roads,  fo  dangerous  and  Impaffable  in  moft  other 
parts  of  Spain,  are  here  very  good,  having  been 
made  at  a  vail  expence  of  labour. 

Although  the  government  is  called  a  democra- 
cy, we  cannot  here  find  all  authority  coUecSted 
into  one  center  ;  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  as 
many  diftlncl  governments  as  there  are  cities  and 
merindades.  The  general  government  has  two 
orders  at  leaft  ;  the  lord  or  governor,  and  the  bl- 
enniel  parliament.  Each  of  the  thirteen  fubor- 
dlnate  divifions  has  its  organized  government, 
with  its  chief  magiilrate  at  the  head  of  It,  We 
may  judge  of  the  form  of  all  of  them  by  that  of 
the  metropolis,  which  calls  itfelf,  In  all  Its  laws, 
the  noble  and  illuftrious  republic  of  Bilbao, 
This  city  has  its  alcalde,  who  Is  both  governoi* 
and  chief  juilice,  Its  twelve  regidores  or  counsel- 
lors, attorney-general,  &c.  and  by  all  thefe,  aif- 
fembled  in  the  confiflorlal  palace  under  the  tl^le^ 
ol  eongejo,  jujiicia,  y  regimienlo^  the  laws  arc 
made  in  the  name  of  the  lord  of  BIfcay,  and 
confirmed  by  him. 

Thefe  officers,  it  is  true,  are  ele£led  by  the  ci- 
tizens, but  they  muft  by  law  be  eledled,  as  well 
as  the  deputies  to  the  biennial  parliament  or  jun-  ■, 
ta  general,  out  of  a  few  noble  families,  unftained, 
both  by  the  fide  of  father  and  mother,  by  any 
4nixture  with  Moors,  Jews,  new  converts,  peni- 

D  tentiaries 
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tentlarles  of  the  inquifition,  (?cc.  They  muft  be 
natives  and  refidents,  worth  a  thoufand  ducats, 
and  rnufl  have  no  concern  In  commerce,  manu- 
faftures,  or  trade  ;  and,  by  a  fundamental  agree- 
ment among  all  the  merindades,  all  their  depu- 
ties to  the  junta  general,  and  all  their  regidores, 
findics,  fecretaries,  and  treafurers,  mu^  be  no- 
bles, at  lead  knights,  and  fuch  as  never  exer- 
cifed  any  mechanical  trades  themfelves  or  their 
fathers.  Thus  we  fee  the  people  themfelves  have 
ellablinied  by  law  a  contrafted  ariftocracy,  under 
the  appearance  of  a  liberal  democracy.  Ameri- 
cans, beware  ! 

Although  we  fee  here  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  that  in  of  every  city  and  merindad, 
the  three  branches  of  power,  of  the  one,  the 
few,  asd  the  many  ;  yet,  if  it  were  as  democra- 
tical  as  it  has  been  thought  by  fome,  we  could 
Dy  no  means  infer,  from  this  inftance  of  a  little 
fiock  upon  a  few  impradlicable  mountains,  in  a 
round  form  of  ten  leagues  dianicter,  the  utility 
or  prafticability  of  fuch  a  government  in  any 
other  countiy. 

The  difpofition  to  divifion,  fo  apparent  in  all 
democraticalgovernments, however  tempered  with 
ariftocratical  and  monarchical  powers^  has  Ihewn 
itfeif,  in  breaking  off  from  it  Guipufcoa  and  Al- 
laba  :  and  the  only  prefervative  of  it  from  other 
divifions,  has  been  the  fear  of  their  neighbours. 
They  always  knew,  that  as  focn  as  they  (hould 
fall  into  fn6lions,  or  attempt  innovations,  the 
court  of  Spain  would  interpofe,  and  prefcribe 
them  a  government  not  fo  much  to  their  talle. 


THE 
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THE         GRISONS. 


In  the  republic  of  the  Three  Leagues  of  th= 
Grifons,  the  fovereign  is  all  the  people  of  a  great 
part  of  the  ancient  Rhetia.  -  This  is  called  a  de- 
mocratical  republic  of  three  leagues.  i.  The 
League  of  the  Grifons.  2.  the  I^eague  Caddee. 
3.  The  League  of  Ten  Jurifdidlions.  Thefe 
three  are  united  by  the  perpetual  confederation 
of  1472,  which  has  been  ft'veral  times  renewed. 
The  government  refides  fovereignly  in  the  com- 
mons, where  every  thing  is  decided  by  the  plu- 
rality of  voices.  The  commons  ele6l  and  inllratt 
their  deputies  for  the  general  diet,  which  is  hel3 
once  a  year.  Each  league  ele6ls  alfo  its  chief  or 
prefident,  who  prefides  at  the  dietes,  each  one  in 
his  league.  The  general  diet  affembles  one  year 
at  llanz,  in  the  league  of  the  Grilons  ;  one  year 
ar  Coire,  in  the  league  Caddee  ;  and  one  year  at 
Ddvons  in  the  league  of  Ten  Jurifdictions.  There 
is  another  ordinary  afl'embly,  compofed  of  chiefs 
and  of  three  deputies  froni  each  league,  which  is 
held  at  Coire,  in  the  month  of  January.  Befides 
thefe  regular  aiTemblies,  they  hold  congreffes 
whenever  the  neceffities  of  the  Hate  reauire  them  ; 
fometimes  of  the  chiefs  alone,  fometimes-  of  cer- 
tain deputies  from  each  league,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  cafe  :  thefe  affemblics  are  held 
at  Coire.  The  three  leagues  form  but  one  body 
in  general  affairs  ;  and,  although  one  league  has 
more  deputies  than  another,  they  count  the  voices 
Without  diftinchion  of  leagues.  They  conduct 
feparately  their  particular  affairs.  Their  country 
is  thirty-five  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  in 
breadth. 

Even 
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Even  in  this  happy  country,  where  there  is 
more  equality  than  in  ahiioft  any  other,  there  are 
noble  families,  who,  although  they  live  like  their 
neighbours  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and 
think  it  no  difgrace,  are  very  proud  of  the  im- 
menfe  antiquity  of  their  defcent,  and  boall  of  it, 
and  value  themfelves  upon  it,  as  much  as  Julius 
Caefav  did,  who  was  defcended  from  a  goddefs. 


THE     UNITEED    PROVINCES    OF    THE     LOW 
COUNTRIES. 

There  are  in  Friefland  and  OveryfTell,  and 
perhaps  in  the  city  of  Dort,  certain  remnantb  of 
democratical  powers,  the  fragments  of  an  ancient 
edifice,  which  may  poflibly  be  re-ere£led  ;  but  as 
there  is  nothing  which  favours  Mr.  Turgot's, 
idea,  I  fhall  pafs  over  this  country  for  the  prefent. 


LETTER     V. 

SWITZERLAND. 


My  dear  Sir, 

IT  is  commonly  faid,  that  fome  of  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland  are  democratical,  and  others 
ariftocratical :  and  if  thefe  epithets  are  underftood 
only  to  mean,  that  one  of  thefe  powers  prevails 
in  fome  of  thofe  republics,  and  the  other  in  the 
reft,  they  are  juft  enough  ;  but  there  is  neither  a 
fimple  democracy,  nor  a  fimple  ariftocracy,  among 
them.     The  governments  of  thefe  confederated 
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dates,  like  thofe  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands^  are  very  complicated,  and  there- 
fore very  difficult  to  be  fully  explained  ;  yet  the 
moft  fuperficial  enquirer  will  find  the  moft  evi- 
dent traces  of  a  compofition  of  all  the  three  pow- 
ers in  all  of  them. 

To  begin  with  the  cantons  commonly  reputed 
democratical. 


DEMOCRATICAL    CANTONS. 

A     P     P     E    N    Z    E     L, 

The  canton  of  Appenzel  confifts  of  a  feries 
of  vallies,  fcattered  among  inaccelTible  rocks  and 
mountains,  in  all  about  eighteen  miles  fquare. 
The  people  are  laborious  and  frugal,  and  have  no 
commerce  but  in  cattle,  hides,  butter,  ch^efe, 
and  a  little  linen  made  of  their  own  flax.  It  has 
no  walled  towns,  and  only  two  or  three  open  bo- 
roughs, and  a  few  fmall  villages  :  it  is,  like  New- 
England,  almoft  a  continued  village,  covered  with 
excellent  houfes  of  the  yeomanry,  built  of  wood, 
each  of  which  has  its  territory  of  pailure  grounds, 
commonly  ornament.ed  with  trees  ;  neatnefs  and 
convemence  are  ftudied  without,  and  a  remark- 
able cleanlinefs  within.  The  principal  part  of  the 
inhabitants  have  preferved  the  fimplicity  of  the 
paftoral  life.  As  there  are  not,  at  moll,  above 
fifty  thoufand  fouls,  there  cannot  be  m.ore  than 
ten  thoufand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  is 
not  at  all  furprifing,  among  fo  much  freedom, 
though  among  rock  and  herds,  to  hear  of  lite- 
rature, an-i  men  of  letters  who  are  an  ornament 
to  their  country. 

D.  2 .  Never-^  - 
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Neverthclefs,  this  fimple  people,  fo  fmall  In 
number,  m  f o  narrow  a  territory,  could  not  agree. 
After  a  violent  conteft,  in  which  they  were  in 
danger  of  a  civil  war,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
other  cantons,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
they  agreed  to  divide  the  canton  into  t\^o  por^ 
tions,  the  Outer  and  the  Inner  Appenzel,  or 
Rhodes  Exterior  and  Rhodes  Interior.  Each  dif- 
trldl  has  now  its  refpe6iivc  chief  magillrate,  court 
of  juftice,  police,  bandaret,  and  deputy  to  the 
general  diet,  although  the  canton  has  but  one 
vote,  and  confequently  lofes  its  voice  if  the  two 
deputies  are  of  different  opinions.  The  canton  is 
divided  into  no  lefs  than  twelve  communities  ;  fix 
of  them  called  the  Inner  Appenzel,  lying  to  the 
call ;  and  fix  the  Outer,  to  the  well.  They  have 
one  general  fovereign  council,  which  iscompofed 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  perfons,  twelve 
taken  from  each  community. 

The  fovereignty  refides  In  the  general  affembly, 
"which,  in  the  interior  Rhodes,  meets  every  year 
at  Appenzel,  the  lafl  Sunday  in  April  ;  but,  in 
the  exterior  Rhodes,  it  affembles  alternately  at 
Trogen  and  at  Hundwyl.  In  the  interior  Rhodes 
are  the  chiefs  and  officers,  the  land  amman,  the 
ty  thing-man,  the  governor,  the  treafurer,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  country,  the  dir^£lor  of  the  buildings, 
the  direftor  of  the  churches,  and  the  enf;gn.  The 
exterior  Rhodes  have  ten  officers,  viz.  two  land 
ammans,  two  governors,  two  treafurers,  two  cap- 
tains, and  two  eniigns.  The  interior  Rhodes  is 
fubdivided  into  fix  IciTer  ones,  each  of  which  has 
fixtceen  counfellors,  among  whom  are  always  two 
chiefs.  The  grand  council  In  the  interior  Rhodes 
as  alfo  the  criminal  jurirdi£lion,  is  compofed  of 
^ne  hiiadTcd  and  twenty-eight  perfons,  who  af- 
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iismble  twice  a  year,  eight  days  after  the  general 
affembly,  and  as  many  other  times  as  occafions 
require.  Moreover,  they  have  alfo  the  little 
council,  called  the  weekly  council,  becaufe  it 
meets  every  v/eek  in  the  year.  The  exterior 
Rhodes  are  now  divided  into  nineteen  communi- 
ties ;  and  the  fovereignty  of  them  confills  in  the 
double  grand  council  of  the  country,  called  the 
eld  and  new  council,  which  affembles  once  a  year, 
eig-ht  days  after  the  adembly  of  the  country,  at 
Trogen  or  at  Herifaw,  and  is  compofed  of  ninety 
and  odd  perfons.  Then  follows  the  grand  coun- 
cil, in  which,  behdes  the  ten  officers,  the  rcign- 
inof  chiefs  of  all  the  communities  have  feats,  the 
direftors  of  the'buildings,  the  chancellor,  and  the 
fautier,  which  make  thirty-five  perfons ;  the  reign- 
inof  land  amman  prefides.  A/ter  this  comes  the 
little  council  from  before  tKe  fittern,  which  is 
held  every  firft  Tuefday  of  each  month  at  Tro- 
gen :  t'iie  reigning  land  amman  is  the  prefident, 
to  whom  always  affifts,  alternately,  an  officer, 
with  a  member  of  council  from  all  the  thirteen 
communities,  the  chancellor  of  the  country,  and 
the  fautier,  and  confifts  of  twenty  and  odd  per- 
fons. The  little  council  from  behind  the  fittern 
is  held  under  the  prefidency  of  tlie  reigning  land 
amman,  whenever  occafion  requires  :  it  is  held 
at  Herifaw,  Hundwyl,  or  Urnaefchcn  :  at  it  af- 
fiil  the  chancellor  of  the  country,  and  the  fautier, 
with  the  counfellors  of  the  fix  communities  be- 
hind the  fittern,  appointed  for  this  fervice. 

Let  me  aflc,  if  here  are  not  different  orders  of 
men,  and  balances  in  abundance  r  Such  an 
handful  of  people,  living  by  agriculture,  in  pri- 
mitive fimplicity,  one  would  think  might  live 
very  quietly,  almoil  without  any  government  at 
•all ;  jet,   iuilead  of  being  capable   of  colleding 

all 
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all  authority  into  one  affembly,  they  feem  to 
have  been  forcibly  agitated  by  a  mutual  power 
of  repulfion,  which  has  divided  them  into  two 
commonwealths,  each  of  which  has  its  monarchi- 
cal power  in  a  chief  magiftrate  ;  its  ariilocratical 
power  in  two  councils,  one  for  legiflation,  and 
the  other  for  execution  ;  befides  the  two  more 
popular  affemblies.  This  is  furely  no  fimple  de- 
mocracy.— Indeed  a  fimple  democracy  by  repre- 
fentation  is  a  contradidlion  in  terms. 


LETTER    VL 


U    N   D   E   R   W   A    L   D. 


My  dear  Sir, 

TH  E  canton  of  Underwald  confifts  only  of 
villages  and  boroughs,  although  it  is  twen- 
ty-five miles  in  length,  and  feventeen  in  breadth. 
T  hefe  dimenfions,  it  feems,  were  too  extenfiveto 
be  governed  by  a  legiflation  fo  imperfedlly  com- 
bined, and  nature  has  taught  and  compelled  them 
to  feparate  into  t\vo  divifions,  the  one  above,  and 
the  other  below,  a  certain  large  foreft  of  oaks, 
which  runs  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  country, 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  inferior  valley,  below 
the  foreft,  contains  four  communities  ;  and  the 
fuperior,  above  it,  Cix.  The  principal  or  capital 
is  Sarnen.  The  fovereign  is  the  whole  country, 
the  foverelgnty  refiding  in  the  general  affembly, 
where  all  the  males  of  fifteen  have  entry  and  fuf- 
frage  ;  but  each  valley  apart  has,  with  refpeft  to 
its  interior  concerns,  its  'and  amman,  its  ofiicers, 
of  adminiftration,  and  its  public  affembiy,  com- 
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pofed  of  fifty-eight  fenators,  taken  from  the 
communities.  As  to  affairs  without,  there  Is  a 
general  council,  formed  of  all  the  officers  of  ad- 
mini  ftration,  and  of  fifty-eight  fenators  chofen 
ill  the  faid  councils  of  the  two  valleys.  Befides 
this,  there  are  for  juftlce  and  police,  the  chamber 
of  feven,  and  the  chamber  of  fifteen,  for  the 
upper  valley,  and  the  chamber  of  eleven  for  the 
lower. 

Here  again  are  arrangements  more  complicat- 
ed, and  ariftocvatlcal  preferences  more  decided. 
In  order  to  counterpoife  the  democratlcal  affem- 
bly,  than  any  to  be  found  in  America,  and  the 
land  amman  is  as  great  a  man  In  proportion  as  an 
American  governor.    Is  this  a  fimple  dem.ocracy  ? 
Has  this  little  clan  of  graziers  been  able  to  col- 
left  all  authority  into  one  centre  ?  Are  there  not 
three  affemblles  here  to     moderate  and  balance 
each  other  ?  and  are  not  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial powers  feparated  from  the  legiflatlve  ?  Is  it 
not  a  mixed   government,    as   much  as   any  In 
America?  although  Its  conftltution  Is  not  by  any 
means  fo  well  digefled  as  ten  at  lea  ft  of  thofe  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  although  it  would  never 
be    found  capable  of  holding  together  a  great 
nation. 


LETTER 
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LETTER      VII. 

CLARIS. 

My  dear  Sir, 

TH  E  canton  of  Claris  Is  a  mountainous 
country,  of  eight  miles  long  and  four  wide, 
according  to  their  own  authors,  perhaps  intend- 
ing German  miles ;  but  twenty-five  miles  in  length 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  according  to  fome  Eng- 
lifti  accounts.  The  commerce  of  it  is  in  cheefe, 
butter,  cattle,  lin?n,  and  thread.  Ten  thou- 
fand  cattle,  and  four  thoufand  flicep,  paftured 
in  fummer  upon  the  mountains,  conllitute  their 
wealth. 

The  inhabitants  live  together  In  a  general  equa- 
lity, and  moft  perfe6l  harmony  ;  even  thofe  of 
the  different  perfuafions  of  Catholics  and  Proteft- 
ants,  who  fometimes  perform  divine  fervice  in 
the  fame  church,  one  after  the  other  :  and  all  the 
offices  of  ftate  are  indifferently  adminiftered  by 
both  parties,  though  the  Proteftants  are  more  in 
number,  and  fuperior  both  in  induftry  and  com- 
merce. All  the  houfcs  are  built  of  wood,  large 
and  folid,  thofe  of  the  richeft  inhabitants  differ- 
ing only  from  thofe  of  the  poorer,  as  they  are 
larger. 

The  police  is  well  regulated  here,  as  it  is 
throughout  Switzerland.  Liberty  does  not  dege- 
nerate into  llcentloufnefs.  Liberty,  independence, 
and  an  exemption  from  taxes,  amply  compenfate 
for  a  want  of  the  refinements  of  luxury.  There 
are  none  fo  rich  as  to  gain  an  afcendency  by  lar- 
geffes.  If  they  err  in  their  councils,  it  is  an 
■error  of  the  judgment,  and  not  of  the  heart.  As 
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there  is  no  fear  of  invafion,  and  they  have  no  con- 
quefls  to  make,  their  policy  confifts  in  maintain- 
ing their  independence,  and  preferving  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  As  the  end  of  government  is  the 
grcateft  happinefs  of  the  greatell  number,  faving 
at  the  fame  time  the  ftipulated  rights  of  all,  go- 
vernments like  thefe,  where  a  large  fliare  of  power 
is  preferved  by  the  people,  deferve  to  be  admired 
and  imitated.  It  is  in  fuch  governments  that 
human  nature  appears  in  its  dignity,  honeft, 
brave,  and  generous. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Switzerland 
was  originally  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Greeks, 
the  fame  greatnefs  of  foul,  the  fame  fpirit  of  in- 
dependence, the  fame  love  of  their  country,  has 
animated  both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  to 
that  determined  heroifm  which  prefers  death  to 
flavery.  Their  liiftory  is  full  of  examples  of  vic- 
tories obtained  by  fmall  numbers  of  men  over 
large  armies.  In  1388  the  Auflrians  made  an 
irruption  into  their  territory,  with  an  army  of 
fifteen  thoufand  men  ;  but  inilead  of  conquering 
the  country  as  they  expected,  in  attacking  about 
four  hundred  men  polled  on  the  mountains  at 
N.xfel,  they  were  broken  by  the  flones  rolled 
upon  theni  from  the  fummit  :  the  Svv-ifs,  at  this 
critical  moment,  rufhed  down  upon  them  with 
fuch  fury,  as  forced  them  to  retire  with  an  im- 
menfe  lofs.  Such  will  ever  be  the  character  of  a 
people,  who  preferve  fo  large  a  ftiare  to  themfelves 
in  their  legiflature,  while  they  temper  their  con- 
flitution,  at  the  fame  time,  with  an  executive 
power  in  a  chief  magiilrate,  and  an  ariilocratical 
power  in  a  wife  fenate. 

The  government  here  is  by  no  m»eans  entirely 
democratical.  It  is  true  that  the  fovereign  is 
the  whole  country,  and  the  fovereignty  refides  in 

the 
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the  general  afTembly  where  each  male  of  fifteen 
with  his  fword  at  his  fide,  has  his  feat  and  vote. 
It  is  true,  that  this  affembly,  which  is  annually- 
held  in  an  open  plain,  ratifies  the  laws,  lays 
taxes,  enters  into  alliances,  declares  war  and 
makes  peace. 

But  it  has  a  firfl;  magiftrate  in  a  land  amman, 
who  is  the  chief  of  the  republic,  and  is  chofen 
alternately  from  among  the  Proteftants  and  from 
among  the  Catholics.  The  Proteflant  remains 
three  years  in  office  ;  the  Catholic  two  The 
manner  of  his  appointment  is  a  mixture  of  elec- 
tion and  lot.  The  people  clioofe  five  candi- 
dates, v/ho  draw  lots  for  the  cfEiGe.  The  other 
great  offices  of  fcate  are  appointed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

There  is  a  council  called  a  fenate,  compofed  of 
the  land  amman,  a  ftadthalder,  and  fixty  two  fe- 
nators,  forty -eight  Proteftants  and  fourteen  Ca- 
tholics, all  taken  from  fifteen  tagwen  or  corvees, 
into  which  the  three  principal  quarters  or  parti- 
tions of  the  country  are  fubdivided  for  its  more 
convenient  government.  In  this  fenate  called  the 
council  of  regency,  the  executive  power  refides. 
Each  tafwen  or  corvee  furnifhes  four  fenators  ; 
befides  the  borough  of  Claris,  which  furnillies 
fix. 

Inllead  of  a  fimple  democracy,  it  is  a  mixed 
government,  in  which  he  monarchical  power  in 
the  land  amman,  ftavlthalder  or  pro-conful,  the 
ariftocratical  order  in  the  fenate,  and  the  demo- 
cratical in  the  general  affembly,  are  diftinftly 
marked.  It  is,  however,  but  imiperfe6lly  ba- 
lanced ;  fo  much  of  the  executive  power  in  an 
ariftocratical  affembly  would  be  dangerous  in  the 
higheft  degree  in  a  large  ftate,  and  among  a 
rich  people.  If  this  canton  could  extend  its  do- 
minion. 


minion,  or  greatly  multiply  its  numbers,  it  would 
foon  find  the  neceflity  of  giving  the  executive 
power  to  the  land  am  man,  in  order  to  defend  the 
people  againft  the  fenate  ;  for  the  fenate,  although 
it  is  always  the  refervoir  of  wifdom,  is  eternally 
the  very  focus  of  ambition. 


LETTER     VIII. 


Z    U    G. 


My  dear  Sir, 

TH  E  canton  of  Zug  is  fmall,  but  rich,  and 
divided  into  mountains  and  plains.  The 
fovereign  is  the  city  of  Zug,  and  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  divided  into  five  quarters,  which 
pOiTefs  the  fovereignty  ;  the  city  of  Zug  is  two, 
and  the  country  three,  Mentzingen,  Egeri,  and 
Bar.  The  government  is  very  complicated,  and 
the  fovereignty  refides  in  the  general  afiTembly  of 
the  five  quarters,  where  each  male  perfon  of  fif- 
teen years  of  age  has  admittance  and  a  voice.  It 
afTembles  annually,  to  ena<5l  laws,  and  choofe 
their  magill rates.  Thus  thefe  five  quarters  make 
a  body  of  a  democratical  republic  which  com- 
mands the  reft  of  the  canton.  They  furnifli  al- 
ternately the  land  amman,  the  head  or  chief 
of  the  ftate,  who  m.uft  always  refide  at  Zug  with 
the  regency  of  the  country,  although  he  ia  chofen 
by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the  quarters  colle6lively. 
He  continnes  three  years  in  office  when  taken 
from  the  diftrift  of  Zug,  and  but  two  when 
chofen  from  any  of  the  others. 

E  The 
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The  council  of  regency,  to  wbom  the  general 
adminiilration  of  ufiah's  is  intrufted,  is  coniDofed 
of  forty  lenators,  thirteen  from  the  city,  and 
twenty-feven  from  the  country. 

I'he  city,  moreover,  has  its  chief,  its  councilj,. 
and  its  officers  apart,  and  every  cne  of  the  other 
quarters  has  the  fame. 

It  is  a  total  mifapplication  of  words  to  call 
this  government  a  fimple  democracy  :  for,  al- 
though the  people  are  accounted  for  fomething, 
and  indeed  for  more  than  in  moft  other  free  g-o- 
vernments  ;  in  other  words,  although  it  is  a  free 
republic,  it  is  rather  a  confederation  of  four  or 
five  republics,  each  of  which  has  its  monarchical^ 
ariftocratical,  and  democi-atical  branches  ;  than  a 
fimple  democracy.  The  confederation  too  has  its 
three  branches  ;  the  general  afiembly,  the  regen- 
cy of  fenators,  and  the  land  amman  ;  being  dif- 
ferent orders  tem.perins^  each  other,  as  really  as 
the  houfe,  council,  and  governor^  in  any  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


LETTER     IX. 


U     R     I. 


My  dear  Sir, 

TH  E  canton  of  Uri,  the  place  of  the  birth 
asid  refidence  of  William  Tell,  fhook  off 
the  yoke  of  Auftria  in  1308,  and,  with  Switz  and 
Underwald,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  perpetual 
alliance  of  the  cantons,  -'315-  '^he  canton 
confifts  only  of  vilLiges  and  little  tov/ns  or  bour- 

gades. 


gades,  and  the  whole  is  divided  into  ten  genoffa- 
men,  or  inferior  communities.  It  has  no  city. 
Altdorf,  where  the  general  aflemblies  are  held, 
and  the  land  amman  and  regency  refides,  is  the 
principal  village. 

The  land  amman  and  the  principal  magiflrates' 
are  ele6^ed  in  the  general  affembly,  in  which    all 
the  male  perfons  of  fifteen  years  of  age  have  a 
riofht  to  a  feat  and  a  vote. 

The  fenate  or  council  of  regency,  in  whom  is 
vefted  the  executive  power,  is  compofed  of  iixty 
members,  taken  equally  from  each  genoffamen, 
though  they  refide  at  the  capital  borough.  From. 
this  council  are  taken  ail  the  neceffary  offi- 
cers. 

There  are  two  other  councils  ;  one  called  the 
chamber  of  feven,  and  the  other  the  chamber  of 
fifteen,  for  the. management  of  leffer  affairs. 

The  valley  of  Urferen,  three  leagues  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  marches  under  the  banners 
of  Uri  ;  but  it  is  but  an  ally,  conncfted  b  y 
treaty  in  1410.  It  has  its  proper  land  amman 
and  council,  and  has  alfo  a  bailiwick  fubjeft 
to  it. 

The  village  of  Gerfaw  is  a  league  in  breadth, 
and  two  in  length  :  there  are  about  a  thoufand 
inhabitants.  This  is  thefmalleft  republic  in  Eu- 
rope :  it  has  however  its  land  amman,  its  coun- 
cil of  regency,  and  its  general  affembly  of  bur- 
geffes,  its  courts  of  jufl:ice  and  militia,  although 
it  is  faid  there  is  not  a  fingle  horfe  in  the  whole 
empire.  Such  a  diminutive  republic,  in  an  ob- 
fcure  corner,  and  unknown,  is  interefting  to 
Americans,  not  only  becaufe  every  fpot  of  earth 
on  which  civil  liberty  flouriflies  deferves  their  ef- 
tecm,  but  upon  this  occafion  is  particularly  im- 
portant, 
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portant,  as  it  fhews  the  impoflibllity  of  erefti'ng 
even  the  fmalleft  government,  among  the  po  orell 
people,  wichout  different  orders,  councils,  and  ba- 
lances. 


LETTER     X. 

S    W    I    T    Z. 

My  dear  Sir, 
*  I  ^HE  canton  of  Svvitz  has  the  honour  of  giv 
ing  the  name  to  the  whole  confederation, 
becaufethe  firil  battle  for  independence  was  fought 
there  :  yet  it  confiils  only  of  villages  divided  into 
fix  quarters,  the  firft  of  which  is  Switz,  where  the 
ordinary  regency  of  the  country  refides.  The 
fovereign  is  the  whole  country  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
fovereignty  refides  in  the  general  adembly  of  the 
country,  where  all  the  males  of  fifteen  years  of 
age  have  a  right  of  entry  and  fuffrage. 

Yet  they  have  their  land  amman  ;  and  their  or- 
dinary regency  at  which  the  land  amrnan  pre- 
fides,  compofed  of  fjxty  counfellors,  taken  equal- 
ly from  the  fix  quarters.  All  the  neceifary  offi- 
cers are  taken  from  this  council. 

There  are,  befides  the  fecret  chamber,  the 
chamber  of  feven,  and  the  chamber  of  nine,  for  fi* 
nance,  juftice,  and  police. 


LETTEi^ 
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LETTER    XI. 
ARISTOCRATICAL    REPUBLICS. 

THE      CANTON       OF       BERNE. 


My  dear  Sir, 

IT  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Tur- 
got,  by  collefting  all  authority  into  one  cen- 
ter could  have  intended  an  ariftocratical  afiem- 
bly.  He  mud  have  meant,  however,  a  fimple 
form  of  government  of  fome  kind  or  other  ;  and 
there  are  but  three  kinds  of  fimple  forms,  demo- 
cracy, ariftocracy,  and  monarchy.  As  we  have 
gone  through  moit,  if  not  all,  the  government! 
in  Europe  in  which  the  people  have  any  fhare  ;  it 
will  throw  much  light  upon  our  fubject  if  we 
proceed  to  the  ariilocracies  and  oligarchies ;  for 
we  fhall  find  all  thefe  under  a  neceflity  of  eftab- 
lifliing  orders,  checks  and  balances,  as  much  as 
the  democracies.  As  the  people  have  been  al- 
ways neceflitated  to  eftablilh  monarchical  and 
ariftocratical  powers,  to  check  themfelves  from 
rufliing  into  anarchy  ;  fo  have  ariftocratical  bo- 
dies ever  been  obliged  to  contrive  a  number  of 
divifions  of  their  powers  to  check  themfelves  from 
running  into  oligarchy. 

The  canton  of  Berne  has  no  other  fovereign 
than  the  fingle  city  of  Berne.  The  fovereignty 
refides  in  the  grand  council,  which  has  the  legif- 
lative  power,  and  the  power  of  making  peace, 
war,  and  alliances,  and  Is  compofed  of  two  hun- 
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dred  counfellors  and  ninety-nine  afiefTors,  tlie 
cledlion  of  whom  is  made,  by  the  feizeniers  and 
the  fenate,  from  the  citizens,  from  whom  they 
are  fuppofed  virtually  to  derive  their  power  ;  but 
a  general  affembly  of  the  citizens  is  never  called 
together,  on  any  occafion,  or  for  any  purpofe> 
not  even  to  lay  taxes,  nor  to  make  alliances  or 
war.  To  be  eligible  into  the  grand  council,  one 
mud  be  a  citizen  of  Berne,  member  of  one  of 
the  focieties  or  tribes,  and  at  leall  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  executive  power  is  delegated  by  the  grand 
council  to  the  fenate  or  little  council,  which  is 
compofed  of  twenty-feven  perfons,  including  the 
two  avoyer?  or  chiefs  of  the  republic,  the  two 
treafurers  of  the  German  country,  and  of  the 
pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  four  bannerets  or  com- 
manders of  the  militia,  taken  from  the  four  firft 
tribes,  for  the  four  diftrifts  of  the  city.  Vacan- 
cies In  this  fenate  are  filled  up  by  a  complicated 
mixture  of  ballot  and  lot  :  twenty-fix  balls,  three 
of  which  are  gold,  are  drawn  out  of  a  box  by 
the  fev^ral  fenators  ;  thofe  who  draw  the  golden 
ones  nominate  three  electors  out  of  the  little 
council  ;  in  the  fame  m.anner,  feven  members  are 
defignated  from  the  grand  council,  who  no- 
minate feven  elc61ors  from  their  body  ;  thefe  ten 
nominate  ten  candidates  to  be  voted  for  in  the 
grand  council:  the  four  of  thefe  who  have  the 
mod  votes,  draw  each  of  them  a  bailout  of  a  box, 
which  has  in  it  two  of  gold  and  two  of  filver  ;  the 
two  who  draw  the  gold  are  voted  for  in  the  grand 
council,  and  he  who  has  the  moll  votes  is  chofen, 
provided  he  be  married,  and  has  been  ten  years 
in  the  grand  council. 

Vacancies  in  the  grand  council  are  filled  up,  at 
certain  periods  of  about  ten  years,  and  two  new 
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members  are  appointed  by  eacK  avoyer,  one  by 
each  feizenier  and  fenator,  and  two  or  three  others 
by  other  officers  of  ftate  ;  if  there  are  more  va- 
cancits,  they  are  filled  by  the  election  of  the  fei- 
zenlers  and  fcnators. 

The  feizeniers,  who  have  this  eleftive  power, 
are  drawn  by  lot  from  among  thole  members  of 
the  grand  council  who  have  held  the  office  of 
bailiffs,  and  who  have  finifned  the  term  of  their 
adminiftration.  The  bannerets  and  feizeniers 
have,  by  the  conllitution,  an  authority,  for  three 
days  in  Eafter,  refembling  that  of  the  cenfors  in 
ancient  Rome,  and  may  deprive  any  member  of 
either  council  of  his  place  ;  but,  as  their  fen- 
tence  mull  be  confirmed  by  the  great  council, 
they  never  exercife  their  power.  There  are  fix 
noble  families  at  Berne,  who  enjoy  the  precedence 
of  all  the  other  fenators,  althougk  more  ancient 
members,  and  have  rank  immediately  after  the 
banneretS- 

The  principal  magillrates  are,  the  two  avoyerSj 
who  hold,  their  offices  for  life;  the  two  treafu- 
rers,  who  continue  for  fix  years  ;  and  the  four 
bannerets,  who  remain  only  four.  The  avoyers 
officiate  alternately  a  year  ;  and  the  reigning  avo- 
yer, although  he  prefides  in  council,  in  an  ele- 
vated feat  under  a  canopy,  and  has  the  public 
feal  before  him,  has  no  vote  except  in  cafes  of 
equal  divifions,  and  never  gives  his  opinion  un- 
lets it  is  required.  The  avoyer,  out  of  office, 
is  the  firft  fenator  and  prefident  of  the  fecret 
council. 

The  fecret   council  is  compofed  of  the  avoyer 
out  of  office,    the  four  bannerets,   the  two  trea- 
furers,    and   two  other  fecret   counfellors  taken 
from  the  fenata.      In  this  body  all  affairs  that  re- 
quire 
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quire  fecrecy,  and  fome  of  thefe  are  of  great  im- 
portance, are  debated  and  determined. 

The  grand  council  aflembles  and  deliberates 
by  its  own  authority  at  itated  times,  and  fuper- 
intends  all  affairs,  although  the  moll  important 
are  delegated  generally  to  the  fenate.  The  whole 
adminiftration  is  celebrated  for  its  uncommon 
moderation,  precifion,  and  difpatch. 

There  are  feventy-two  bailiwicks,  diflrlbuted 
in  four  claffes,  comprehending  a  country  of  fixty 
leagues  in  length,  or  a  third  part  of  all  Switzer- 
land, fubjecl  to  this  city.  The  bailins  are  ap- 
pointed by  lot  from  the  grand  council.  They 
were  formerly  chofen,  but  this  method  rendering 
all  the  members  dependent  upon  a  few,  who  had 
the  moit  influence,  it  had  too  ftrong  a  tendency 
to  an  oligarchy.  The  bailiwicks  are  the  molt 
profitable  places,  and  are  filled  from  the  grand 
council.  The  bailiffs  live  in  much  fplendour, 
and  are  able  to  lay  up  two  or  three  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  a  year,  befides  difcharging  all 
their  expences.  They  repefent  the  fovereign  au- 
thority, put  the  laws  in  execution,  collect  the  re- 
venues, a<El  as  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes  ; 
but  an  appeal  lies  to  Berne,  in  civil  caufes  to  the 
courts  of  juftice,  and  in  criminal  to  the  fenate  : 
but  as  the  judges  on  appeal  are  perfons  who  ei- 
ther have  been  or  expect  to  be  bailiffs,  there  is 
great  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  partiality. 

There  is  no  flanding  army,  but  everj-  male  of 
fixteen  is  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  obliged  to 
provide  himfelf  an  uniform,  a  muficet,  powder 
and  ball ;  and  no  pcafant  is  allowed  to  marry, 
without  producing  his  arms  and  uniform..  Th'^ 
arms  are  infpedled  every  year,  and  the  men  ex- 
crcifed.    There  are  arfenals  of  arms  at  Berne,  and 
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in  every  bailiwick,  fufficient  fortlie  militia  of  the 
diftrift,  and  a  fum  of  money  for  three  months  pay. 
The  dragoons  are  chofen  from  thefubftantial  farm- 
ers, who  are  obliged  to  provide  their  own  horfes 
and  accoutrements.  There  is  a  council  of  war, 
of  v/hich  the  avoyer  out  of  place  is  prefident,  in 
peace  ;  in  war,  a  general  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand all  the  forces  of  the  ft  ate. 

There  is  a  political  feminary  for  the  youth, 
called  the  exterior  ftate,  which  is  a  miniature  of 
the  whole  government.  The  young  men  affem- 
ble  and  go  through  all  the  forms  ;  they  have 
their  grand  council,  fenate,  avoyers,  treafurers, 
bannerets,  feizeiners,  &c. :  the  poft  of  avoyer  is 
fought  with  great  affiduity.  They  debate  upon 
political  fubjeds,  and  thus  improve  their  talents 
by  excrcife,  and  become  more  capable  of  ferving 
the  public  in  future  life. 

The  nobility  in  this  country  are  haughty,  and 
much  averfe  to  mixing  in  company,  or  any  fami- 
liar converfation  with  the  common  people  :  the. 
commons  are  taught  to  believe  the  nobles  fupe- 
riors,  whofe  right  it  is  to  rule  ;  and  they  believe 
their  teachers,  and  are  very  willing  to  be  go- 
verned. 


L  E  T  T  E  k      XII. 


F    R    I     B    O     U     R    G« 

My  dear  Sir, 
'  I  '  H  E  canton  &£  Fribourg  is  ariftocratical, 
°*-  not  having  more  than  forty  families,  vi'^ho 
can  have  any  part  in  the  government.  Thefe  all 
live  very  nobly ;  that  is  to  fay,  without  com- 
merce, manufaflures,  or  trades. 

The 
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The  fovereignty  and  legiflatlve  authority  refides 
in  the  council  of  two  hundred  perfons,  compofed 
of  the  two  avoyers,  who  are  for  life  ;  twenty- 
two  counfellors  ;  four  bannerets;  fixty  otlier  coun- 
fellors,  from  whom  the  twenty-four  who  com- 
pofe  the  fenate,  in  which  refides  the  executive 
power,  ars  taken  when  they  are  to  be  replaced  ; 
and  one  hundred  and  twelve  others,  whom  they 
call  the  grand  fenate  of  two  hundred. 

The  two  avoyers  are  elefted  by  the  plurality 
of  fuffrages  of  all  the  citizens.  They  hold  their 
offices  for  life,  and  prefide  alternately  a  year. 
The  twenty-two  counfellors  are  alfo  for  life,  and 
are  defignated  by  lot,  as  well  as  the  bannerets, 
whofe  charges  continue  but  three  years.  The 
fixty  are  alfo  nominated  by  lot,  and  are  drawn 
from  the  hundred  and  twelve,  called  the  two 
hundred.  Thefe  laft  come  for\vard  in  the  ftate 
by  the  prefentation  and  nomination  of  the  fecret 
chamber,  compofed  of  twenty-four  Bcfides  the 
bannerets,  who  are  the  chiefs  of  it.  This 
chamber,  which  is  fovereign,  befides  the  right 
of  nomination  to  the  ftate,  has  alone  that  of  cor- 
reftion,  and  of  propofing  regulations. 

The  two  avoyers,  the  twenty-two  counfellors, 
and  the  four  bannerets,  form  the  little  fenate, 
which  hears  and  determines  civil  cauies,  and  af- 
fembles  every  day. 

The  affairs  of  Hate  are  carried  before  the  grand 
fenate  of  two  hundred. 

The  tribes  are  corporations  of  tradefmen,  who 
have  no  part  in  government,  and  who  affemble 
in  their  abbays,  only  for  the  affairs  of  their  oc- 
cupations, and  all  their  llatutes  are  approved  or 
rejefted  by  the  fenate. 

There  are  thirty-one  bailiwicks  fubjeft  to  this 
canton.     The  method  of  determining  the   mem- 
bers 
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bevs  of  the  little  fenate  and  fecret  council  is  ano- 
ther check.  The  names  of  the  candidates  in  no- 
mination are  placed  in  a  box,  containing  as  many- 
partitions  as  there  are  perfons  :  the  ballots  are 
thrown  into  this  box  by  the  elecfiors,  without 
knowing  how  the  names  are  placed  ;  and  the  can- 
didate whofe  name  occupies  the  divifion,  which 
receives  by  accident  the  mod  ballots,  has  the  lot. 
This  is  to  guard  againll  the  influence  of  families; 
for,  among  thofe  few  families  from  which  alone 
any  candidate  can  be  takt;n,  fonie  have  more  in- 
fluence than  others.  The  canton  contains  fixty- 
fix  thoufand  fouls.  Its  land  produces  good  paf- 
ture,  fome  corn,  and  little  wine  ;  it  has  no  com- 
merce, and  not  much  literature.  It  has  more 
troops  in  foreign  fervice  than  any  other  canton  in 
proportion.  As  the  rivers  and  lakes  have  a  di- 
rect communication  with  the  fca,  they  might  have 
a  valuable  commerce  ;  but  as  none  of  the  perfons 
concerned  in  government  can  be  merchants,  no 
coiTirnerce  can  ever  be  in  fafliion,  except  that  of 
their  noble  blood  to  foreign  fovereigns.  It  is  no 
doubt  much  to  the  honour  of  their  fidelity  and 
valour,  to  be  chofen  fo  generally  to  be  the  life- 
guards of  princes  ;  but  whether  they  can  vindi- 
care  fuch  a  traffic,  upon  principles  of  juftice,  hu- 
manity, or  policy,  or  from  the  imputation  of  a 
more  mercenary  fpirit  than  that  of  ordinary  com- 
merce, is  for  them  to  confrder.  The  confervation 
of  the  oligarchy  is  entirely  owing  however  to  this 
cuilom  :  for  a  youthful  fiery  nobility  at  home  in 
idlenefs,  would  neceffarily  become  ambitious  of 
popularity,  and  cither  procure,  by  intrigues  and 
infurredtions,  a  greater  Ihare  of  importance  to  the 
people,  ci-  fet  up  one  of  the  greatefl:  genius  and 
cnterprize  among  them  for  a  defpot.  In  foreign 
fervice  they  exhauft  their  reftlefs  years,  and  re- 
turn, 
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turn,  after  the  deaths  of  their  fathers,  fatigued 
with  diflipation,  to  enjoy  their  honours  and 
eftates  ;  to  fupport  thofe  laws  which  are  fo  par- 
tial to  their  wiflies;  and  to  re-afTame  the  manly 
firaplicity  of  manners  of  their  native  country. 


LETTER     XIII. 

S    O     L     E     U     R    E. 

My  dear  Sir, 

THE  canton  of  Soleure,  feven  leagues  in 
breadth  and  twelve  in  length,  contains  fifty 
thoufand  fouls,  and  the  Patrician  families  are  in 
quiet  pofTeffion  of  all  the  public  offices.  The 
fovereign  is  the  city  of  Soleure;  and  the  fove- 
reignty  refides  in  the  grand  council,  confiding 
of  two  avoyers,  who  prefide  alternately,  and  whofe 
election  depends  upon  the  council,  and  all  the  ci- 
tizens in  general,  who  are  divided  into  eleven 
tribes  ;  of  twenty-three  of  the  thirty-three  fena- 
tors  taken  from  the  tribes,  each  of  which  furnifhes 
three;  and  of  fixty-fix  members  who  reprefent 
the  citizens,  and  are  taken  alfo  from  the  tribes 
jn  equal  numbers,  viz.  fix  from  each  tribe. 

The  fenate  is  compofed  of  the  two  avoyers,  and 
the  thirty-three  fenators  taken  from  the  tribes, 
making  thirty-five  in  all,  who  are  called  the  little 
council,  conduct  the  affairs  of  ftate,  and  judge 
caufes  civil  and  ciiminal.  The  two  councils 
make  together  the  number  of  one  hundred,  with- 
out computing  the  avoyer  in  office,  who  prefides 
in  chief.  This  body,  named  the  grand  council, 
makes  laws  and  ftatutes  j  treats  of  alliances;  peace 

and 
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5i!id  war;  decides  appeals  in  the  laft  refort;  elefta 
the  treafurer,  the  fourth  in  rank  in  the  (late,  and 
the  exterior  bailiffs.  The  thirty-three  fenators 
confill  of  eleven  alt-rathsor  fenlor  connfellors,  and 
twenty-two  yunk-raths  or  juniors.  Upon  the 
removal  by  death  of  one  of  the  alt-raths,  the 
eldeii:  of  the  yunk-raths  fucceeds  him,  and  tliis 
vacancy  is  filled,  out  of  the  great  council,  by 
eledlion  of  the  eleven  alt-raths.  From  among  the 
alt-raths,  the  two  avoyers,  the  banneret,  and  the 
treafurer,  the  four  principal  magiftrates  of  the 
commonwealth,  are  chofen ;  and  on  the  death  of 
an  avoyer,  the  banneret  fucceeds  to  his  place, 
after  having  gone  through  the  formality  of  a  no- 
mination by  the  general  aiTembly  of  citizens. 
Vacancies  in  the  grand  council  are  fupplied  by 
ihe  alt-raths,  from  the  fame  tribe  to  which  the 
deceafed  member  belonged.  There  is  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  in 
which  the  avoyers  and  banneret  are  confirmed  in 
their  places:  the  fenior  and  junior  counfellors 
at  the  fame  time  mutually  confirm  each  other. 
All  thefe  confirmations  are  matters  of  courfe, 
and  mere  form.  All  other  public  ^employments 
are  difpofcd  of  by  the  fenate. 

The  revenues  of  the  public,  and  falaries  of  of- 
fices, are  very  confiderable,  and  afford  the  few 
diftinguiflied  families  very  profitable  emoluments. 
Thegrand  fautisr  Is  annually  elefted  by  all  the  citi- 
zens. There  are  feveral  tribunals  and  chambers : 
the  fecret  council,  formed  of  the  two  avoyers, 
the  banneret,  the  treafurer,  the  mofl  ancient  of 
the  fenatoi's  of  the  firil  ordjr  or  alt-raths,  the 
fecretary  of  ftate,  and  attorney-general  :  the 
<:ouncil  of  war:  the  council  of  juflice,  vrhlch  is 
compofed  of  fix  members  of  the  little  council, 
and  eleven   members  of  the  grand  council,  one 
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of  whom  is  furnifhed  by  each  tribe  ;  the  grand 
faiitier  prefides  in  it,  inflead  of  the  avoyer  in  of- 
fice ;  the  confiftory,  and  the  chamber  of  or- 
phans. This  canton  has  a  large  country  fubjedl 
to  it,  comprehending-  elevea  bailiwicks. 

The  foil  is  extremely  fertile,  yet  there  is  a  want 
of  hands  for  agriculture,  and  population  decreafes; 
although  commodiouHT  iituated  for  commerce, 
they  have  none.  Thefe  circumftances  are  enough 
to  fhew  the  bleffings  of  a  government  by  a  few 
noble  families.  They  fnew  another  thing,  ftill 
more  curious  ;  to  wit,  the  confequences  of  mixing 
the  nobles  and  commons  together.  The  latter 
have  here  been  induced  to  reduce  their  own  con- 
ftitutional  fhare  in  the  government  to  a  mere  form, 
and  complaifantly  to  refign  all  the  fubftance  into 
the  hands  of  thofe  w'lom  they  think  their  natu- 
ral fuperiors  :  and  this  will  eternally  happen, 
fooncr  or  later,  in  every  country,  in  any  degree 
confiderable  for  extent,  numbers,  or  wealth, 
where  the  whole  legiflative  and  executive  power 
are  in  one  afiembly,  or  even  in  two,  if  they  have 
not  a  third  power  to  balance  them. 

Let  us  by  no  means  omit,  that  there  is  a  grand 
arienal  at  Soleure,  as  there  is  at  Berne,  well  ilorcd 
with  arms  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  the  canton,  and  ornamented  with  the  tro- 
phies of  the  valour  of  their  anceflors. 

Nor  fhould  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  defenlive 
alliance  has  fubfifted  between  France  and  feveral 
of  thefe  cantons,  for  more  than  a  century,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  both.  Thefe  republicans  have 
found  in  that  monarchy  a  fteady,  faithful,  and 
generous  friend.  In  1777  the  alliance  was  renew- 
ed in  this  city  of  Soleure,  where  the  French 
ambaifador  refides  ;  and  extended  to  all  the  can- 
tons.  Ill  the  former  treaty  an  article  was  inferted, 

that 
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that  if  any  difientions  fhould  arife  between  t\\z 
cantons,  his  majefty  fhoiild,  at  the  requefl:  of  one 
of  the  parties,  interpofe  his  mediation  by  all  gen- 
tle means  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation:  but  if 
thcfe  (hould  fail,  he  fhould  compel  the  aggreflbr 
to  fulfil  the  treaties  between  the  cantons  and  their 
allies.  As  this  article  was  manifeftly  incompa- 
tible with  that  independence  which  republicans 
ought  to  vahic  above  all  things,  it  has  been 
wifely  omitted  in  the  new  treaty  ;  and  it  would 
have  become  the  dignity  of  the  Swifs  chara6ler 
to  have  renounced  equally  thofe  penfions,  which 
are  called  Argents  de  Paix  et  d 'Alliance,  as  in- 
confiiiient  not  only  with  a  republican  fpirit,  bat 
with  that  equality  which  ought  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  an  alliance. 


LETTER     XIV. 

LUCERNE. 

My  dear  Sir, 
nn  H  E  canton  of  Lucerne  comprehends  a 
-^  country  of  fixteen  leagues  long  and  eight 
wide,  containing  fifteen  bailiwicks,  befides  feveral 
cities,  abbays,  monafleries,  feigniories,  occ.  The 
inhabitants  are  almoil  wholly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, and  the  exportation  of  their  produce. 
Their  commerce  might  be  greatly  augmented, 
as  the  river  Reufs  iffues  from  the  lake,  paJTes 
through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine. 

The  city  contains  lefs  than  three  thoufand 
fouls,  has  no  manufactures,  little  trade,  and  no 
encouragement  for  learning  :  yet  th.e  fovereign  is 
this  fingle  city,  and  the  fovereignty  reiidesin  the 
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little  and  great  council,  having  for  chiefs  two- 
avoyers,  who  are  alternately  regents.  There  are 
live  hundred  citizens  in  the  town,  from  whom  a 
council  of  one  hundred  are  chofen,  who  are  no- 
minally th«  fovereignty  ;  out  of  this  body  are 
formed  the  two  divifions,  the  little  c&uncil, 
fenate,  or  council  of  llate,  confiding  of  thirty- 
fix  members,  divided  into  two  equal  parts  of 
eighteen  each,  one  of  which  makes  choice  of  the 
other  every  half  year.  The  whole  power  is  ac- 
tually exercifed  by  thts  body,  the  two  divifions 
of  which  adminifter  the  government  by  turns. 
They  are  fubjeft  to  no  controul,  are  neither  con- 
firmed by  the  fovereign  council,  nor  by  the  citi- 
zens ;  the  divifion  which  retires  confirming  that 
which  comes  in.  As  the  vacancies  in  the  fena-te 
are  filled  up  by  themfelves,  all  power  is  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  few  Patrician  families.  The  fon  fuc- 
ceeds  the  father,  and  the  brother  his  brother. 

The  grand  council  confifts  of  fixty-four  per- 
fons,  taken  from  the  citizens,  who  are  faid  to  have 
their  privileges;,  but  it  is  hard  to  guefs  what 
they  are,  as  the  eled^ions  are  made  by  the  little 
and  great  council  conjointly. 

The  adminifi;ration,  the  police,  the  finances, 
and  the  whole  executive  power,  is  in  the  fenate, 
which  is  conftantly  fitting. 

The  grand  couacil  is  aflembled  only  upon 
particular  occafions,  for  the  purpofe  of  legifl'ation. 
T1ie  fenate  has  cognizance  of  criminal  caufes,  but 
in  capital  cafes  the  grand  council  is  convoked  to 
pronounce  fentence:  in  civil  caufes  an  appeal  lies 
from  the  fenate  to  the  grand  council  ;  but  thefe^ 
appeals  can  be  but  mere  forms,  the  fame  fenators 
being  in  both  courts. 

As  the  fenate  conflntutes  above  a  third  of  the 
grand  council,  choofe  their  own  members,  confer 

all 
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all  employments,  liavc  the  nomination  to  ecclefi- 
aftical  benefices,  two  thirds  of  the  revenues  of  the 
canton  belonging  to  the  clergy,  their  influence 
muft  be  uncontroulable. 

The  two  avoyers  are  chofen  from  the  fenate 
by  the  council  of  one  hundred,  and  are  confirm- 
ed annually.  The  relations  of  the  candidates  are 
excluded  from  voting :  but  all  fuch  checks  againil 
influence  and  family  connections  in  an  oligarchy 
are  futile,  as  all  laws  are  cyphers.  There  are  alfo 
certain  chambers  of  jullice  and  police. 

In  fome  few  inftances,  fuch  as  declaring  war 
and  making  peace,  forming  alliances  or  impofing 
taxes,  the  citizens  mufl:  be  affembled  and  give 
their  confent,  which  is  oae  check  upon  the  power 
of  the  nobles. 


LETTER    XV. 

ZURICH. 

My  dear  Sir, 

THE  canton  of  Zurich  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  fouls,  upon  an  area 
of  forty  miles  by  thirty,  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
and  all  the  ordinary  produdllons  of  excellent  paf- 
tures.  Literature  has  been  encouraged,  and  has 
conft:antly  flourifhed  in  this  country,  from  the 
time  of  Zuinglius  to  that  of  Gefner  and  Lavater. 
The  inhabitants  are  induftrious,  their  manufac- 
tures confiderable,  and  their  commerce  extenfive. 
In  the  city  is  a  public  granary,  an  admirable 
refource  againfl;  fcarcity,  and  a  magnificent  arfe- 
nal  well  filled  with  cannon,  arms,-  and  ammuni- 
tion, particularly  mufquets  for  thirty  thoufand 
F   2  men  ; 
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men  ;  the  armour  of  the  old  Swifs  warriors,  and 
the  bow  and  arrow  with  which  William  Tell  fhot 
the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  fon — 

^'Vho  with  the  generous  ruffcics  fate, 
Qw  Uri's  rock,  in  clofc  divan, 
And  wing'd  that  arrow  fure  as  fate, 
Which  fix'd  the  facred  rights  of  man. 

The  fovereign  is  the  city  of  Zurich.  The 
fovereignty  refides  in  the  two  burgomailers,  in 
the  little  council  compofcd  of  forty-eight  mem- 
bers, and  the  grand  council  compofed  of  one 
hurdred  and  fixty-tvvo  members  ;  all  taken  from 
thirteen  tribes,  one  of  which  is  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  other  twelve  of  citizens. 

Although  there  are  twelve  thoufand  fouls  va 
the  capital,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  can- 
ton,there  are  not  more  than  two  thoufand  citizens. 
In  early  times,  when  the  city  had  no  territory  round 
it,  or  a  fmall  one,  the  citizens  were  in  poffeffion 
of  the  gcvernm-ent ;  when  they  afterwards  made 
additions  by  conqueft  or  purchafe,  they  ftill  ob- 
llinately  held  this  power,  and  excluded  all  their 
new  fubje^ls.  It  is  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
fince  a  new  citizen  has  been  admitted  :  befides 
fleeting  all  the  magiilrates  and  holding  all  offices, 
they  have  n>aintained  a  monoply  of  commerce, 
and  excluded  all  ilrangers,  and  even  fubjefts  of 
the  canton,  from  conducing  any  in  the  town* 
Such  are  commons,  as  well  as  nobles  and  princes, 
whenever  they  have  power  unchecked  in  their 
hands  ! 

There  is  even  in  this  commercial  republic  a 
tribe  of  nobles,  \\\\o  confider  trade  as  a  humili- 
ation. 

The 
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The  Icgillative  authority  is  veiled  in  the  grand 
council  of  two  hundred  and  twelve,  including 
the  fenate. 

The  fenate  confiils  of  twenty-four  tribunes, 
and  four  counfellors  chofen  by  the  nobles,  to 
thefe  are  added  twenty,  ele6led  by  the  fovereign 
council;  making  In  all,  with  the  two  burgoniaf- 
ters,  fifty  :  half  of  them  admlnifter  fix  months, 
and  are  then  fucceeded  by  the  reft.  The  burgo- 
mafters  are  chofen  annually  by  the  fovereign 
council,  and  one  of  them  is  prefident  of  each  di- 
vifion  of  the  fenate,  which  has  che  judicial  power, 
in  criminal  matters,  without  appeal,  and  in  civil, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  grand  council. 

The  members  of  the  fenate  are  liable  to  be 
changed,  and  there  is  an  annual  revifion  of  them, 
which  is  a  great  reftraint. 

The  ftate  is  not  only  out  of  debt,  but  faves 
money  every  year  againil  any  emergency.  By  this 
fund  they  fupported  a  war  in  171  2,  without  any 
additional  taxes.  There  is  not  a  carriage  in  the 
town,   except  it  be  of  a  ftranger. 

Zurich  has  great  influence  in  the  general  diet, 
which  (he  derives  more  from  her  reputation  for 
integrity,  and  original  Swifs  independence  of 
fplrit,  than  from  her  power. 


LETTER     XVI. 

S    C    H    A    F    F    H    A   U    S    E. 

THE  fovereign  is  the  city  of  SchafFhaufe. 
The  citizens,  about  fixteen  hundred,  are 
divided  into  twelve  tribes,  one  of  which  confiils 
of  noble?,  and  eleven  are  ordinary  citizens. 

The 
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The  fovereignty  refides  in  the  little  and  grand 
councils. 

The  fenate,  or  little  council  of  twenty-five,  has 
the  executive  power. 

The  great  council,  comprizing  the  fenate,  has 
the  legiflative,  and  finally  decides  appeals. 

The  burgomafters  are  the  chiefs  of  the  repub- 
lic,  and  alternately  prefide  in  both  councils. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  the  fecret  council,  of 
fevea  of  the  higheft  officers ;  the  chamber  of 
juflice,  of  twenty-five,  including  the  prefident ; 
the  praetorian  chamber,  of  thirteen,  including 
the  prefident  ;  the  confiftory,  of  nine  ;  and  the 
chamber  of  accounts,  of  nine.  The  city  has 
ten  bailli wicks  fubjedl  to  it. 


THE      CITY      OF      MULHOUSE. 

The  fovereign  is  the  city  :  tha  fovereignty  re- 
fides  in  the  little  and  the  grand  council.  The 
lefler  council  is  compofed  of  twenty-four  perfons; 
viz.  three  burgomalters,  who  prefide  by  turns, 
each  one  fix  months,  nine  counfellors,  and  twelve 
tribunes,  who  fucceed  ])y  eleftion,  and  are  taken, 
from  the  grand  council. 

The  grand   council  is   compofed   of  feventy- 
eight,  vi'z.  the  twenty-four  of  the  lefler  council, 
thirty-fix  members  of  the  tribes,  fix  from  each, 
and  eighteen  taken  from  the  body  of  the  citizens,, 
and  elcfted,  three  by  each  one  of  the  fix  tribes.. 


THE      CITY      OF      BIENNE. 

The  republic  of  Bienne  contains  lefs  than  fix 
thoufand  fouls. 

The 
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The  regency  is  compofed  of  the  great  council, 
in  which  the  legiflative  authority  refides,  confift- 
ing  of  forty  members;  and  of  the  little  council, 
compofed  of  twenty-four,  who  have  the  execu- 
tive. 

Each  of  thefe  councils  ele<Sl  their  own  mem- 
ber?, from  the  fix  confraternities  of  the  city. 

The  burgomafter  is  chofen  by  the  two  coun- 
cils, prefides  at  their  meetings,  and  is  the  chief  of 
the  regency  ;  he  continues  in  office  for  life, 
although  he  goes  through  the  form  of  an  annual 
confirmation  by  the  two  councils,  when  the  other 
magiilrates  fubmit  to  the  fame  ceremony.  The 
bu«-goma{lcr  keeps  the  feal,  and,  with  the  ban- 
neret, the  treafurers,  and  the  fecretary,  forms  the 
oeconomical  chamber,  and  the  chamber  of  or- 
phans. 

This  town  fends  deputies  to  the  general  diets, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary. 


LETTER       XVII. 


THE     REPUBLIC     OF     ST.     GALL. 

My  dear  Sir, 
'T*  H  E  republic  of  St.  Gall  is  a  league  and  a 
half  in  circaniference,  and  contains  nine 
thoufand  fouls.  The  inhabitants  are  very  induf- 
triousin  manufactures  of  linnen,  mufiin,  and  em- 
broidery, have  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  arts, 
fciences,  and  literature,  are  clleemed  and  culti- 
vated 
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vated  among  them.  They  have  a  remarkable 
pubhc  library,  in  which  are  thirteen  volumes  of 
original  manufcript  letters  of  the  firft  reformers. 
To  fee  the  different  effefls  of  different  forms  of 
government  on  the  human  character,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  profperity  of  nations,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  compare  this  city  with  Conftance, 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

This  happy  and  profperous,  though  diminutive 
republic,  has  its  grand  council  of  ninety  perfcns, 
its  little  council  of  twenty-four,  and  three  burgo- 
maders.  The  little  council  confills  of  the  three 
burgomafters,  nine  fenators,  and  twelve  tribunes. 
The  grand  council  confifts  of  all  the  little  coun- 
cil, and  eleven  perfons  from  each  tribe  ;  for  the 
city  is  divioed  into  the  fociety  of  the  nobles,  and 
fix  tribes  of  the  artifans,  of  whom  the  weavers 
are  the  principal. 

Befides  thefe  there  are,  the  chamber  of  jullice, 
the  chamber  of  five,  and  fome  others. 


GENEVA. 


In  the  republic  of  Geneva,  the  fovereignty  rc- 
fides  in  the  general  council,  lawfully  couvened,^ 
which  comprehends  all  the  orders  of  the  ftate^ 
and  is  compofed  of  four  findics,  chiefs  of  the 
republic,  prefidents  of  all  the  councils  ;  of  the 
leffer  council  of  twenty-five  ;  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  two  hundred,  though  it  confifts  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  when  it  is  complete  ;  and  of 
all  the  citizens  of  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
rights  and  attributes  of  all  thefe  orders  of  the 
ftate  are  fixed  by  the  laws.  The  hiftory  of  this 
city  deferves  to  be  iludied  with  anxioua  attention 

by 
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by  every  American  citizen.  The  principles  of 
government,  the  ncceflity  of  various  orders,  and 
the  fatal  effedis  of  an  imperfedl  balance,  appear 
no  where  in  a  ftronger  light.  The  fatal  {lumbers 
oi  the  people,  their  invincible  attachment  to  a 
few  families,  and  the  cool  deliberate  rage  of  thofe 
families,  if  fuch  an  expreffion  may  be  allov/ed, 
to  grafp  all  authority  into  their  own  hands,  when 
they  are  not  controuled  or  over-awed  by  a  power 
above  them  in  a  firft  magiftrate,  are  written  in 
every  page.  I  need  only  refer  you  to  Dr.  d'l- 
vernois's  Hiftorical  and  Political  View  of  the 
Conftitution  and  Revolutions  of  Geneva  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  which  you  received  from 
the  author,  to  convince  you  of  this. 

I-,et  me  add  here,  that  the  fa6ls  relating  to  the 
Swifs  cantons,  and  their  environs,  mentioned  in 
tliefe  letters,  are  taken  from  the  ^uarante  Tables 
Politique  s  de  la  Sui/Jhf  par  C.  E.  Fa  her,  Bernois^ 
Pafteur^  a  Bijloiiller^  in  i  746  ;  with  fome  addi- 
tional obfervations  from  the  beautiful  Sketches  of 
Mr.  Coxe,  which  I  fend  you  with  this  letter  ; 
and  u'hich  you  will  find  as  initrudlive  as  they  are 
entertaining. 

The  petty  council  is  indifferently  called  the 
council  ol  tnx)enty-fivet  the  petit  council,  or  they^- 
t2ate. 

The  council  of  fixty  is  a  body  elected  by  the 
fenate,  and  meets  only  for  the  difcufiion  of  fo- 
reign affairs. 

The  grand  council,  and  council  of  two  hun- 
dred, are  one  and  the  fame  body  ;  it  is  Hill  call- 
ed the  council  of  two  hundred,  though  it  now 
confiils  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members. 

The  general  council,  called  indifgriminately 
\\\^  fovsreign  coiuicily  tl:e general  ajjhiibhy  the  five- 
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reign  ajfeinhly,  the  ajfemhly  of  the  people^  or  tht 
council  general,  is  compofed  of  all  the  citizens  or 
free  men  of  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  every  affair, 
important  or  trifling,  was  laid  before  the  general 
alTembly  ;  it  was  both  a  deliberating  and  ailing 
body,  that  always  left  the  cognizance  of  details 
to  four  findics  :  this  was  neceffary,  in  that  time 
of  danger,  to  attach  the  affedlions  of  the  citizens 
to  tlie  fupport  of  the  commonwealth  by  every  en- 
dearing tie.  The  city  was  governed  by  two  fin- 
dics of  its  own  annual  eledlion.  The  multiplicity 
of  affa'rs  had  engaged  each  fmdic  to  nominate 
fome  of  the  principal  citizens  to  ferve  as  aifeffcrs, 
during  his  adminiftration  ;  thefe  affefibrs,  call- 
ed counfellors,  formed  a  council  of  twenty- 
five  per  Tons.  In  1457  the  general  council  de- 
creed, that  the  council  of  twenty -five  fhould  be 
augmented  to  fixty.  This  body,  in  1526,  was 
augmented  to  two  hundred. 

Thus  far  the  ariftocratical  gentlemen  proceeded 
upon  demccratical  principles,  and  all  is  done  by 
the  general  aflembly.  At  this  inilant  commences 
the  lirft  overt  adl  of  aridocratical  ambition. — 
"Warm  in  their  feats,  they  were  loath  to  leave  them, 
or  hold  them  any  longer  at  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  all  the  fubtlety,  and  all  the  fagacity 
and  drefs  which  is  chara&eriftic  of  this  order  of 
men  in  every  age  and  nation,  they  prevailed  on 
the  people  to  relinquilh  for  the  future  the  right 
of  electing  councellors  in  the  general  aflembly  : 
and  the  people,  with  their  chara<?terifl:ic  fimpli- 
city,  and  unbounded  confidence  in  their  rulers 
when  they  love  them  ;  became  the  dupes,  ?.nd 
paffcd  a  law,  that  the  two  councils  ihouid  for  the 
future  eled,  or  at  leail  approve  and  affirm,  each 

other. 
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«thcr  This  is  a  ncitural  and  unavoidable  efTeft 
of  doing  all  things  in  one  afTembly,  or  collecting 
all  authority  into  one  center.  When  magiitrates 
and  people  meet  in  one  aflembly,  the  former  will 
for  ever  do  as  they  pleafe,  provided  they  proceed 
with  any  degree  of  prudence  and  caution. 

The  confequence  was,  that  the  annual  reviews 
were  a  farce  ;  only  in  a  very  few  indances,  for 
•egregious  faults,  were  any  excluded  :  and  the  two 
councils  became  perpetual,  and  independent  of  < 
the  people  entirely.  The  illufions  of  ambition 
are  very  fubtile  ;  if  the  motives  of  thefe  magif- 
trates,  to  extend  the  duration  of  their  authority, 
were  the  public  good,  we  muft  confefs  they  were 
very  ignorant.  It  is  moft  likely  they  deceived 
themfelves  as  well  as  their  conftituents,  and  m.if- 
took  their  own  ambition  for  patriotifm  :  but  this 
is  the  progreflive  march  of  all  aflemblies  ;  none 
can  confine  themfelves  within  their  limits,  when 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  tranfgrelling  them. 
Thefe  magillrates  foon  learned  to  confider  their 
authority  as  a  family  property,  as  all  others  in 
general,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  ever  did,  and 
ever  will. 

They  behaved  like  all  others  in  another  refpe(S 
too  :  their  authority  being  now  permanent,  they 
immediately  attack  the  fmdics,  and  transfer  their 
power  to  themfelves. 

The  whole  hiftory  of  Geneva,  fince  that  pe* 
rlod,  follows  of  courfe  :  the  people,  by  their  fu" 
pinenefs,  had  given  up  ail  balances,  and  betrayed 
their  own  privileges,  as  well  as  the  prerogatives 
of  their  firfl  magiftrates,  into  the  hands  of  a  few- 
families. 

The  people  of  Geneva,  as  enlightened  as  any, 
have  never  confidered  the  neceflity  of  joir.ing  with 
the   fiadics,  nor  the   fmdics   that  of  joining  the 

G  people^ 
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people,  but  have  conilantly  aimed  at  an  impoffi- 
bility,  that  of  balancing  an  ariftocratical  by  a 
democratical  aflembly,  without  the  aid  of  a  third 
power. 


LETTER    XVIII.  . 

LUCCA. 

My  dear  Sir, 

TH  E  government  of  this  republic  is  faid  to 
be  purely  arillocratical  ;  yet  the  fupreme 
pov>'er  ie  lodged  in  the  hands  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  nobles,  with  the  chief  magiftrate  at  their 
head,  which  is  called  confalloniero,  or  ftandard- 
bearer,  and  has  the  executive  power.  This  ma- 
o-iftrate  is  aflifted  by  nine  counfellors,  called  am- 
ziani,  whofe  dignity  lafls  but  nine  months  ;  he 
has  a  life-guard  of  fixty  Swifs,  and  lives  in  the 
republic's  palace,  as  do  his  counfellors,  at  the 
public  expence  :  after  fix  years  he  may  be  re- 
chofen.  The  eleftion  of  all  officers  is  decided  in 
the  fenate  by  ballot. 


GENOA. 

The  legiflative  authority  of  Genoa  is  lodged 
in  the  great  fenate,  confifting  of  feniors,  or  the 
doge  and  twelve  other  members,  with  four  hun- 
dred noblemen  and  principal  citizens,  annually 
defied.     All  Matters  of  itate  are  tranfaded  by 
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the  feniors,  the  members  of  which  hold  their 
places  for  two  years,  affifted  by  fomc  other  coun- 
cils ;  and  four  parts  in  five  of  the  fenate  muft 
agree  in  palling  a  law.  The  doge  is  obliged  to 
rcfide  in  the  public  palace  the  two  years  he  en- 
joys his  office,  with  two  of  the  feniors,  arnd  their 
families.  The  palace  where  he  refides,  and  where 
the  great  and  little  council,  and  the  tv^o  colleges 
of  the  procuratori  and  gouvernatori  aflemble,  is 
a  large  ftone  building  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  time,  he  retires  to  his 
own  houfe  for  eight  days,  when  his  adminiftra- 
tion  is  either  approved  or  condemned  :  and  in  the 
latter  caf^,  he  is  proceeded  againft  as  a  criminal. 
At  the  eleftion  of  the  doge,  a  crown  of  geld  is 
placed  on  his  head,  and  a  fcepter  in  his  hand,  as 
king  of  Corfica  ;  he  is  attended  with  life-guards, 
is  clothed  in  crimfon  velvet,  and  flyled  Moil  Se- 
rene, the  fenators  Excellencies,  and  the  nobility 
iUuftrious. 

Tlie  nobility  are  allowed  to  trade  in  the  whole- 
fale  way;  to  carry  on  velvet,  filk,  and  cloth  raa- 
nufaftures  ;  and  to  have  fiiares  in  merchant  fhips  : 
and  fomc  of  them,  as  the  Palavacini,  are  atlually 
the  greatell  merchants  in  Genoa. 

The  extent  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
miles,   the  breath  from   eight  to  twenty  miles. 
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LETTER      XIX. 


r    E    N     I     C    i. 


My  dear  Sir, 

THE  republic  of  Venice  has  exifted  iongei- 
than  thofe  of  Rome  or  Sparta,  or  any  other 
that  is  known  in  hifcory.  It  was  at  firft  demo- 
cratical  ;  and  their  magiftrates,  under  the  name 
of  tribunes,  were  chofen  by  the  people  in  a  ge- 
neral afi'embly  of  them,  A  tribune  was  appointed 
annually,  to  diflribute  juftice  pn  each  of  thofe 
iilands  which  this  people  inhabited.  Whether 
this  can  be  called  collc6ling  all  authority  into  one 
center,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  dividing  it 
into  as  many  parcels  as  there  were  iilands,  this 
fimple  form  of  p-overnment  fufficed,  in  fo  fmall  a- 
Gommunity,  to  rr-.Jntain  order  for  fome  time  ; 
but  the  tyr?"  ':  ;  iJ.LTiiniftration  of  the  tribunes, 
and  their  e-:  -^  •-  o*  :urds,  rendered  a  revolution 
neceffary  ;  and  after  long  altercations,  and  many 
projects,  the  people,  having  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  only  natural  balance  of  power  among  three 
orders,  determined  that  one  magiftrate  fhould  be 
chofen,  as  the  center  of  all  authority — the  eter- 
nal refource  of  every  ignorant  people,  harrafled 
with  democraticaldiltraftions  or  ariltocratical  en- 
croachments. This  magiftrate  mull  not  be  called 
king,  but  duke,  and  afterwards  doge  ;  he  was  to 
be  for  life,  but  at  his  death  another  was  to  be 
chofen  ;  he  was  to  have  the  nomination  of  all 
magiftrates,  and  the  power  of  peace  and  war. 
The  unbounded  popularity  and  great  real  rrierit 
of  Paul  Luc  Anafefte,  added  to  the  preffure  of 
trlbunary  tyranny,  and  the  danger  of  a  foreign 
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enemy,  accompliflied  this  revolution.     The  new 
doge  was  to  confiilt  only   fuch    citizens    as  he 
fliould  judge  proper  ;  tliis,  inftead  of  giving  hiin 
a  conftitutional  council,  made  him   the  mailer  ;. 
he  however  fent  polite  meflages  to  thofe  he  liked 
beft,  prayhig  that  they  would  come  and   advife 
him.     Thefe   were  foon   called   pregadi,  as    the 
doge's  council  is  ftlll  called,  though  they  are  novsr 
independent  enough  of  him.-    The  firfl  and  fe- 
cond  doge  governed  mildly  ;    but  the  third  made 
the  people  repent  of  their  confidence  :  after  ferv- 
Ing  the  ilate  by  his  warlike  abilities,  he  enflaved. 
it ;  and  the  people  having  no  conftitutional  m.eans 
to  reftrain  him,  put  him  to  death  in   his  palace, 
and  refolved  to  aboliili  the  office.      Hating  alike 
the  name  of  tribune  and  of  doge,  they  v/ould  have 
a  mafter  of  the  militia,  and  he  fhould  be  annu- 
ally eligible.      Faftlons  too  violent  for  this  tran- 
fient  authority  arofe  ;  and,  only  five  years  after, 
the  people  aboliihed  this  office,  and  reilored'  the 
power  of  the  doge,  in  the  perfon  of  the  fon  of 
him  whom  in  their  fury  they  had  affaffinated.    For 
a  long  courfe  of  years  after  this,   the    Venetian 
hlftory  difclofes  fcenes  of  tyranny,  revolt,  cruelty, 
and    alTaffination,    which  excite  horror.     Doo-e's, 
endeavouring  to  make  their  power  hereditary ,\f. 
fociating  their  cldeft  fons  with  them  in  office,  and 
both  to!?,ether  oppreffing  the  people  ;  thefe  rifing,.,:, 
and  murdering  them,  or  driving  them  into  banifh-'^ 
ment,  never  once  thinking  of  introducing  a  third 
order,  between  theoi  and  their  firfc  maglftrate, 
or  any  other  form  of  government  by  which   his 
power  or  theirs  might  be  limited.      In  the  tenth- 
century,  a  fon    of  their  doge  took  arms   ao-alnfl 
his    father,     but    was    defeated,    banlHied,''  and 
declared  incapable  of  ever  being  doge  ;  yet  no 
fooner  was  the-  father  dead,  than  this   worthlcfs 
^  *  fon 
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fon  was  ele^ed,  and  brought  back  in  great  pomp 
to  Venice  :  he  became  foon  a  tyrant  and  a  mon- 
ger, and  the  people  tore  him  to  pieces,  but  took 
no  meafure  to  frame  a  legal  government.  The 
city  increafed  in  commerce,  and  by  conquefts, 
and  the  new  fubjedls  were  not  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens  :  this  accellion  of  dominion 
augmented  the  influence  of  the  doge.  There 
was  no  afTembly  but  that  of  the  people,  and  an- 
other called  the  council  of  forty,  for  the  adminif- 
tration  of  juftice.  This  body  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, formed  fomething  like  a  plan  of  govern- 
nient. 

Although  the  defcendants  of  the  ancient  tri- 
bunes and  doges  were  generally  rich,  and  had  a 
fpontaneous  refpedl  fhewn  to  the  antiquity  of  their 
families,  they  were  not  properly  a  nobility,  hav- 
ing no  legal  rights,  titles,  or  jurifdi6lions.  As 
any  citizen  might  be  elefted  to  a  public  office, 
and  had  a  vote  in  the  afTcmblles,  it  was  necelFary 
for  the  proudeft  among  them  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  the  multitude,  who  made  and  murdered 
doges.  Through  all  the  contefts  and  diflenfions 
among  a  multitude,  always  impatient,  often  ca- 
pricious, demanding,  at  the  fame  time,  all  the 
promptitude  and  fecrecy  of  an  abfolute  monarchy, 
with  all  the  licence  of  a  fimple  democracy,  two, 
things  wholly  contradidory  to  each  other,  the 
people  had  to  th^ir  honour,  dill  maintained  their 
right  to  voting  in  affembly,  which  vras  a  great 
Drivileii'e,  and  no  body  had  yet  dared  to  aim  a 
blow  at  this  acknowledged'  right  or  tne  peo- 
ple- 

The  council  of  forty  now  ventured  to  propoie 

a  plan  like  that   of  Mr.  Hume   in  his   idea   of  a 
perfed  commonwealth;  and  like  that  which  our 
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friend  Dr.  Price  informs  us,  was  propofed  in  the 
convention  of  MafTachufett's. 

The  city  was  divided  into  fix  diflrifts,  called 
feftiers.  The  council  of  forty  propofed,  that 
each  of  thefe  partitions  fhould  name  two  elec- 
tors, amounting  to  twelve  in  all,  who  fhould  have 
the  power  of  choofmg,  from  the  whole  city,  four, 
hnndred  and  feventy,  who  fhould  have  the  whole 
power  of  the  general  affembly,  and  be  called  the 
grand  council. 

The  people  were  amufed  with  fine  promifes  of 
order  and  regularity,  and  confoled  with  affertions 
that  their  right  of  ele(5lion  ftiil  continued,  and 
that  thofe  who  fhould  not  be  chofen  one  year, 
might  be  the  next  ;  and,  not  perceiving  that  this 
law  would  be  fatal  to  their  power,  fuffered  that 
ariftocracy  to  be  thus  founded,  which  fubfifls  to., 
this  hour.  The  next  propofal  was,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  eleven  fhould  be  appointed  to  name  the 
doge.  Though  the  defign  of  reducing  the  peo- 
ple to  nothing  might  have  been  eafily  feen  in  thefe 
manoeuvres,  yet  the  people  wearied,  irritated, 
and  difcouraged,  by  eternal  difcorda,  agreed  to 
both. 

The  council  of  forty,  having  thus  fecured  the 
people,  turned  their  eyes  to  the  doge,  whofe  au- 
thority had  often  been  perverted  to  the  purpofes 
of  oppreflion,  and,  having  no  legal  check,  had 
never  been  reftrained  but  by  violence,  and  all  the 
confufions  which  accompany  it.  They  propofed 
that  a  privy  council  of  fix  fhould  be  appointed, 
for  the  doge,  one  from  each  divlfion  of  the  city, 
by  the  grand  council  themfelves,  and  that  no. 
orders  fhould  be  valid  without  their  concur- 
rence :  this  pafTed  into  a  law,  with  unanimous 
applaufe.  They  then  propofed  a  fenate  of  fixty, 
who  were  to  be  ejeded  out  of  the. grand  council, 
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and  to  be  called  the  pregadi :  this  too  was  ap- 
proved. The  grand  council  of  four  hundred  and 
fieventy,  the  fenate  of  fixty,  the  fix  counfellors, 
and  eleven  eleftors,  were  accordingly  all  chofen, 
and  the  laft  were  fworn  to  choofe  a  doge,  v.'ith- 
out  partiality,  favour,  or  affeftion  :  and  the  new 
, chofen  doge,  having  taken  care  to  diftribute  mo- 
ney among  the  multitude,  was  received  with  uni- 
verfal  acclaaiations.  In  his  reign  was  Inilituted, 
by  permiffion  of  the  people,  the  curious  ceremony 
of  wedding  the  fea,  by  a  ring  caft  into  it,  /« 
figmun  vert  et  perpetui  imperii.  Under  the  next 
doge  the  avogadors  were  inftituted,  to  fee  that 
the  laws  were  fully  executed. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  fix  new  magiftrates, 
called  correfhors,  were  created  by  the  fenate,  to 
enquire  into  all  abufes  during  the  reign  of  a  de- 
ceaied  doge,  and  I'eport  them  to  the  fenate  ;  and 
it  was  enasfted  that,  the  fortune  of  the  doge  fhould 
indemnify  the  (late  for  whatever  damage  it  had 
fuffered  during  his  adminiftration  ;  and  thefe  cor- 
rectors have  been  appointed,  at  the  deceafe  of 
every  doge  fmce  that  time.  In  the  next  reign  a 
new  tribunal  of  forty  was  erected,  for  the  trial 
of  civil  caufes.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  new 
method  of  appointing  the  doge,  by  the  famous 
ballot  of  Venice,  a  complicated  mixture  of  choice 
and  chance  was  adopted. 

Each  of  the  grand  counfellorss  now  augmented 
to  forty-one  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  an 
equal  divifion,  draws  a  ball  out  of  a  box,  con- 
taining thirty  gilt,  and  the  reft  white  ;  thofe  who 
draw  the  gilt  ones  go  into  another  room, 
where  is  a  box  with  thirty  balls,  nine  of  v.hichare 
gilt ;  draw  again,  and  thofe  who  obtain  the  gilt 
balls  are  xho.  Jirji  ele&ors  ;  who  choofe  forty,  com- 
prehending themfelves  in  that  number ;  the  forty, 
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by  repeating  the  whole  procefs,  are  reduced  to 
twelve  fecond  eleclors,  the  firfl  of  whom  names 
three,  and  the  reft  two  a  piece:  thefe  twenty-five 
draw  again  from  as  many  balls,  nine  of  which 
are  gilt;  this  reduces  them  to  nine  third  eleSIors, 
each  of  whom  choofes  five  :  which  forty-five  are 
reduced,  by  a  repitition  of  the  ballot,  to  eleven 
fourth  elefiorst  and  they  have  the  api>ointment  of 
forty-one,  who  are  the  diredl  eledlors  of  the  doge. 
The  choice  generally  turns  upon  two  or  three 
candidates,  whofe  names  are  put  into  another  box, 
and  drawn  out  ;  the  firft  whofe  name  is  drawn 
retires,  and  proclamation  is  made  for  objedlions 
againft  him  ;  if  any  are  made,  he  comes  in,  and  is 
heard  in  his  defence:  then  the  eledlors  proceed  to 
determine  by  ayes  and  noes  ;  if  there  are  twenty- 
fi:ve  ayes,  he  is  chafen,  if  not,  another  name  is 
read,  and  the  fame  decifion  repeated,  until  there 
are  tv\enty-five  in  the  affirmative. 

The  grand  council,  ever  anxious  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  doge,  foovi  tboright  it  improper  that 
the  public  acls  lliould  be  figned  by  chancellors 
appointed  by  him,  and  accordingly  determined 
to  appoint  this  officer  themfelves. 

The  fenate  then  began  to  think  it  too  great  a 
refpedl  to  the  people  to  have  the  new  doge  pre- 
fented  to  them  for  their  acclamations,  and  or- 
dained chat  a  fyadic  fhould  congratulate  him  in 
the  name  of  the  people  on  his  eledlion.  The 
populace, who  had  weakly  furrendered  their  rights, 
were  very  angry  at  being  deprived  of  this  fhow, 
and  proclaimed  a  doge  of  their  own  ;  but  he  was 
afraid  of  the  conteft,  and  retired,  and  the  people 
having  no  man  of  weight  to  head  them,  gave  up 
this  point. 

The  new  doge,  who  had  much  contempt  for 
popular  government^  and  fome  refentment  for  the 
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flight  oppolition  he  had  met  with,  procured  a 
law  to  be  paffed,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
grand  council  fhould  hold  their  places  for  life, 
and  tranfmit  them  to  their  pofterity, and  that  their 
ele6lJons  by  the  people's  eleftcirs  fliould  ceafe. 
This  eftablifhment  of  an  hereditary  kgiflatlve 
nobility,  no  doubt  (hocked  the  citizens  in  gene- 
ral, but  chiefly  thofe  of  ancient  families,  who 
were  not  at  that  moment  members  of  the  grand 
council  ;  to  filence  thefe,  the  moil  powerful  of 
them  were  received  into  the  grand  council,  and 
otheis  were  promifed  that  they  fhould  be  admit- 
ted at  a  future  time.':._;.G:&m«i€rGe  and  wars'foon 
turned  the  attention  of  the  reft  of  the  people 
from  all  thought  about  the  lofs  of  their  privileges. 
Some  few, however,  fome  time  after  formed  a  plan, 
not  to  convene  the  people  in  a  body,  and  new- 
model  the  conftitution,  but  to  alfafiinate  the  doge 
and  council  all  together.  The  plot,  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  plebeians, was  difcovered,and  the 
chiefs  executed.  Another  originated  amongft  the 
nobles,  fome  of  them  of  the  grand  council,  who 
being  of  very  ancient  families,  could  not  bear  to 
fee  fo  many  citizens  raifed  to  a  level  with  them- 
felves,  and  others  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of 
thefe,  who  w^re  hot  of  the  grand  council,  and 
had  not  been  received  afterwards  according  to 
promife.  This  produced  a  flcirmifh  in  the  city, 
but  fome  of  the  confpiring  nobles  were  killed, 
the  reft  routed,  and  many  executed,,  but  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  admit  feveral  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiflied  families.  Thefe  two  confpiracies  pro- 
duced a  council  of  ten,  upon  which  were  after- 
wards engrafted  the  ftate  inquihtion. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  Venice,  to  balance  one 
court  againft  another,  and  render  their  powers 
rautual  checks  to  each  other.    The  college  called 
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the  feigniory,  was  originally  compofed  of  the 
doge  and  fix  counfellors;  to  thfefe  were  added  fix 
of  the  grand  council  chofen  by  the  fenate,  and 
called  the  favii  or  fages  ;  then  five  more  for  land 
affairs,  and  then  five  for  fea  affairs,  in  the  room  of 
whom,  five  young  noblemen  are  now  chofen  every 
fix  months,  who  attend,  without  a  vote,  fc-r  their 
education ;  to  thefe  were  added  the  three  chiefs  of 
the  criminal  court,  from  a  jealoufy  of  the  power  of 
the  college,  which  is  both  the  cabinet  council,  and 
the  reprefentative  of  the  ftate, giving  audience  and 
anfwers  to  ambaffadors,  to  agents  of  towns,  and 
generals  of  the  army  ;  receives  all  petitions,  fum- 
mons  the  fenate,  and  arranges  its  bufinefs. 

There  is  one  inftance  of  a  doge's  concerting  a 
confpiracy,  to  (hake  off  the  controulof  the  fenate; 
but  as  ,it  was  an  old  man  of  fourfcore,  whofe 
young  wife  on  whom  he  doted,  was  not  treated 
with  fufiicient  refpe6l  by  the  nobility,  we  need  not 
wonder,  that  he  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  think  of 
Introducmg  a  regular,  well  balanced  conflitution, 
by  a  joint  concurrence  of  the  people,  and  the  no- 
bility :  the  whole  plan  was  to  maffacre  the  grand 
council ;  and  although  he  engaged  in  his  defign 
fome  of  the  higheft  officers,  and  a  large  party, 
the  plot  was  difcovered,  the  doge  hirafelf  tried, 
condemned,  and  beheaded,  as  fo  infamous  a  piece 
of  mad  villainy  juftly  dcferved. 

A  pun£tual  execution  of  the  law?,  is  no  doubt 
effential  to  the  exiftence  of  this  ftate,  and  there 
are  ftriking  inftances  of  perfons  punifliiiig  their 
neareft  relations,  with  the  mod  unrel^enting  feve- 
rity  ;  without  this,  the  doge  on  one  hand,  or  the 
people  on  the  other,  would  foon  think  of  a  union 
againft  the  ruling  nobility.  The  ariftocracy  is 
always  fagacious,  and  knows  the  neceffity  of  a  ri- 
gorous impartiality,    in    order  to    preferve   its 
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power,  and  .all  the  barriers  we  have  defcribed 
have  been  erefted.  for  this  purpofe  :  but  all  would 
be  infuificient  to  reftrain  their  paffions,  without 
the  lions  mouths  and  the  ftate  inquifitors;  thefc 
were  engrafted  on  the  council  of  ten.  This  ter- 
rible tribunal,  is  fovereign  in  all  crimes  againft 
the  ftate  ;  it  confifts  of  ten  chofen  yearly  by  the 
grand  council  ;  the  fix  of  the  feigniory  afiift,  and 
the  doges  preiide  when  they  pleafe.  Three  chiefs, 
appointed  monthly  by  lot,  to  open  all  the  letters 
feize  the  accufed,  take  examinations,  and  profe- 
cute  the  prifoner  ;  who  is  clofely  confined,  al- 
lowed no  council,  and  finally  acquitted  or  con- 
demned to  death,  in  public  or  private,  by  the  plu- 
rality of 'voices.  This  was  the  original  tribunal, 
but  it  was  not  found  fufficient,  and  the  ftate  In- 
quifitors were  ere<Sted  In  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  This  tribunal  confifts  only  of 
three  perfons,  all  taken  from  the  council  of  ten, 
who  have  authority  to  decide,  without  appeal,  on 
the  life  of  every  citizen,  the  doge  himfelf  not  ex- 
cepted. They  employ  what  fples  they  pleafe  ;  if 
they  are  unanimous,  they  may  order  a  prifoner  to 
be  ftrangled  In  gaol,  or  drowned  In  the  canal, 
hanged  in  the  night,  or  by  day,  as  they  pleafe  ; 
if  they  are  divided,  the  caufe  muft  go  before  the 
council  of  ten,  but  even  here,  If  the  guilt  ivS 
<loubtful,  the  rule  is  to  execute  the  prifoner  In 
the  night.  The  three  may  command  accefs  to 
the  houfe  of  every  individual  In  the  ftate,  and  have 
even  keys  to  every  apartment  In  the  ducal  palace, 
may  enter  his  bed-chamber,  break  his  cabinet, 
and  fearch*  his  papers.  By  this  tribunal,  have 
doge,  nobility,  and  people,  been  kept  In  awe, 
and  reftrained  from  violating  the  laws  ;  and  to 
this  Is  to  be  afcrlbed  the  long  duration  of  this 
Ariftocrary. 
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Sach  are  the  happy  efFe(fl:s  of  the  fpi'rit  of  fa- 
milies, when  they  are  not  bridled  by  an  executive 
authority,  in  the  hands  of  a  firit  magillrate  on 
one  hand,  and  by  an  affembly  of  the  people  in 
perfon,  or  by    adequate    reprefentation    on  the 
other.      Such  are  the  bleflings  which,  in  courfe 
of  ages,    fpring  from  a  negledl  in  the  beginning, 
to  ellablifh  three  orders,  and  a^'perfeft  balance  be- 
tween  them.     There   can  be,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  no  balance    without  three  powers.     The 
ariftocracy  is  always  more  fagacious  than  an  af- 
fembly of  the  people  colle6lively,  or  by  repre- 
fentation, and  always  proves  an  overmatch  in  po- 
licy,   fooner  or  later.      They  are  always    more 
cunning  too  than  a  firil  magiftrate,  and  always 
make  of  him  a  doge  of  Venice,  a  mere  ceremony, 
unlefs  he  makes  an  alliance    with   the  people  to 
fupport  him  againft  them.     What  is  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  wars  of  the  barons  but  one  demon- 
ftration  of  this  truth  !   What  are  all  the  (landing 
armies  in  Europe,  but  another.     Thefe  were  all 
given  to  kings  by  the  people,  to  defend  them 
againft  ariftocracies.     The  people  have  been  ge- 
nerally of  Mr.  Turgot's  mind,  that  balances  and 
different    orders,    were    unneceffary,  and  harraf- 
fed  to  death  vvith  the  domination  of  noble  fami- 
lies, they  have  generally  furrounded  the    thrones 
with  troops,  to  humble  them.      They  have  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  far  as  generally  to  make  the  nobles  de- 
pendent on  the  crown,  but  having  given  up  the 
balance  which    they    might  have   held    in    their 
own    hands,    they  are   ftill  fubje6l   to    as   much 
ariftocratical   domination,   as   the  crowns    think 
proper   to  permit.      In  Venice,  the  ariftocratical 
paflion  for  curbing  the  prince  and  the  people,  has 
been  carried  to  its  utmoft  length.     It  is  aftonifli- 
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ing  to  many,  tliat  any  man  will  accept  the  office 
of  doge.  Thefe  fagacloiis  nobles,  who  always 
knowatleaft  the  vices  and  weaknefTes  of  the  hu- 
man heart  better  than  princes  or  people,  faw  that 
there  would  be  generally  vanity  enough  in  an  in- 
dividual to  flatter  himfelf,  that  he  had  qualities 
to  go  through  his  adminiftration  without  incur- 
ring cenfure,  and  with  applaufe  ;  and  farther,  that 
the  frivolous  diftindlion  of  living  in  the  ducal 
palace,  and  being  the  hrfl:  man  in  the  nation, 
though  it  were  only  the  firft  among  equals,  would 
tempt  mofl;  m.en  to  rifque  their  lives  and  fortunes  ; 
■and  accordingly  it  has  fo  happened.  There  has 
been  an  uncommon  folicitude  all  along  to  reilrain 
his  power  :  this  no  doubt  was  to  prevent  him  from 
a  pofiibility  of  negociating  with  the  people  againii 
them  :  on  the  other  hand  there  has  been  uncom- 
mon exertions  to  annihilate  every  power,  every 
hope  in  the  people  ;  this  was  to  prevent  them 
from  having  a  legal  pcffibility  of  applying  to  the 
doge  for  alTiflance.  All  this  together  would  not 
however  have  fucceeded,  if  death,  in  the  fliape  of 
the  inquifition,  had  not  been  made  to  ftare 
both  doge  and  people  in  the  face,  upon  the  firfl 
thought  of  conferring  together. 

The  nobles  are  divided  into  fix  clafTe?. 
I.  Twelve  of  the  mod  fancient  families.  2.  P'our 
families  that  in  the  year  88c  fubfcribed  to  the 
builciiiig  of  the  abbey  of  St.  George.  3.  Thofe 
whofe  names  were  written  in  the  golden  book,  in 
I  296.  4.  Thofe  that  v/ere  ennobled  by  the  pub- 
lic iu  13S5.  5.  Thofe  who  purchafed  their  no- 
bility for  one  hundred  thoufand  ducats  in  1-646. 
And  6.  The  (Irangers  who  have  been  received 
into  the  number  of  nobility  :  the  whole  make 
about  two  thoufand  five  hundred. 

There 
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There  are  four  councils  :  the  doge  and  fix 
fignorla.  2.  The  configlio  grandc,  in  which  all 
the  nobles  have  feats  and  voices.  3.  Configlio 
de  pregadi,  of  250,  and  is  the  foul  of  the  re- 
public. 4.  Configlio  proprio  delli  dieci — and  the 
Itate  inquifitors. 


THE    REPUBLIC    OF    THE    UNITED    PRO- 
VINCES   OF    THE     LOW    COUNTRIES. 

Here  were  a  Stadtholder,  an  affembly  of  the 
States  General,  a  council  of  ilate  :  the  Stadtholdeir 
hereditary  had  the  command  of  armies  and  navies, 
and  appointment  of  all  officers,  &c. 

Every  province  had  an  affembly  befides,  and 
every  city,  burgomafters,  counfeilors,  and  fche- 
pens  or  judges,  befides  an  hooft  officer,  and  his 
dienders,  for  the  police. 

The  hiftory  of  this  country,  and  its  compli- 
cated conftitutions,  affords  an  inexhauftible  ftorc 
of  materials  to  our  purpofe,  but,  confidering  the 
critical  fituation  of  it,  prudence  ditlates  to  pafs  it 
over  :  with  all  the  fagacity,  and  more  wifdom 
than  Venice  or  Berne,  it  has  always  had  more 
confideration  of  the  people  than  either,  and  has 
given  more  authority  to  the  fir  ft  magiftrate  i 
they  liave  never  had  any  exclufive  preferences  of 
families  or  nobles.  Offices  have,  by  law  at  lead, 
been  open  to  all  men  of  merit. 
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LETTER    XX. 


ENGLAND. 


My  dear  Sir, 
OL  A  ND  and  England.  The  liiflories  of 
thefe  countries  would  confirm  the  general 
principle  we  contend  for  :  the  lall  efpecially.  But 
who  can  think  of  writing  upon  this  fubje^l  af- 
ter De  Lolme,  whofe  book  is  the  bed  defence  of 
the  political  balance  of  three  powers  that  ever 
was  written. 

If  the  people  are  not  equitable  reprefeyited  in 
the   houfe    of  commons,  this  is  a    departure    in 

praftice  from  the  theory. If  the  lords  return 

members  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  this  is  an 
additional  diflurbance  of  the  balance  :  whether 
the  crown  and  the  people  in  fuch  a  cafe  will  not 
fee  the  neceflity  of  uniting  in  a  remedy,  arc 
qucftions  beyond  my  pretenfions  :  I  only  contend 
that  the  Englldi  conftitution  is,  in  theory,  the 
moll  ftupendous  fabrick  of  human  invention,  both 
for.  the  adjuflment  of  the  balance,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  its  vibrations  ;  and  that  the  Americans 
ought  to  be  applauded  in  Head  of  cenfured  for  imi- 
tating it,  as  far  as  they  have.  Not  the  formati- 
on of  languages,  not  the  whole  art  of  navigation 
and  fhip  building,  does  more  honour  to  the  human 
underflanding  than  this  fyftem  of  government. 
The  Americans  have  not  indeed  imitated  it  in  giv- 
ing a  negative,  upon  their  legiflature  to  the  execu- 
tivepower;  in  this  refpe6\  their  balances  are  incom- 
pleat,  very  much  I  confefs  to  my  mortification  : 
in  other  refpetts^  they  have  fome  of  them  fallen 
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fhort  of  perfe<Mon,  by  giving  the  choice  offome 
militia  officers,  &c.  to  the  people — thefe  are  how- 
ever fmall  matters  afc  prcfcnt.  They  have  not 
made  their  firft  magiftrates  hereditary,  nor  their 
fenators  :  here  they  differ  from  the  Englirti  con- 
llitution,  and  with  great  propriety. 

The  Agrarian  in  America,  is  divided  into  the 
hands  of  the  common  people  in  every  ftate,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  property 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  let  them, 
appoint  whom  they  could  for  chief  magiflrate  and 
fenators  ;  the  fovereignty  then,  in  fadl,  as  well  as 
morality,  mud  refide  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people;  and  an  hereditary  king  and  nobility,  who 
fhould  not  govern  according  to  the  public  opinon, 
would  infallibly  be  tumbled  inftantly  from  their 
places  :  it  is  not  only  moft  prudent  then,  but  ab-- 
folutely  neceflary,  to  avoid  continual  violence,  to 
give  the  people  a  legal,  conftitutional,  and  peace- 
able mode  of  changing  thefe  rulers,  whenever  they 
difcover  improper  principles  or  difpofitions  in 
them.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety,  and  with 
the  prefent  manners,  this  may  be  done,  not  only 
without  inconvenience,  but  greatly  for  the  happi- 
nefs  and  profperity  of  the  country.  In  future 
ages,  if  the  prefent  ftates  become  great  nations, 
rich^  powerful,  and  luxurious,  as  well  as  numerous, 
their  ovv^n  feelings  and  good  fenfe  will  didlate  to 
them  what  to  do:  they  may  make  tranfitions  to 
a  nearer  refemblance  of  the  Britifh  conftitution, 
by  a  frefh  convention,  without  the  fmalleft  inter- 
ruption to  liberty.  But  this  will  never  become 
neceffary,  until  great  quantities  of  property  fhall  > 
get  into  few  hands. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  people  have  ever  go- 
verned in  America:  all  the  weight  of  the  royal 
governors  and  councils,  even  backed  with  fleets 
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and  armies,  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  them,  who  have  always  ftood  by  their 
houfes  of  reprefentatives  in  every  inllance,  and 
carried  all  their  points;  and  no  governor  ever 
flood  his  ground  againft  a  reprefentative  affembly ; 
as  long  as  he  governed  by  their  advice  he  waa 
happy  ;  as  foon  as  he  differed  from  them  he  was 
wretched,  and  foon  obliged  to  retire. 


J.  E  T  T  E  R     XXL 

P    O    L    A    N    O. 

My  dear  Sir, 

TH  E  king  of  Poland  is  the  firft  raaglflrate 
in  the  republic,  derives  all  his  authority 
from  the  nation. — He  has  not  the  power  to  make 
laws,  raife  taxes,  contradl  alliances,  or  declare 
\var,  nor  to  coin  money,  nor  marry,  without  the 
ratification  of  the  diet. 

The  fenate  is  compofed  of  the  clergy  and  nobi» 
lity  ;  the  third  eftate,  or  people,  is  not  fo  much  as 
known.  The  grand  marfzial,  the  marflial  of  ihe 
court,  the  chancellor,  vice  chancellor,  and  the 
treasurer,  are  the  firft  fenators. 

The  nobility,  or  gentry,  poffefs  the  dignities 
and  employments,  in  which  they  never  permit 
flrangers,  or  the  commonalty,  to  have  any  partici- 
pation: they  eleft  their  king,  and  would  never 
fufFer  the  fenate  to  make  themfelves  roafters  of  this 
election.  The  peafants  are  flaves  to  the  gentry  ; 
having  no  property,  all  their  acquilitions  are  made 
for  their  mailers,  and  are  expofed  to  all  their  pai- 
fionS;  and  are  oporeii'ed  with  impunitv. 

The 
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The  general  diets,  which  are  ufually  held  at 
Warfaw  or  Grodno,  are  preceeded  by  particular 
affemblies  of  palatinates,  in  which  the  deputies  are 
chofen  for  the  general  affembly,  and  inflirufted  : 
the  deputies  afiembled  in  general  diet,  proceed  to 
the  ele6lion  of  a  marfhal,  who  has  a  very  extraor- 
dinary power,  that  of  impofing  filence  on  vshom 
he  pleafes  ;  he  is  the  chief  or  fpeakcr  of  the  af- 
fembly. 

At  the  death,  abdication,  or  depofition  of  a 
king,  the  primate  calls  the  afTembly  of  the  elec- 
tors to  an  open  field  near  Warfaw.  Here  the 
eleftors  take  an  oath,  not  to  feparate  until  they 
l-hall  have  unanimoufly  eleffced  a  king,  nor  to 
render  him  when  elected  any  obedience,  until  he 
has  fworn  to  obferve  the  Pa^ia  Gonvenf.ay  and  the 
laws. 

The  candidates  muft  let  their  gold  glitter,  and 
give  fplendid  entertainments,  which  muft  be  car- 
ried into  debauch :  the  nobility  are  captivated, 
with  the  attradtions  of  magnificence  and  Hunga- 
rian wine,  and  infallibly  declare  in  favour  of  the 
candidate  who  caufes  it  to  flow  in  the  greateft^ 
profufion.  The  ambafladors  enter  upon  intrigues 
even  in  public  :  the  nobility  receive  their  prefents 
fell  their  fuffragcs  with  impunity,  and  render  the 
throne  venal,  but  often  behave  with  little  fidelity 
to  the  candidate  in  whofe  intereft  they  pretend  to 
be  engaged,  and,  forgetting  the  prefents  they 
Iiave  received,  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  a  more  wealthy 
competitor  without  hefitation.  When  the  candi- 
date has  gained  all  the  fuffrages,  he  is  declared 
king,  and  fworn  to  obferve  the  Pafla  Convefita, 
and  the  laws,  and  then  crowned.  The  Poles  are 
polite  and  friendly,  but  magnificence  is  the  foible 
of  the  nobility,  and  they  facrifice  all  things  to 
luxury;,  as-  they  feldom  fee  any  pe'^fon  fuperior  to^ 
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them  in  their  own  country,  and  treat  their  infe- 
riors with  an  air  of  abfolute  authority,  they  live 
in  all  the  fplendor  of  princes.  This  is  the  account 
of  the  Abbe  des  Fontaines  in  the  year  1736;  it 
is  to  be  hoped  things  have  fince  changed  for  the 
better,  but  if  this  account  was  the  true,  who  can 
wonder  at  what  happened  fiuce. 

Here  again  is  no  balance ;  a  king  and  an  af- 
fembly  of  nobles,  and  nothing  more:  the  nobles 
here  difcover  their  unalterable  difpofition,  when- 
ever they  have  the  power,  to  limit  the  king's  au- 
thority ;  and  there  being  no  mediating  power  of 
thepeople,  colleftivelyorreprefentatively,  between 
them,  the  confequence  has  been,  what  it  always 
will  be  in  fuch  a  cafe,  confufion  and  calamity. 


LETTER    XXII, 

POLAND. 

My  dear  Sir, 

SINCE  the  letter  coacerning  Poland  was  fent" 
you,  Mr.  Coxe's  travels  into  that  kingdom, 
&c»  have  fallen  into  rny  hands:  and  they  contain 
fo  many  fafts  material  to  our  argument,  that 
it  is  very  proper  to  fend  you  the  fubftance  of  this 
account;  indeed  there  is  fcarcely  a  book  in  the 
world,  in  any  manner  relative  to  the  hiftory  of 
government,  or  to  thofe  branches  of  philofophy 
on  which  it  depends,  which  is  not  much  to  our 
purpofe. 

In  the  moil  ancient  times,  which  records  or 
lii{lory  elucidate,  the  monarchy  of  Poland,  like 
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ail  others  denominated  feudal,  was  in  theory,  and 
pretenfion  abfolute.  The  barons  too,  in  this 
country,  as  in  all  others,  were  very  often  impa- 
tient under  fuch  reftraint.  When  the  prince  was 
an  able  flatefman  and  warrior,  he  was  able  to 
preferve  order ;  but  when  he  was  weak  and  indo- 
lent, it  was  very  common  for  tv/o  or  three  barons 
in  conjunction  to  make  war  upon  him  ;  and  fome- 
tlmes  it  happened  that  all  together  leagued  againfl: 
him  at  once.  In  every  feudal  country,  where  tlie 
people  had  not  the  fenfe  and  fpirit  to  make  them- 
ielves  of  importance,  the  barons  became  an  ari- 
ftocracy,  inceflantly  encroaching  upon  the  crown, 
and,  under  pretence  of  limiting  its  authority, 
took  away  from  it  one  prerogative  after  another, 
until  it  v/as  reduced  down  to  a  mere  doge  of  Ve- 
dice,  or  avoyer  of  Berne  ;  until  the  kings,  by 
Incorporating  cities  and  granting  privileges  to  the 
people,  fet  them  up  againft  the  nobles,  and  ob- 
tained by  their  means  {landing  armies,  fufficient 
to  controul  both  nobles  and  commons. 

The  monarchy  of  Poland,  nearly  abfolute, 
funk  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries,  without  any 
violent  convulfion,  into  an  ariftocracy. 

It  came  to  be  difputed  whether  the  monarchy 
was  hereditary  or  eledllve,  and  whether  its  autho- 
rity was  fovcreign  or  limited.  The  firft  quefllon 
is  refolved,  by  fuppofing  that  the  crown  continued 
always  in  the  fame  family,  although,  upon  the 
death  of  a  king,  his  fucceffor  was  recognized 
in  an  aflembly  of  the  nobles.  The  fecond,  may 
be  anfwered  by  fuppofing,  that  when  the  king 
was  aftive  and  capable,  he  did  as  he  pleafed  ; 
but  when  he  was  weak,  he  was  di6lated  to  by  a 
licentious  nobility.  Caflimir  the  Great  retrench- 
ed the  authority  of  the  principal  barons,  and 
granted    immunities   to   the  Icffer  nobility  «ind 
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gentry  ;  well  aware  that  no  other  expedient  could^ 
introduce  order,  except  a   limitation  of  the  vail 
influence  poflTefTed  by  the   Palatines   or  principal 
nobility.   If  this  prince  had  been  poiTelTed  of  any 
ideas  of  a  free  goveenment,  he  might  cafily  have 
formed  the  people  and  inferior  gentry  into  an  af- 
fembly  by  themfelves,  and,  by  uniting  his  power 
with  theirs,  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  no- 
bles upon  both,  have  preferved  it.     His  nephew^ 
JLouis  of  Hungary,  who  Tacceeded  him,  being  a 
foreigner,  was  obliged  by  the  nobility  to  fubfcribc 
conditions   at   his   acceflion,  not  to   impofe  any 
taxes  by  his  royal  aHthorlty,  without  the  confent 
of  the  nation,  that  is  of  the  nobles,  for  no  other 
nation  is  thought  on  :    that  in  cafe  of  his  demife 
without  male  heirs,  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 
king  fhould  revert  to  the  nobles.    In  confequence 
of  this  agreement  Louis  was   allowed  to  afcend 
the  throne  :   having  no  fon,  v/ith  a  view  of  infur- 
ing  the  fucceffion  to  Sigifmund  his  fon  in  law,  he 
promifed   to  diminifh   the  taxes,  repair  the  for- 
treffes  at  his  own  expence,  and  to  confer  no  offices 
or  dignities  on  foreigners. 

Louis  died  :  but  Sigifmund  was  emperor,  and 
therefore  powerful,  and  might  be  formidable  to 
the  new  immunities.  The  Poles,  aware  of  this, 
violated  the  compa£l  with  Louis,  negledled  Sigif- 
mund, and  defied  Ladiflaus,  upon  his  ratifying 
Louis's  promifes,  and  marrying  his  daughter. 

Ladiflaus,  having  relinquifhed  the  right  of  im- 
pofing  taxes,  called  an  aflembly  of  prelates,  ba- 
rons, and  military  gentlemen,  in  their  refpeflive 
provinces,  in  order  to  obtain  an  additional  tribute. 
Thefe  provincial  affemblies  gave  birth  to  the  Die- 
tines  ;  which  now  no  longer  retain  the  power  of 
raifing  money  in  their  feveral  diftrifts,  but  only 
cleft  the  nuncios  or  reprcfentatives  for  the  diet. 

Ladiflaus^ 
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Ladiflaus  the   third,  the  fon   of  the   former, 
purchafed  his  right  to  the  fucceffion,  during  the 
life  of  his   father,  by  a    confirmation  of  all  the 
conceflions    before   granted,    which   he   folemnly 
ratilied  at  his  acceiTion.     Caffimir  the  third,  bro- 
ther of  Ladiflaus  the  third,  confented  to  feveral 
further    innovations,    all  unfavourable    to    regal 
prerogative.      One  was  the   convention    of  a  na- 
tional diet,  invefted  with  the  fole  power  of  grant- 
ing  fupplies.      Each    palatinate    or  province  was 
allowed  to  fend  to   the  general  diet,   befides    the 
Palatines   and  other  principal    barons,  a  certain 
number  of  nuncios  or  reprefentatives,  chofen  by 
the    nobles  and  burghers.      Is   it  not  ridiculous^ 
that  this  reign  fliould  be  confidered  by  the  popular 
party,  as  the  aera  at  which    the   freedom  q'l   the 
conftitution  was  permanently  eflablifhed  ?     This 
freedom,  which  confifts  in  a  king  without  autho- 
rity ;  a  body  of  nobles  in  a  itatc  of  uncontrouled 
anarchy ;    and    a    peafantry  groaning  under   the 
yoke  of  feudal  defpotiim  :   the  greatefh  inequality 
of  fortune  in    the  world  ;   the  extremes  of  riches 
and  poverty,  of  luxury  and  mifery,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  each  other  ;     a  univerfal  corruption 
and  venality  pervading  all  ranks  :     even  the  firft 
nobles  not  blufhing  to  be    penfioners  of  foreign 
courts  ;    one  profeffing  himielf  publicly  an  Auf- 
trian,   another  a  Pruffian,   a   third  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  fourth  a  Ruffian  ;     a  country  without  rna- 
nufa(?tures>  without  commerce,  and  in  every  view 
the  moll  diilreffed  in  the  world. But  to  pro- 
ceed   with   an  enumeration    of  the  meafures   by 
which  they  have  involved  themfelves  in  thefe  pi- 
tiable circumftances  : 

Caffimir  was  involved  in  feveral  unfuccefsful 
wars,  which  exhaufted  his  treafures  :  he  applied 
to  the  diet  for  fubfidies. 

Every 
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Every  fupply  was  accompanied  with   a  lift  of 
grievances,  and   produced    a  dimunition  of   the 
royal  prerogative.     The  barons,  at  the  head  of 
their  vaflals  were  bound  to  fight,  and  the   king 
could  require  fuch  feudal   ferviges  in    defence  of 
the  kingdom  :    but  Cafiimir  the  third,  to  obtain 
pecuniary  aids,  gave  up  the  power  of  fummon- 
ing  the  nobles  to  his  ftandard,  and  of  enacting 
any  law   without  the   concurrence  of  the   diet. 
John  Albert,  to  procure  an  ele6tion  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother,  alTented  to  all  the  immunities 
extorted  from  his  predecelTors,  and  fwore  to  their 
obfervance,   in  1469.      Alexander,  his  fuccellor, 
declared  in    1505,  the   following    limitations  of 
fovereign  authority  to  be  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,      i.   The   king  cannot   impofe   taxes. 
2.  He  cannot  require  the  feudal  fervices.    3.  Nor 
alienate  the  royal  domains.     4    Nor  enact  laws. 
5.   Nor  coin  money.      6.  Nor  alter  the  procefs  in 
the  courts  of  juftice.     Sigifmund  the  hrft,  fuc- 
eeeded  Alexander,  and  under  his  reign  the  Polifh 
conftitution  was  the  moft  toIerabV,  as   the  pro- 
perty of  the  fubjeft  was  bell   fecured,  and  the 
crown  had  confideiable  influence;  but  this  did  not 
fatisfy  the  nobles.      Under  Sigifmund  Augullus, 
fon  and  fucceffor  of  Sigifmund  the  firft,   that  fa- 
vourite objeft  of  the  Polifh  nobles,  the  free  elec- 
tion  of  the  king  was  publicly  brought  forward, 
and  the    king  obliged   to  agree,  that   no  future 
monarch   fhould    fucceed   to  the   throne,    unlefs 
freely  eletted  by  the  nation  :   before  this,  the  fo- 
vereigns   upon   their  acctflion,  thcAigh  iovmally 
raifed  by  the  confent  of  the  nation.   Hill  refled 
their  pretenfions  upon    hereditary   right,   always 
ftiling  themfelves  heirs  of  the  kingdom  o(  Polnnd. 
Slo-ifmund  Auguftus  was  the  laft  who  bore  that 
title  ;  at  his  death,  in  1572,  ail  title  to  the  crown 
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from  hereditary  right  was  formerly  abolifhed, 
and  the  abfolute  freedom  of  election  eflablifhed 
upon  a  permanent  bafis :  a  charter  of  immunities 
was  drawn  up  at  a  general  diet,  a  ratification  of 
which  it  was  determined  to  exadl  of  the  newfove- 
reign,  prior  to  his  eleftion.  This  charter,  called 
palia  convent  a,  contained  the  whole  body  of  privi- 
leges obtained  from  Louis,  and  his  fuccefTors, 
with  the  following  additions:  i.  That  the  king 
fliould  be  eleftive,  and  that  his  fucceflbr  Pnould 
never  be  appointed  during  his  life.  2.  That  the 
diets,  the  holding  of  which  depended  folely  upon 
the  will  of  the  kings,  fnould  be  afTembled  every 
two  years.  3.  That  every  nobleman  or  gentleman 
in  the  realm  fhould  have  a  vote  in  the  diet  of  elec- 
tion. 4.  That  in  cafe  the  king  fhould  infringe 
the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  nation,  his  fubjefts. 
fhould  be  abfolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
From  this  period  the  paila  conve?ita^  occalionally 
enlarged,  have  been  confirmed  by  every  fovereign 
at  his  coronation. 

Henry  of  Valois,  brother  of  Charles  the  ninth 
of  France,  who  afcended  the  throne  after  the  con- 
IHtution  v/as  thus  new  modelled,  fecured  his 
election  by  private  bribes  to  the  nobles,  and  by 
flipulating  an  annual  penfion  to  the  repubhc  from 
the  revenues  of  France.  His  example  has  been 
followed  by  every  fucceeding  king,  who,  befides 
an  unconditional  ratification  of  the  pada  conventa, 
has  alvv-ays  been  ccnftrained  to  purchafe  the  crown 
by  a  public  iargefs,  and  private  corruption.  Such 
is  Polifh  liberty,  and  fuch  the  bleffings  of  a  mo- 
narchy   eledive  by  a  body  of  nobles. 

Under  Stephen  Bathori,  the  royal  authority, 
or  rather  th£  royal  dignity,  was  farther  abridged, 
by  the  appointment  of  fixteen  fenators,  chofen 
at  each  diet,  to  attend  the  king,  and  to  ^v^t  theiv 
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opinion  in  all  matters  of  importance,  fo  that  he 
could  not  iflue  any  decree  without  their  confent. 
Another  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  prerogative 
in  1578,  by  taking  from  the  king  the  fupreme 
jurifdiftion  of  the  caufcs  of  the  nobles  :  it  was 
enafted.  that  without  the  concurrence  of  the  king, 
each  palatinate  fhould  ele6l  in  their  dietines  their 
own  judges,  who  fhould  form  fupreme  courts  of 
juilice,  called  trihanalia  regni,  in  which  the  caufes 
of  the  nobles  (hall  be  decided  without  appeal,  a 
mode  which  prevails  to  this  day. 

In  the  reign  of  John  Caffimir,  in  1652,  was 
introduced  the  liberzcm  veto,  or  the  power  of  each 
nuncio  to  interpofe  a  negative,  and  break  up  a  diet, 
a  privilege  which  the  king  himfeif  docs  not  enjoy. 
When  the  diet  was  debating  upon  tranfaftions  of 
the  utmoil  importance,  which  required  a  fpeedy 
-decifion,  a  nuncio  cried  out,  **  I  ftop  the  pro- 
'*  ceedings,"  and  quitted  the  aiTembly  ;  and  a 
venal  faftion,  who  fupported  his  proteil,  unheard 
of  as  it  was,  obtained  the  majority,  and  broke  up 
the  aiTembly  in  confufion.  The  conftitution 
was  thus  wholly  changed,  and  an  unlimited  fcope 
given  to  faftion.  The  innovation  was  fupported 
by  the  great  officers  of  Hate,  the  general,  trea- 
furer,  and  raarfhal,  who  being  once  nominated 
by  the  king,  enjoyed  their  offices  for  life,  refpon- 
iible  only  to  the  diets,  confcious  that  they  could 
at  all  times  engage  a  nuncio  to  proteft,  and  thus 
elude  an  enquiry  into  their  adminiftration  ;  it  was 
alfo  fupported  by  the  adherents  of  many  nobles 
aceufed  of  capital  crimes  before  the  diet,  the  only 
tribunal  before  which  they  could  be  tried:  all  the 
nuncios  who  oppofed  the  raifmg  of  additional 
fubiidies  by  taxes,  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
Ilate  then  demanded,  feconded  the  propofnl  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  aflembly.    But  the  principal 
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■eaufe  of  all  were  the  foreign  powers,  interefted  to 
foment  confufions  in  the  Polifli  councils.  Before 
this,  they  were  obliged  to  fecure  a  majority:  af- 
terwards, they  might  put  an  end  to  any  diet,  un- 
friendly to  their  views,  by  corrupting  a  fingle 
member.  This  veto  broke  up  feven  diets  in  the 
reign  of  John  Caffimir,  four  under  Michael,  fe- 
ven under  John  Sobieflci,  and  thirty  during  the 
reigns  of  the  two  Augufti.  In  confequence  of 
this  neceflity  of  unanimity,  v/hich  they  call  the 
dearefl:  palladium  of  Polifh  liberty,  Poland  has 
continu:ed  above  a  hundred  years  almoft  without 
lawp. 

But  as  the  king  ilill  bellowed  the  flarofties,  or 
royal  fiefs,  which  are  held  for  life,  and  confer- 
red the  principal  dignities  and  great  offices  of 
ftate,  he  was  ftill  the  fountain  of  honour,  and 
maintained  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  ;  but  this  lail  branch  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative was  lately  wrefted  from  the  crown  at  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  permanent  council. 

Thus  it  appears  in  the  Hiftory  of  Poland,  as 
In  that  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Berne,  Soleure,  and 
all  others,  that  the  nobles  have  continued  with- 
out interruption  to  fcramble  for.  dimunitions  of 
the  regal  authority,  to  grafpthe  whole  executive 
power,  and  augment  their  own  privileges;  and 
have  attained  a  direft  ariftocracy,  under  a  mo- 
narchical name,  where  a  few  are  above  the  con- 
troul  of  the  laws,  while  the  many  are  deprlved 
of  their  protection. 

The  prefent  wi'etched  ftate  of  the  towns,  com- 
pared with  their  former  flourifhing  condition  j 
the  poverty  of  the  peafants,  whofe  oppreliions 
have  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  having  loll  a  protestor  when   the   king 
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Ipnrhis  weight  in  the  conftitucion  ;  the  total  con- 
fiiiion  in  all  public  affairs ;  the  declenfion  of  im- 
portance, and  iofs  of  territory — all  (hew  that  ab- 
lolute  monarchy  is  preferable  to  fuch  a  republic. 
Would  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  under  an 
Englifh  conilitution,  or  under  the  conftitution 
cf  any  one  of  the  United  States,  have  been  par- 
titioned or  difmembered?  No;  not  by  a  league 
of  all  the  abfolute  fovereigns  of  Europe  againft 

them  at  once. Such  are  the  effe£ls  of  collefl- 

ii>g  all  authority  into  one  center,  of  neglecting 
an  equilibrium  of  powers,  and  of  not  having  three 
branches  in  the  legiflature. 

The  practice  of  cantoning  a  body  of  foldiers 
near  the  plain  where  the  kings  are  elefted,  has 
been  adopted  by  fevcral  foreign  powers  for  near  a 
century  ;  and,  although  it  may  be  galling  to  the 
nobility,  prevents  the  effufion  of  blood  that  for- 
merly deluged  the  alfembly.  This  was  done,  at 
the  election  of  Staniflaus  Auguftus,  by  the  em- 
prefs  of  Ruflia  and  the  king  of  Prufiia  ;  five 
thoufand  Ruffian  troops  were  flationed  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  plain  of  Vola. 

Staniflaus  was  in  the  thirty-fecond  year  of  his 
age  when  he  afjcended  the  throne,  in  1 764.  From 
his  virtues  an<l  abilities,  the  faireft  hopes  were 
conceived  of  his  raifing  Poland  from  its  deplo- 
rable fituation  ;  but  his  exertions  for  the  piiblic 
good  were  fettered  by  the  conditution,  by  the 
fadlions  of  a  turbulent  people,  and  the  intrigues 
of  neighbouring  powers.  His  endeavours  to  in- 
troduce order  at  home,  and  independence  abroad, 
which  would  have  increafed  the  power  of  his 
country,  and  her  confidetation  with  foreign  na- 
tions, alarmed  the  neighbouring  powers.  The 
fpirit  of  relig^ious  intolerance  pronounced  a  civil 
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war,  and  the  fenate  petitioned  the  ambalTador 
from  Peterfburg,  not  to  withdraw  the  Ruffian 
troops.  The  royal  troops,  aided  by  the  Ruf- 
fians, whofe  difcipline  was  fuperior,  were  in  fa- 
vour of  reh'gious  liberty.  The  Confederates,  fe- 
cretly  encouraged  by  Auftria,  affifted  by  the 
Turks,  and  fupplied  with  money  and  officers  by 
the  French,  were  able  to  protract  hoftilities  frora 
1768  to  1772  :  during  this  period  the  attempt 
was  made  to  affaffinate  the  king. 

Count  Pulaflci,  who  was  killed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  United  States,  is  faid  to  have  planned  an 
enterprife  fo  much  to  his  diflionour.  No  good 
caufe  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  ferved  by  aBaffi- 
nation  ;  and  this  is  happily,  in  the  prefent  age, 
the  uuiverfal  fenfe  of  mankind.  If  a  Papal  nun-r- 
cio  was  found  in  Poland,  capable  of  bleffing  the 
weapons  of  confpiratorsagainft  this  tolerant  king, 
he  was  a  monfter,  whofe  bloody  bigotry  the  libe- 
ral fpirit  of  the  Pope  himfelf  mull,  at  this  en- 
lightened period,  abominate.  The  king  did  him- 
felf immortal  honour,  by  his  interceffion  with  the 
diet  to  remit  the  tortures  and  horrid  cruelties  de- 
creed by  the  laws  of  moft  kingdoms  in  Europe 
againjl  treafon,  and  by  his  moderation  towards 
all  the  corifpirators.   v> 

We  are  now  arrived  "at  the  confummation  of  all 
panegyrics  upon  a  fovereignty  in  a  fingle  affem- 
bly the  Partition. 

Pruffia  V  as  formerly  in  a  flate  of  vafTalage  to 
this  republic  ;  Ruffia  once  fa\v  its  capital  and 
throne  pofleffed  by  the  Poles  ;  and  Audria  was  ■ 
indebted  to  John  Sobieilci,  a  fovereign  of  this  . 
country,  for  compelling  the  Turks  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Vienna,  but  a  century  ago.  A  republic 
fo  lately  the  protedor  of  its  neighbors,  would 
not,   without  the   moll  palpable  imperfedions  in 
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the  orders  and  balances  of  its  government,   have 
declined  in  an  age  of  general  improvement,  and 
become  a  pi'cy  to  any  invader— much   lefs  vrould 
tt  have    forced   the   world   to  acknowledge,  that 
the    tranilation-  of  near  five  millions  of  people, 
from  a   republican  government  to  that  of  abfo- 
liit;  empires  and  monarchies,  whether  it  were  done 
by   right  or  by    wrong,  is  a    blefling   to    them. 
The  partition  was  projected  by  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  who    communicated    it   to  the   emperor   and 
emprefs.     The  plague  was  one  circumftance,  and 
the  Ruflian  war  againil  the  Turks  another,  that 
favoured  the  deSgn  ;   and  the  partition-treaty  was 
figned  at  Peterfburg,  in    February  1772,  by  the 
RuiTian,  Audrian,  and  PruiTian  plenipotentiaries. 
The  troops  of  the   three  courts    were  already  in 
pofieffion    of  the  greatell   part    of   Poland,   and 
the  Confederates  were  foon  difperfed.     The  par- 
titioning powers  proceeded  with  fuch  fecrecy,that 
only  vague   conjectures    were    made    at  Warfaw, 
and  that  lord  Cathcart,  the   Englifli    miniiler  at 
Peterfburg,  obtained  no  authentic  information  of 
the  treaty  until    two  months   after  its   fignature. 
The  foi-mal  notification,  to  the  king  and    fenate 
at  Warfaw,  was  made,  by  the  Imperial  and  Pruf- 
llan  ambaffadors,  in  Septcn:^:ier  1772,  of  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  their    courts  to  the  Polifn  territory. 
The  remonftrajices  of  the  king  and  fenate,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  courts  of  London,  Paris,  Stock- 
holm, and  Copenhagen,   had  no  effe6l ;    and  the 
moll, humiliating  record  tliat  ever  appeared  in  the 
annals  of  a  republic,  is  {^&n  in  the  king's  fura- 

Kions '*    Since  there  are  no    hopes  from  anj 

'*  quarter,  and  any  further  delays  will  only  tend 
**  to  draw  down  the  moil  dreadful  calamities 
**  upon  the  remainder  of  the  dominions  which 
**  are  left  to   the  republic,  the  diet  is  convened 
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"  for  the  T9tli  of  April,  1773,  according  to  the 
**  'wiil  of  the  three  courts  ;  neverthelefs,  in  order 
*'  to  avoid  all  caufe  of  reproach,  the  king,  with 
**  the  advice  of  the  fenate,  again  appeals  to  the 
"  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva.''  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  if  there  had  been  in  Poland 
a  people  in  exiftence,  as  there  is  in  Holland,  to 
have  given  this  amiable  prince  only  the  authority 
of  a  ftadtholder,  he  would  have  faid,  **  I  will 
**^  die  in  the  laft  ditch." 

Of  the  difmembered  provinces,  the  Ruffian, 
which  is  the  largeft  territory,  contains  only  one 
million  and  a  half  of  fouls  ;  the  Aullrian,  which 
is  the  moil  populous,  contains  two  millions  and 
a  half;  the  Pruflian,  which  is  the  mod  commer- 
cial, commandinsr  the  navigation  of  the  Viflula, 
contains  only  eight  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand, 
and  has  given  a  fatal  blow  to  the  commerce  of 
Poland,  by  transferring  it  from  Dantzick  to  Me- 
mel  and  Konigfburg. 

The  finifhing  (Iroke  of  all  remains. 

The  three  ambaffadors,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1773,  (delivered,,  *'  A  part  of  thofe  car- 
"  dinal  laws,  to  the  ratification  of  which  uur 
**   courts  will  not  fuffer  any  contradiftion. 

**  I.  The  crovi^n  of  Poland  fliali  be  for  ever 
eleftlv^e,  and  all  order  of  fucceffion  profcribed  :. 
any  perfon  who  (hall  endeavour  to  break  this 
law,  fliall  be  declared  an  enemy  to  bis  country, 
and  liable  to  be  puniflied  accordingly. 

**  II.  Foreign  candidates  to  the  tiirone,  being 
the  frequent  caufe  oftrouLles  and  dlvifions,  fhall 
be  excluded  ;  and  it  fhall  be  enacted,  that,  for 
the  future,  no  perfon  cjn  be  chofcn  king  of 
Poland^,  and  great  duke  of  Lithuania,  except- 
ing a  native  Pule,  of  noble  origin,  and  poflefT- 
ing  land    within    the    kingdom.     The  fon,    or 
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grandfon,  of  a  king  of  Poland,  cannot  be  elec- 
ted immediately  upon  the  death  of  their  father 
or  grandfather ;  and  are  not  eligible,  excepting 
after  an  interval  of  two  reign?. 

**  III.  The  government  of  Poland  fhall  be  for 
ever  free,  independent,  and  of  a  republican 
form. 

**  IV.  The  true  principle  of  faid  government 
confifting  in  the  ftricl  execution  of  its  laws, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  eftates,  viz. 
the  king,  the  fenate,  and  the  equeftrian  order, 
a  permanent  council  fhall  be  ellablifhed,  in 
which  the  executive  power  fhall  be  veiled.  In 
this  council,  the  equeftrian  order,  hitherto  ex- 
cluded from  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  the 
intervals  of  the  diets,  fhall  be  admitted,  as  fhall 
be  more  clearly  laid  down  in  future  arrange- 
ments." 

Thus  the  fupreme  legiflatlve  authority  refides 
in  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm,  the  king,  the 
fenate,  and  equeftrian  order,  affembled  in  a  na- 
tional diet ;  but  each  eftate  has  no  negative  upon 
the  other,  and  therefore  is  no  balance,  and  very 
little  check.  The  great  families  and  principal 
palatines  will  ftill  govern,  without  any  efFedlual 
controul. 

The  executive  power  is  now  vefi:ed  in  the  fu- 
preme permanent  council  ;  but  here  neither  have 
they  any  checks,  all  being  decided  by  the  majo- 
rity, and  the  fame  principal  families  vvill  always 
prtvail. 

Thefe  auguft  legiflators  have  acknawledged 
the  principle  of  a  free  republican  government, 
that  it  confifts  in  a  ftridi  execution  of  the  laws, 
and"  an  equilibrium  of  eftates  or  orders  :  .but  how 
are  the  laws  to  govern?  and  how  is  the  equili- 
brium to  be  preferved?  Like  air,  oil,  and  water, 
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/haken  together  in  one  bottle,  and  left  in  repofe  ; 
the  firft  will  rife  to  the  top,  the  lalt  fmk  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  fecond  fwim  between. 

Our  countrymen  will  never  run  delirious  after 
a  word  or  a  name.  The  name  republic  is  given 
to  things,  in  their  nature  as  different  and  contra- 
dictory as  light  and  darknefs,  truth  and  falfehood, 
virtue  and  vice,  happinefs  and  mifery.  There 
are  free  republics,  and  republics  as  tyrannical  as 
an  oriential  defpotifm.  A  free  republic  is  the 
bed  of  governments,  and  the  greateft:  blefling 
which  mortals  can  afpire  to.  Republics  which 
arc  not  free,  by  the  help  of  a  multitude  of  rigi- 
rous  checks,  in  very  fmall  ftates,  and  for  iliort 
fpaces  of  time,  have  preferved  fome  reverence  for 
the  laws,  and  been  tolerable  ;  but  there  have  been 
oligarchies  carried  to  fuch  extremes  of  tyranny, 
that  the  defpotifm  of  Turkey,  as  far  as  the  hap- 
pinefs of  the  nation  at  large  is  concerned,  would 
perhaps  be  preferable.  An  empire  of  laws  Is  a 
charadleriftic  of  a  free  republic  only,  and  fhould 
never  be  applied  to  republics  in  general.  If 
there  fliould  ever  be  a  people  in  Poland,  there 
will  foon  be  a  real  king  ;  and  if  ever  there  fliould 
be  a  king  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  there 
will  foon  be  a  people  ;  for  inftead  of  the  trite 
faying,  "  no  bifliop,  no  king,"  it  would  be  much 
more  exa6t  and  important  truth  to  fay,  no  peo- 
ple, no  king,  and  no  king,  no  people,  meaning 
by  the  word  king,  a  firft  magiftrate  poffefTed  ex- 
clufively  of  tbe  executive  power.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  univerfal  maxim,  that  every  govern- 
ment that  has  not  three  independent  branches  in 
its  legiflature  will  foon  become  an  abfolute  mo- 
narchy; or,  an  arrogant  nobility,  increafing  every 
day  in  a  rage  for^  fplendor  and  magnificence, 
will  annihilate    the   people,    and  attended  with 
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their  horfes,  hounds  and  vaiTak,  will  run  down 
the  king  as  they  would  hunt  a  deer,  wifhing  for 
nothing  fo  much  as  to  be  in  at  ^he  death. 

The  philofophical  king  Staniflaus  felt  mofl  fe- 
verely  this  want  of  a  people,  in  his  obfervations 
on  the  government  of  Poland,  publiflied  in  the 
Oeuvres  du  PkiUfoph^  hienfaijant,  torn.  iii.  he 
laments,  in  very  pathetic  terms,  the  miferies  to 
which  they  were  reduced. 

*'  The  violences,  *'  fays  he,  "  which  the  patri- 
'*  cians  at  Rome  exercifed  over  the  people  of  that 
**  city,  before  they  had  recourfe  to  open  force, 
**  aad  by  the  authority  of  their  tribunes,  ba- 
**  lanced  the  power  of  the  nobility,  are  a  ftriking 
**  pidure  of  the  cruelty  with  which  we  treat  our 
**  plebeians.  This  portion  of  our  flate  is  more 
**  debafcd  among  us  than  they  were  among  the 
**  Romans,  where  they  enjoyed  a  fpecies  of  li- 
*■*  berty,  even  in  the  times  when  they  were  moft 
**  enflaved  to  the  firft  order  of  the  republic. 
**  We  may  fay,  with  truth,  that  the  people  are, 
**  in  Poland,  in  a  Hate  of  extreme  humiliation. 
**  We  muft,  neverthelefs,  confider  them  as  the 
**  principal  fupport  of  the  nation  ;  and  I  am  per- 
**  fuaded  that  the  little  value  we  fet  on  them 
**  will  have  very  dangerous  confequences. — Who 
**  are  they,  in  fa6t,  who  procure  abundance  in 
*'  the  kingdom  ?  who  are  they  that  bear  the  bur- 
**  thens,  and  pay  the  taxes  ?  who  are  they  that 
**  fumifh  men  to  our  armies  ?  who  labour  our 
**  fields  ?  who  gather  in  the  crops?  who  fuftain 
*'  and  nourifh  us  \  who  are  the  caufe  of  our  in- 
**  activity  ?  the  refuge  of  our  lazinefs  ?  the  re- 
**  fource  for  our  wants  ?  the  fupport  of  our  lu- 
**  xury  ?  and  indeed  the  fource  of  all  our  plea- 
**  fures  \   Is  it  not  that  Tery  populace  that  we 
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treat  with  fo  much  rig:our?  Their  pains, 
their  fweat,  their  labours,  do  not  they  merit 
any  better  return  than  our  fcorn  and  difdain  ? 
We  fcarcely  diftinguifh  them  from  the  brutes, 
which  they  maintain  for  the  cultivation  of  our 
lands  !  we  frequently  have  lefs  confideration 
for  their  ftrength,  than  we  have  for  that  of 
thofe  animals!  and  too  frequently  we  fell  them 
to  mafters  as  cruel  as  ourfelves,  who  immedi- 
ately force  them,  by  an  excefs  of  hard  la- 
bour, to  repay  the  price  of  their  new  flavcry  ! 
I  cannot  recollect  without  hon'or  that  law  which 
impofcs  only  a  line  of  fifteen  livres  upon  a 
gentleman  who  fhall  have  killed  a  peafant. — 
Poland  is  the  only  country  where  the  populace 
are  fallen  from  all  the  rights  of  humanity  ;  we 
alone  regard  thefe  men  as  creatures  of  another 
fpecies,  and  we  would  almoil  refufe  them  the 
fame  air  which  they  breathe  with  us.  God,  in 
the  creation  of  man,  gave  him  liberty — what 
right  have  we  to  deprive  him  of  it  ?  As  it  is 
natural  to  ihake  of  a  yoke  that  is  rough,  hard, 
and  heavy,  may  it  not  happen  that  this  peo- 
ple may  make  an  effort  to  v/reft  themfclves  froni 
our  tyranny  ?  Their  murmurs  and  complaints 
muft,  i'ooner  or  later,  lead  to  this.  Hitherto, 
•*  accustomed  to  their  fetters,  they  think  not  of 
breaking  them  :  but  let  one  fingie  man  arife, 
amonglt  thefe  unfortunate  wretches,  with  a  maf- 
CLiline  and  daring  fpirit,  to  concert  and  foment 
a  revolt,  vvhat  barrier  Ihall  we  oppofe  to  the 
torrent  ?  We  have  a  recent  inlance,  in  tiie 
infurrecLion  in  the  Ukraine,  which  was  only 
occafioned  by  the  vexations  of  thofe  amonf^  us 
who  had  there  purchafcd  lands.  We  defpifed 
the    couiage  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  that 
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<  country they  found  a  refource  in  defpair, 

*  and  nothing  is  more  terrible  than  the  defpair  of 

<  thofe  who  have  no  courage.     What  is  the  con- 

<  dition  to  which  we  have  reduced  the  people  of 
f  our  kingdom  ?    Reduced  by  mifery  to  the  ftate 

*  of  brutes,  they  drag  out  their  days  in  a  lazy 

*  ftupidity,  which  one  would  almoft  miftakc  for 
'  a  total  want  of  fentifnent :  they  love  no  art, 
'  they  value  themfelves  on  no  induftry  ;  they 
'  labour  no  longer  than  the  dread  of  chaftifement 

*  forces  them  ;  convinced  that  they  cannot  enjoy 

*  the  fruit  of  their  ingenuity,    they  fiifle  their 

*  talents,  and  make  no  effays  to  difcover  them. 
* hence  that  frightful  fcarcity  in  which  we 

*  find  ourfelves  of  the  moft  common  artifans  ! 
'  Should    we  wonder   that  we    are  in   want   of 

*  things   the   moft   neceffary,   when   thcfe  who 

*  ought  to  furnifn  them,  cannot  hope  for  the 
'  fmalleft  profit  from  their  cares  to  furnifh  us  ! 

*  It  is  only  vrhere  liberty  is  found,  that  emula- 
'  tion  can  exift." 

It  would  be  a  pleafure  to  tranflate  the  v/hole  ; 
but  it  is  too  long.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  whole 
people,  whofe  mifery  he  defcribes  and  laments, 
vi^ere  not  as  fenfible  of  the  necefilty  of  *i  lefs  cir- 
cumfcribed  royal  authority. 
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RECAPITULATIOK. 


My  dear  Sir, 

S  we  have  taken  a  curfory  view  of  thofe 


countries  in  Europe,  where  the  government 
may  be  called,  in  any  reafonable  conftrnftion  of 
the  word,  republican  ;  let  us  now  paufe  a  few 
moments,  and  refleft  upon  what  we  have  fecn. 

Among  every  people,  and  in  every  fpecies  of 
republics,  we  have  conftantly  found  a^;y?  magif- 
tratCy  a  heady  a  chiefs  under  various  denominations 
indeed,  and  with  different  degrees  of  authority, 
with  the  title  of  iladtholder,  burgomafter,|avoyer, 
doge,  confalloniero,  prefident,  fyndick,  mayor, 
alcalde,  capitaneo,  governor,  or  king  :  in  every 
nation,  we  have  met  with  a  diftinguifhed  officer  : 
if  there  is  no  example  in  any  free  government, 
any  more  than  in  thofe  which  are  not  free,  of  a 
fociety  without  a  principal  perfonage,  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  that  the  body  politic  cannot  fub- 
fift  without  one,  any  more  than  the  animal  body 
without  a  head.  If  Mr.  Turgot  had  made  any 
difcovery,  which  had  efcaped  the  penetration  of 
all  the  legiflators  and  philofophers,  who  had  lived 
before  him,  he  ought  at  leafl  to  have  communi- 
cated it  to  the  world  for  their  improvement,  but 
as  he  has  never  hinted  at  any  fuch  invention,  we 
may  fafely  conclude  that  he  had  none  ;  and  there- 
fore that  the  Americans  are  not  juftly  liable  to 
-cenfures,  -for  inftituting  governors* 

Iv       •  In 
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In  every  form  of  government  we  have  fecn  a 
fentte  or  little  council^  a  compofition,  generally 
of  thofe  officers  of  ilate,  who  have  the  nioft  expe- 
rience and  power,  and  a  few  other  members  fele£l- 
ed  from  the  higheft  ranks,  and  moft  illullrlous 
reputations.  On  thefe  leffer  councils,  with  the 
firli  magiftrate  at  their  head,  generally  refts  the 
principal  burden  of  adminiilration,  a  fhare  in  the 
ieglflative,  as  well  as  executive  and  judicial  au- 
thority of  government.  The  admifiion  of  fuch 
fenates  to  a  participation  of  thefe  three  kinds  of 
power,  has  been  generally  obferved  to  produce  in 
the  minds  of  their  members  an  ardent  ariftocrati- 
cal  ambition,  grafping  equally  at  the  prerogatives 
of  the  firll  magillrate,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  ending  in  the  nobility  of  a  few  fami- 
lies, and  a  tyrannical  oligarchy  :  but  in  thofe 
Hates,  where  the  fenates  have  been  debarred  from 
all  executive  power,  and  confined  to  the  Ieglfla- 
tive, tliey  have  been  obferved  to  be  firm  barriers 
againll:  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  of- 
ten p-reat  fupporters  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
The  Americans  then,  who  have  carefully  confined 
their  fenates  to  the  Ieglflative  povvcr,  have  done 
wifely  In  adopting  them. 

We  have  feen,  in  every  inftance,  another  and 
a  larger  aflembly,  compofed  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  in  fome  little  Hates ;  of  reprefentatlvea 
chofen  by  the  people  in  others  ;  of  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  fenates,  and  fuppofcd  to  reprefent 
the  people,  in  a  thiid  fort  ;  and  of  perfons  ap- 
pointed by  them.felves  or  the  fenate,  in  certain 
ariftocracles  ;  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
oiigarchlcG.  The  Americans  then,  whofe  aflem- 
blies  are  the  moit  adequate,  proportional,  and 
equitable  reprefentations  of  the  peo|)le,  that  are 
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known  in  the   world,  will  not  be  thought  erro- 
neous in  appointing  houfesof  reprefentatives. 

In  every  republic,  in  the  fmalleft  and  moft  po- 
pular, in  the  larger  and  more  ariftocratical,  as 
well  as  in  the  largeft  and  moft  monarchical,  we 
have  obferved  a  multitude  of  curious  and  inge- 
nious inventions  to  balance,  in  their  turn,  all 
thofe  powers,  to  check  the  paflions  peculiar  to 
them,  and  to  controul  them  from  rufliing  into 
thofe  exorbitancies  to  which  they  are  moft  ad- 
difted — the  Americans  will  then  be  no  longer 
cenfured  for  endeavouring  to  introduce  an  equi- 
librium, which  is  much  more  profoundly  medi- 
tated, and  much  more  efi'e^lual  for  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  than  any  we  have  feen,  except  in 
England  : — we  may  even  queftion  whether  that 
is  an  exception. 

In  eveiy  country  we  have  found  a  variety  of 
orders,  with  very  great  diftinftions.  In  America 
there  are  different  orders  of  ofices,  but  none  of 
vien  ;  out  of  office  all  men  are  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies,  and  of  one  blood  ;  there  is  neither  a  greater 
nor  a  lefler  nobility — Why  then  are  they  accufed 
of  eftablilhing  different  orders  of  men  ?  To  our 
inexpreffible  mortilication  we  muft  have  remark- 
ed, that  the  people  have  preferved  a  fhare  of 
power  or  an  exiftence  in  the  government,  in  no 
country  out  of  England,  except  upon  the  tops 
of  a  few  inacceffible  mouHtains,  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  in  territories  fo  narrow  that  you  may 
fpan  them  with  an  hand's  breadth,  where,  living 
unenvied,  in  extreme  poverty,  chiefly  upon  paf- 
turage,  deftitute  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
they  ftill  exhibit  the  moft  charming  pidlure  of 
life,  and  the  moft  dignified  charadter  of  human 
nature. 

Wherever, 
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VViierever  we  have  feen  a  territory  fonpiewhat 
larger?  arts  and  fciences  more  cultivated,  com- 
merce flourifhing,  or  even  agriculture  improved 
to  any  great  deigree,  an  ariftocracy  has  rifen  up 
in  a  courfe  of  time,  confifting  of  a  few  rich  and 
honorable  families,  who  have  united  with  each 
other  againft  both  the  people  and  the  firft  ma- 
gi ftrate  ;  wrefled  from  the  former,  by  art  and  by 
force,  all  their  participation  in  the  government, 
and  even  infpired  them  with  fo  mean  an  efteem 
of  themfelves,  and  fo  deep  a  veneration  and  ftrong 
attachment  to  their  rulers,  JiS  to  believe  and  con- 
fefs  them  a  fuperier  order  of  beings. 

We  have  feen  thefe  ncble  families,  although 
neceffitated  to  have  a  head,  extremely  jealous  of 
his  influence,  anxious  to  reduce  his  power,  and 
conftrain  him  to  as  near  a  level  with  themfelves 
as  poliible  ;  aUvays  endeavouring  to  eftablifti  a 
rotatioii  by  which  they  may  ail  equally  in  turn 
be  entitled  to  t;.'e  pre-eminence,  and  equally  an- 
xious to  preferve  to  themfelves  as  large  a  fiiare 
of  power  .)s  pofTible  in  the  executive  and  judi? 
eial,  as  well  as  the  legiflative  departments  of  the- 
Hate. 

Thefe  patrician  families  have  alfo  appeared 
in  every  inltance  to  be  equally  jtalous  of  each 
other,  and  to  have  contrived,  by  bknding  lot 
and  choice,  by  mixing  various  bodies  iu  the  elec- 
tions to  the  fame  offices,  and  even  by  the  horrors 
of  an  inquifition,  to  guard  ag3inil  the  fin  that  fo 
eafily  befets  them,  of  being  wholly  influenced  and, 
governed  by  a  junto  or  oligarchy  of  a  few  among 
themfelves. 

We  have  feen  no  one  government,  in  which  is 
a  diftinA  feparation  of  the  legiflative  from  the 
executive  power,  and  of  the  judicial  from   both, 

or 
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or  in  which  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ba- 
lance thefe  powers  with  one  another,  or  to  form 
an  equilibrium  between  the  one,  the  few,  and 
the  many,  for  the  purpofe  of  ena£ting  and  exe- 
cuting equal  laws,  by  common  confent,  for  the 
general  intei'eft,  excepting  in  England. 

Shall  we  conclude,  from  thefe  melancholy  ob- 
fcrvationii,  that  human  nature  '\^  incapable  of  li 
berty,  that  no  hon ill  equality  can  be  preferved 
in  fociety,  and  that  fuch  forcible  ciufes  are  al- 
ways at  work  as  muft  reduce  all  men  to  a  fub- 
miflion  to  defpotifm,  monarchy,  oligarchy,  or^ 
ariftocracy  ? 

By  no  means. — We  have  feen  one  of  the  firft, 
nations  in  Europe,  pofleffed  of  ample  and  fertile. 
territories  at  home,  and  extenfive  dominions- 
abroad,  of  a  commerce  with  the  whole  world, 
immenfe  wealth,  and  the  greatefl  naval  power 
which  ever  belonged  to  any  nation,  who  have 
ftlU  preferved  the  power  of  the  people,  by  the 
equilibrium  we  are  contending  for,  by  the  trial 
by  jury,  and  by  conftantly  refufing  a  Handing 
army.  The  people  of  England  alone,  by  pre- 
ferving  their  (hare  in  the  legiflature,  at  the  ex- 
pencc  of  the  blood  of  heroe6  and  patriots,  have 
enabled  their  kings  to  curb  the  nobility,  without 
giving  him  c^ilanding  army. 

After  all,  let  us  compare  every  conftitutioa 
we  have  feen,  with  thofe  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  we  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  blufh 
for  our  country ;  on  the  contrary,  we  fli all  feel 
the  ftrongeft  motives  to  fall  upon  our  knees,  in 
gratitude  to  heaven  for  having  been  grscioully 
pleafed  to  give  us  birth  and  education  in  that 
country,  and  for  having  deftined  us  to  live  under 
fcer  laws  !    We  Oiall  have  reafon  to  exult,  if  wc 

make 
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make  our  comparlfon  with  England  and  the  Eng- 
iifh  conftitutiou.  Our  people  are  undoubtedly  fo- 
vcreign — all  the  landed  and  other  property  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens---not  only  their  repre> 
ientatives,  but  their  fenators  and  governors^  are 
annually  chofen— there  are  no  hereditary  titles, 
honours,  offices,  or  dillinc^ions-— the  legillative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  carefully  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other— -the  powers  of  the  one, 
the  few,  and  the  many,  are  nicely  balanced  in 
their  Icgiflatures-- -trials  by  jury  are  preferved  in 
all  their  glory,  and  there  is  no  ftanding  army---^ 
the  habeas  corpus  is  in  fnll  force— the  preis  is  the 
mod  free  in  the  world-— and  where  all  thefe  cir- 
cumilances  take  place,  it  is  unnecsfTary  to  add, 
that  the  lav/s  alone  can  govern. 
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ANCIENT  REPUBLICS,  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  PHILOSOPHERS. 


DR.        SWIFT. 

My  dear  Sir, 

TH  E  authority  cf  legiflators  and  philofo- 
phers,  in  fupport  of  the  fyftem  we  contend 
for,  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  greateft  lights 
of  humanity,  ancient  and  modern,  have  approved 
it,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  explain  how  it 
comes,  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  be  called  in 
queftion,  as  it  certainly  has  been,  by  others  as 
well  as  Mr.  Turgot.  I  ihall  begin  with  one, 
who,  though  Teldom  quoted  as  a  legiflator,  ap- 
pears to  have  confidered  this  fubjedl,  and  fur- 
nlfhed  arguments  enough,  for  ever  to  determine 
the  queftion.  Dr.  Swift,  in  his  Contefts  and 
DIlTenfions  between  the  Nobles, and  Commons  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  obferves*,*  fhat  the  beft  legif- 
lators of  all  ages  agree  ir  this,  that  the  abfolute 
power,  which  originally  is  in  the  whole  body, 
is  a  truft  too  great  to  be  committed  to  any  one 
man  or  afTc  nbly  ;  and  therefore,  in  their  feveral 
inftitutions  of  government,  power  in  the  laft  re- 
fort,  was  always  placed  by  them  inbalance,  among 
the  one,  the  few,  and  the  many;  and  it  will  be  an 
eternal  rule  in  politics,  among  every  free  people, 
that  there  is  a  balance  of  power  to  be  held  by 
every  ftate  within  itfelf.  A  m.ixed  government,,, 
partaking  of  the  known  forms  received  in  the 
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fchools,  is  by  no  means  of  Gothic  invention,  but 
hath  place  in  nature  and  reafon,  and  fcems  very 
well  to  agree  with  the  fentiments  of  moll  legifla- 
tors :  for,  not  to  mention  the  feveral  republics 
of  this  compofition  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  de- 
fcribcd  by  Cacfar  and  Tacitus,  Polybius  tells  us, 
the  beft  government  is  that  v^'hich  confifts  of  three 
forms,  regnoy  optiniatiunit  et  popul'i  imperio.  Such 
was  that  of  Sparta  in  its  primitive  inftitution  by 
Lycurgus,  who,  obferving  the  depravations  to 
which  every  one  of  thefe  was  fubjeft,  com- 
pounded his  fcheme  out  of  all ;  fo  that  it  was 
made  up  of  reges,  fenioresy  et  populus.  Such  alfo 
was  the  ftate  of  Rome,  under  its  confuls  ;  and 
fuch,  at  Carthage,  was  the  power  in  the  laft  re- 
fort  :  they  had  their  kings,  fenate,  and  people. 
A  limited  and  divided  power  feems  to  have  been 
the  moft  ancient  and  inherent  principle,  both  of 
tlie  Greeks  and  Italians,  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment. The  difference  between  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchies and  Italian  republics  was  not  very  great. 
The  power  of  thofe  Grecian  princes,  v^ho  came 
to  the  frcge  of  Troy,  was  much  of  a  fize  with 
that  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  the  archon  of  Athens, 
the  fuffetes  at  Carthage,  and  the  confuls  at  Rome. 
Thefeus  ellabllfhed  at  Athens  rather  a  mixed  mo- 
narchy than  a  popular  ftate,  afiigning  to  himfelf 
the  gnardlanfhlp  of  the  laws,  and  the  chief  com- 
mand in  war.  This  Inrtltutlon  continued  during 
the  ferles  of  kings  to  the  death  of  Codrus,  from 
whom  Solon  was  defcended,  who,  finding  the 
people  engaged  in  two  violent  fadtlons,  of  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  and  in  great  confufion,  refuf- 
ing  the  monarchy  which  was  offered  him,  chofc 
rather  to  caft  the  government  after  another  mo- 
del, wherein  he  made  due  provifion  for  fettling 
the  balance  of  poiver,  choofing  a  fenate  of  four 
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hundred,  and  dlfpofing  the  magillracies  and  oif- 
fices  according  to  men's  eftates,  leaving  to  the 
multitude  their  votes  in  electing,  and  the  power 
of  judging  certain  procefTes  by  appeal.  This 
council  of  four  hundred  was  chofen,  one  hundred 
out  of  each  tribe,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  body 
reprefentative  of  the  people,  though  the  people 
colleftive  referved  a  fhare  of  power  to  them- 
felves. 

In  all  free  dates,  the  evil  to  be  avoided  is  ty- 
ranny; that  is  to  fay,  xh^fumma  /V^y/d-r/V,  or  unlimi- 
ted power,  folely  in  tjie  hands  of  the  one,  the  few 
or  the  many.  ']?hough  we  csnnpt  prolong  the 
period  of  a  eommonvvealth  beyond  the  decree  of 
heaven,  or  the  dac^  oi  its  nature,  any  more  than 
humar;  life  beyond  the  Ilrongth  of  the  feminal 
virtue  :  yv'^t  we  -nay  manage  a  fickly  conftitution, 
and  prefcrve  a  itron^  one  ;  we  may  watch,  and 
prevent  accidents  ;  we  may  turn  off  a  great  blovw 
from  without,  and  purge  away  an  ill  humour 
that  is  iurk:ng  within  ;  and  render  a  ftate  long 
livt^d,  tho.igh  not  immortal.  Some  phyficians 
have  thought,  that  if  it  were  pradlicable  to  keep 
the  feveral  humours  of  the  body  in  an  exacl  ba~ 
lafice  of  each  with  its  oppofite,  it  might  be  ini^ 
mortal,  and  To  p£rl~>aps  would  a  political  body, 
if  the  baliDice  of  psxver  could  be  always  held  ex- 
a6tly  even. 

All  independent  bodies  of  men  feem  naturally 
to  divide  into  the  three  powers,  of  the  one,  the 
few,  and  the  'na  y.  A  free  people  met  toge- 
ther, as  foon  as  they  fall  into  ?ny  afts  of  civil 
fociety,  do  of  themfelves  divide  into  three  rankg. 
The  firft  is,  that  of  fome  one  eminent  fpirit,  who, 
having  fignalized  his  valour  and  fortune  in  de- 
fence of  his  count'-y,  or  by  tlie  practice  of  po- 
pular arts  at  horne,  comes  to  have  great  influence 
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on  the  people  ;  to  grow  their  leader  in  warlike 
expeditions;  and  to  prefide,  after  a  fort,  in  their 
civil  affeniblies.  The  fecond  is,  of  fuch  men  as 
have  acquired  large  pofleflions,  and  confequently 
dependencies,  or  defceud  from  anceftors  who 
have  left  them  great  inheritances,  together  with  an 
hereditary  authority;  thefe,  eafily  uniting  in  opi- 
nions, and  ailing  in  concert,  begin  to  enter  upon 
meafures  for  fecuring  their  properties,  which 
are  beft  upheld  by  preparing  againft  invafions 
from  abroad,  and  maintaining  peace  at  home  : 
this  commences  a  great  council,  or  fenate,  for  the 
weighty  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  laft  divifion 
is,  of  the  mafs  of  the  people,  whofe  part  of 
power  is  great  and  indifputable,  whenever  they 
can  unite,  either  colle(?tively  or  by  deputation,  to 
exert  it. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  balance  of  power  is  beft 
conceived  by  confideving  what  the  nature  of  a  ba- 
lance is.  It  fuppofes  three  things:  firft,  the  part 
which  is  held,  together  with  the  hand  that  holds 
it ;  and  then  the  two  fcales,  with  whatever  is 
weighed  therein.  In  a  Hate  within  itfelf,  the 
balance  muft  be  held  by  a  third  hand,  who  is  to 
deal  the  remaining  power  with  the  utmoft  exaft- 
nefs  into  the  feveral  fcales.  The  ballance  may  be 
held  by  the  weakeft,  who  by  his  addrefs,  remov- 
ing  from  either  fcale,  and  adding  his  own,  may 
keep  the  fcales  duly  poifed:  when  the  ballance  is 
broken  by  mighty  weights  falling  into  either  fcale, 
the  power  will  never  continue  long,  in  equal  divi- 
fion, between  the  two  remaining  parties;  but,  till 
the  balance  is  fixed  anew,  will  run  entirely  into 
one.  This  is  made  to  appear  by  the  examples  of 
the  Decemviri  in  Rome,  The  Ephori  in  Sparta, 
the  four  hundred  in  Athens,  the  thirty  in  Athens, 
and  the  Dominatio  Plebis  in  Carthage  and  Argos. 
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In  Rome,  from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  Julius 
Caefar,  the  commons  were  growing  by  degrees 
into  power,  gaining  ground  upon  the  patricians, 
inch  by  inch,  until  at  laft  they  quite  overturned 
the  balance,  leaving  all  doors  open  to  popular  and 
ambitious  men,  who  de^royed  the  wifeft  republic, 
and  enflaved  the  nobleft  people,  that  ever  entered 
on  the  ftage  of  the  world.  Polybius  tells  us,  that 
in  the  fecond  punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  were 
declining,  becaufe  the  balance  was  got  too  much 
on  the  fide  of  the  people;  whereas  the  Romans 
were  in  their  greateft  vigour,  by  the  power  re- 
maining in  the  fenate.  The  ambition  of  private 
men  did  by  no  means  begin,  or  occafion  the  war, 
between  Pompey  and  Caefar,  though  civil  diffen- 
tions  never  fail  to  introduce  and  fpirit  the  ambi- 
tion of  private  men  ;  for  while  the  balance  of 
power  is  equally  held,  the  ambition  of  private  men, 
whether  orators  or  commanders,  gives  neither 
danger  nor  fear,  nor  can  poflibly  enflave  their 
country  ;  but  that  once  broken,  the  divided  par- 
ties are  forced  to  unite  each  to  its  head,  under 
whofe  condu6l  or  fortune  one  fide  is  at  firft  vic- 
torious, and  at  laft  both  are  flaves.  And  to  put  it 
paft  difpute,  that  the  entire  fubverfion  of  Roman 
liberty  was  altogether  owing  to  thofe  meafures, 
which  had  broke  the  balance  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  whereof  the  ambition  of  pri- 
vate men  was  but  the  effect  and  confequence ; 
we  need  only  confider  that  when  the  uncorrupted 
part  of  the  fenate,  by  the  death  of  Caefar,  had 
made  one  great  effort  to  reftore  their  liberty,  the 
fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  their  hopes;  but  that  whole 
affembly  was  fo  funk  in  its  authority,  that  thefe 
patriots  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  give  way  to  the 
madnefs  of  the  people,  who  by  their  own  difpofi- 
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tions,  ftlrred  up  by  the  harangues  of  their  ora- 
tors, were  now  wholly  bent  upon  fingle  and  de- 
fpotlc  flavery ;  elfe  how  could  fuch  a  profligate 
as  Anthony,  or  a  boy  of  eighteen  like  Oftavius, 
ever  dare  to  dream  of  giving  law  to  fuch  an  em- 
pire and  fuch  a  people  ?  Wherein  the  latter  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  entailed  the  vilefl  tyranny,  that 
Heaven  in  its  anger,  ever  inflifted  on  a  corrupt 
and  poifoned  people. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  it  an  uncontroulable 
maxim,  that  power  is  always  fafer  lodged  in  many 
hands  than  in  one :  for  if  thefe  many  hands  be 
made  up  from  one  of  thofe  three  divifions,  it  is 
plain,  from  the  examples  produced,  andeafytobe' 
paralleled  in  other  ages  and  countries,  that  they 
are  as  capable  of  enflaving  the  nation,  and  of 
acting  all  manner  of  tyranny  and  oppreflion,  as  it 
is  poffible  for  a  lingle  perfon  to  be,  though  we 
fhould  fuppofe  their  number  not  only  to  be  four 
or  five  hundred,  but  three  thoufand.  In  order 
to  preferve  a  balance  in  a  mixed  ftate,  the  limits 
of  power  depofited  v/ith  each  party,  ought  to  be 
afcertained  and  generally  known:  the  defe6l  of 
this  is  the  caufe  of  thofe  ftruggles  in  a  ftate  about 
prerogative  and  liberty;  about  encroachments  of 
the  few  upon  the  rights  of  the  many,  and  of  the 
many  upon  the  privileges  of  the  few;  which  ever 
did,  and  everwill,  conclude  inatyranny ;  nrfleither 
of  the  few  or  the  many,  but  at  lafl,  infallibly,  of  a 
fijiole  perfon  :  for  whichever  of  the  three  divifions 
in  a  ftate  is  upon  the  fcramblc  for  more  power 
than  its  own,  as  one  of  the  tiiree  generally  is 
(unlefs  due  care  be  taken  by  the  other  two)  ;  upon 
every  new  queftion  that  arile^,  thev  will  bj  fure  to 
decide  in  favour  of  themfelves;  they  will  make 
large  demands,  and  fcanty  conceffions,  ever  com- 
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ing  ofF  confiderable  gainers  ; — thus  at  length  the 
balance  is  broke,  and  tyranny  let  in,  from  which 
door  of  the  three  it  matters  not. 

The  defines  of  men  are  not  only  exorbitant, 
but  endlefs :  they  grafp  at  all ;  and  can  form  no 
fcheme  of  perfect  happinefs  with  lefs.  Ever  fince 
men  have  been  formed  into  governments,  the  en- 
deavours after  univerfal  monarchy  have  been 
bandied  among  them  :  the  Athenians,  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Thebans,  and  the  Achaians,  feveral 
times  aimed  at  the  univerfal  dominion  of  Greece  : 
the  commonwealths  of  Carthage  and  Rome  affed:- 
ed  the  univerfal  empire  of  the  world  :  in  like 
manner  has  abfolute  power  been  purfaed,  by  the 
feveral  powers  in  each  particular  ftate,  wherein 
fmgle  perfons  have  met  with  moll  fucccfs,  though 
the  endeavours  of  the  few  and  the  many  have 
been  frequent  enough  ;  yet  being  neither  fo  uni- 
form in  their  defigns,  nor  fo  diredl  in  their 
views,  they  neither  could  manage  nor  maintain 
the  power  they  had  got,  but  were  deceived  by 
the  popular  ambition  of  fome  fingle  peribn  :  fo 
that  it  will  be  always  a  wrong  ftep  in  policy,  for 
the  nobles  or  commons  to  carry  their  endeavours 
after  power  fo  far  as  to  overthrow  the  balance. 
With  all  refpecl  for  popular  afTemblies  be  it 
fpoken,  it  is  hard  to  recoiled  one  folly,  infirmity, 
or  vice,  to  which  a  fmgle  man  is  fubjefl,  and 
from  which  a  body  of  commons,  either  coliedlive 
or  reprefented,  can  be  wholly  exempt ;  from 
whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  in  their  refaits  have 
fometimes  been  found  the  fame  fpirit  of  cruelty 
and  revenge,  of  malice  and  pride;  the  fame  blind- 
nefs,  and  obilinacy,  and  unfleadinefs  ;  the  fame 
ungovernable  rage  and  anger;  the  fame  injuflice, 
fophiitry,  and  fraud,  that  ever  lodged  in  the  breaft 
of  any  individual.     When  a  child  grows  eafy  by 
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being  humoured,  and  a  lover  fatisfied  by  fmall 
compliances  without  further  purfuits,  then  expeft 
popular  aflemblies  to  be  content  with  fniall  con- 
ceflions.  If  there  could  one  fingle  example  be 
brought  from  the  whole  compafs  of  hiftory,  of 
any  one  popular  affembly,  who,  after  beginning 
to  contend  for  power,  ever  fat  down  quietly  with 
a  certain  fhare  ;  or  of  one  that  ever  knew,  or  pro- 
pofed,  or  declared,  what  fhare  of  power  was  their 
due,  then  might  there  be  fome  hopes,  that  it  v.as 
a  matter  to  be  adjufled  by  reafonings,  confe- 
rences, or  debates.  An  ufurping  populace  is  its 
own  dupe,  a  mere  under-worker,  and  a  purchafer 
in  truft  for  fome  fingle  tyrant,  whofe  ftate  and 
power  they  advance  to  their  own  ruin,  with  as 
blind  an  inftindl,  as  thofe  worms  that  die  with 
weaving  magnificent  habits  for  beings  of  a  fupe- 
rior  order.  The  people  are  more  dextrous  at 
pulling  down  and  fetting  up,  than  at  preferving 
what  is  fixed  ;  and  they  are  not  fonder  of  feizing 
more  than  their  own,  than  they  are  of  delivering 
it  up  again  to  the  worfl  bidder,  with  their  own 
into  the  bargain.  Their  earthly  devotion  is  fel- 
dom  paid  to  above  one  at  a  time,  of  their  own 
creation,  whofe  oar  they  pull  with  lefs  murmuring 
and  more  fkill,  than  when  they  fhare  the  leading, 
or  even  hold  the  helm.     •>  *t 

You  will  perceive  by  the  ftyle,  that  it  is  Dr. 
Swift  that  has  been  fpeaking ;  otherwife  you 
might  have  been  deceived,  and  imagined  that  I 
was  entertaining  you  with  further  refle<5lions  upon 
the  fhort  account  previoufly  given  you  in  thefe 
letters,  of  the  modern  republics.  There  is  not 
an  obfervation  here  that  is  not  juftified  by  the 
hiftory  of  every  government  we  have  confider- 
cd.  How  much  more  maturely  had  this  writer 
V/eighed  the  fubjed,  than  Mr.  Turgot.— Perhaps 
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there  is  not  to  be  found,  in  any  library,  fo  many 
accurate  ideas  of  government,  exprefTed  with  fo 
much  peifpicuity,  brevity,  and  precifion. 


LETTER       XXV. 

DR.      FRANKLIN. 

My  dear  Sir, 

AS  it  is  impolTible  to  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Turgot 
intended  to  recommend  to  the  Americans  a 
fimple  monarchy  or  ariftocracy,  we  have  admitted, 
as  a  fuppofitiou  the  moil  favorable  to  him,  that,  by 
collecting  all  authority  into  one  center,  he  meant 
a  fingle  afTembly  of  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
without  a  governor,  and  without  a  fenate  ;  and 
although  he  has  nor  explained  whether  he  would 
have  the  aiFembly  chofen  for  life,  or  years,  we 
will  again  admit,  as  the  moft  benign  conftrudlion, 
that  he  meant  the  reprefentatives  Ihould  be  annu- 
ally chofen. 

Here  we  {hall  be  obliged  to  coniider  the  reputed 
opinion  of  another  philofopher,  1  mean  Dr.  Frank- 
lin :  I  fay  reputed,  becaufe  I  am  not  able  to  af- 
firm that  it  is  really  his  :  it  is,  however,  fo  gene- 
rally underfcood  and  reported,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  that  his  judgment  was  in  oppofition 
to  two  aflemblies,  and  in  favour  of  a  fingle  one, 
that  in  a  difquifition  like  this  it  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  To  be  candid  with  you,  a  little  be- 
fore the  date  of  Mr.  Turgot's  letter.  Dr.  Franklia 
had  arrived  in  Paris  with  the  American  conftitu- 
tions,  and  among  the  reft  that  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
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which  there  was  but  one  afTembly :  it  was  reported 
too,  that  the  Dodor  had  prefided  in  the  conven- 
tion when  it  was  made,  and  there  approved  it. 
Mr.  Turgot,  reading  over  the  conftitutions,  and 
admiring  that  of  Pennfylvania,  was  led  to  cenfure 
X\\Q  reft,  which  were  fo  different  from  it.— I  know 
of  no  other  evidence,  that  the  Dodlor  ever  gave 
his  voice  for  a  fingle  afTembly,  but  the  common  a- 
necdote  which  is  known  to  Qvtry  body.  It  is  faid, 
that  in  1776,  in  the  convention  of  Pennfylvania, 
of  v^hich  the  Doftor  was  preiident,  a  projeft  of  a 
form  of  government  by  one  afTembly  was  before 
them  in  debate  :  a  motion  was  made  to  add  ano- 
ther afTembly,  under  the  name  of  a  fenate  or  coun- 
cil ;  this  motion  was  argued  by  feveral  members, 
fome  for  the  afRrmative,  and  fome  for  the  nega- 
tive ;  and  before  the  quefiion  was  put,  the  opinion 
of  the  prefident  was  requefled  :  the  prefident  rofe, 
and  faid,  that  **  Two  afTemblies  appeared  to 
*^  him  like  a  praftice  he  had  fomewhere  feen,  of 
*'  certain  waggoners,  who,  when  about  to  de- 
**  fcend  a  fteep  hill,  with  a  heavy  load,  if  they 
*'  had  four  cattle,  took  off  one  pair  from  before, 
*'  and  chaining  them  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
*'  waggon,  drove  them  up  hill,  while  the  pair  be- 
'*  fore,  and  the  weight  of  the  load,  over-balancing 
*'  the  flrength  of  thofe  behind,  drew  them  flowly 
"  and  moderately  down  the  hill." 

The  Prefideni  of  Pennfylvania  might,  upon  fuch 
an  occafion,  have  recoileded  one  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  laws  of  motion,  viz.  *'  that  re-aclion 
*'  mull  always  be  equal  and  contrary  to  aftion," 
or  there  can  never  be  any  r^.— He  might  have 
alluded  to  thofe  angry  afTemblies  in  the  Heavens, 
which  (o  often  overfpread  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, fill  the  citizens  with  apprehenficn  and  ter- 
ror, threatening  to  fet  the  world  on  fire,  merely  be- 
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caufe  the  powers  within  them  are  not  fufficiently 
balanced.  He  might  have  recollected,  that  a 
pointed  rod,  a  machine  as  fimple  as  a  waggoner, 
or  a  monarch,, or  a  governor,  would  be  fuificient 
at  any  time,  iilently  and  innocently,  to  difarm 
thofe  aflemblies  of  all  their  terrors,  by  refloring 
between  them  the  balance  of  the  powerful  fluid, 
and  thus  prevent  the  danger  and  deftrudlion  to 
the  properties  and  lives  of  men,  which  often  hap- 
pen for  the  want  of  it. 

However,  allufions  and  illullratlons  drawn  from 
paftural  and  rural  life  are  never  difagreeable,  and 
in  this  cafe  might  be  as  appofite  as  if  they  had 
been  taken  from  the  fciences  and  the  fkies.— 'Har- 
rington, if  he  had  been  prefent  in  convention, 
would  have  exclaimed,  as  he  did  when  he  men- 
tioned his  two  girls  dividing  and  choofing  a  cake, 
*'  Oh  !  the  depth  of  the  wifdom  of  God,  which,  in 
the  fimple  invention  of  a  carter,  has  revealed  to 
mankind  the  whole  myftery  of  a  commonwealth ; 
which  confiils  as  much  in  dividing  and  equalizing 
forces ;  in  controuling  tne  weight  of  the  load  and 
the  adivity  of  one  part,  by  the  flrength  of  ano- 
ther ;  as  it  does  in  dividing  and  choofing."  Har- 
rington too,  inllead  of  his  children  dividing  and 
choofing  their  cake,  might  have  alluded  to  thofe  at- 
tractions and  repulfions,  by  which  the  balance  of 
nature  is  preferved  :  or  to  thofe  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  continued  in  their  orbits,  inllead  of  rufhing 
to  the  fun,  or  flying  off  in  tangents  among  co- 
mets and  fixed  liars  :  impelled,  or  drawn  by  dif- 
ferent forces  in  difi^srent  direftions,  they  are  blef- 
jings  to  their  own  inhabitants  and  the  neighbour- 
ing fyftems ;  but  if  they  were  drawn  only  by  one, 
they  would  introduce  anarchy  wherever  they 
fliould  go.      There  is  no  objection  to  fuch  allu- 
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fions,  whether  iimple  or  fublime,  as  they  may  a- 
jiiufe  the  fancy  and  illulLrate  an  argument :  all  that 
is  infilled  on  is,  that  whatever  there  is  in  them  of 
wit  or  argument,  is  all  in  favour  of  a  complication 
of  forces,  of  more  powers  than  one ;  of  three 
powers  indeed,  becaufe  a  bahnce  can  never  be 
eftahlifhed  between  two  orders  in  fociety,  without 
a  third  to  aid  the  weakeft. 

All  that  is  furprifing  here,  is,  that  the  real  force 
of  the  {imile  fhould  have   been  mifunderllood  :  if 
there  is  any  fimiMtude,  or  any  argument  in  it,  it 
is  clearly  in  favour  of  two  allemblies.    The  weight 
of  the  load   itfeif  would   roil  the   waggon  on  the  . 
oxen,  and  the  cattle  on  one  another,  in  one  fcene 
of    deftrudion,     if    the    forces   were   not   divided 
and    the    balance   formed  ;    whereas    by   checking 
one   power   by    another,     all  defcend    the   hill  in 
fafety,    and  avoid  the  danger.      It  fhould  be  re- 
membered too,   that   it  is   only  in  defccnding  un- 
common declivities   that  this   divilion   of  ilrength 
becomes    neceffary.       In     travelling    in    ordinary 
plains,    and  always   in  afcending  mountains,  the 
v/hole  team   draws  together,    and  advances  fader 
as  well  as  eafier  on  its  journey  :  it  is  alfo  certain, 
there  are  oftener  arduous  ileeps  to  mount,  which 
require  the  united  firength  of   all,    with  all  the 
ikill  of  the  director,    than  there  are  precipices  to 
defcend,  which  demand  a  diviiion  of  it. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Mr.  Turgot's  idea  of  a 
government  confifting  in  a  fingle  aflembly.— He 
tells  us,  our  republics  are  "  founded  on  the  equa- 
*'  lity  of  all  the  citizens,  and  therefore  '*  orders" 
"  and  "  equilibriums"  are  unneceffary,  and  occa- 
"  fion  difputes."*— But  what  are  we  to  underlland 
here  by  equality  ?  Are  the  citizens  to  be  all  of 
the  fame  age,  fex,  fize,  firength,  flature,  adlivity, 
courage,  hardinefs,  induflry,  patience,  ingenui- 
ty. 
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ty,  wealth,  knowledge,  fame,  wit,  temperance, 
eonllancy,  and  wifidom  ?  Was  there,  or  will  there 
ever  be,  a  nation,  whofe  individuals  v^ere  all  equal, 
in  natural  and  acquired  qualities,  in  virtues,  ta- 
lents, and  riches  ?  The  anfwer  of  all  mankind 
muft  be  in  the  negative.— It.  muft  then  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  in  every  flate,  in  the  Mailachu- 
fetts  for  example,  there  are  inequalities  which 
God  and  natare  have  planted  there,  and  which 
no  human  legiflator  ever  can  eradicate.  I  fhould 
have  chofen  to  have  mentioned  Virginia,  as  the 
moll  ancient  Hate,  or  indeed  any  other  in  the 
.union,  rather  than  the  one  that  gave  me  birth> 
if  I  were  not  afraid  of  putting  fuppoiitions^ 
which  may  give  offence,  a  liberty  v/hich  my 
neighbours  will  pardon  :  yet  I  fhall  fay  nothing 
that  is  not  applicable  to  all  the  other  twelve. 

In    this    fociety    of    MafTachufettenfions    then, 
there  is,  it   is   true,   a  moral   and  political  equa- 
lity  of  rights   and   duties  among  all  the  individu- 
als,   and   as   yet   no   appearance  of  artificial   ine- 
qualities of  condition,  fuch  as   hereditary   digni- 
ties, titles,  magiftracies,  or  legal  diflindlions ;  and 
no  eilablifhed  marks,  as   fl:ars,  garters,  crofl'es  or 
ribbands :   there   are,  nevenhelefs,  inequalities   of 
,  great   moment  in  the  confideration  of  a  legiflator, 
becaufe  they  have  a  natural  and  inevitable  influ- 
ence in  fociety.     Let  us  enumerate  feme  of  them  : 
r.  There  is  an  inequality  of  wealth  :  fome  indivi- 
duals,   whether   by   defcent   from   their   anceffeors, 
or   from   greater   fkill,    induflry,    and   fuccefs   in 
bufinefs,    have   eftates   both   in   land  and  goods  of 
great  value  ;  others   have  no  property  at  all ;  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  fociety,  much  the  greater  num- 
ber, are  poffefled  of  wealth,  in  all  the  variety  of 
degrees,  between  thefe  extremes  :    it  will  eafily  be 
conceived,  that  all  the  rich  men  will  have  money 
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of  the  poor,  in  the  various  trades,  manufafturesy 
and  other  occupations  in  life,  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  daily  bread  :  many  of  fmaller  for- 
tunes will  be  in  their  debt,  and  in  many  ways 
under  obligations  to  them  :  others,  in  better  cir- 
cumllances,  neither  depefidtnt  nor  in  debt,  men 
of  letters,  men  of  the  learned  profeffions,  and 
others,  from  acquaintance,  converfation,  and  civi- 
lities, will  be  conneded  with  them,  and  attached 
to  them.  Nay  farther,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
among  the  wifell  people  that  lives,  there  is  a 
degree  of  admiration,  abllraded  from  all  depen- 
dence, obligation,  expedation,  or  even  acquaint- 
ance, which  accompanies  fplendid  wealth,  en- 
fures  fome  refpedl,  and  bellows  fome  influencCr 
2.  Birth.  Let  no  man  be  furprifed,  that  this 
fpecies  of  inequality  is  introduced  here.  Let  the 
page  in  hiftory  be  quoted,  where  any  nation,  an- 
cient or  modern,  civilized  or  favage,  is  men- 
tioned, among  whom  no  difference  was  made  be- 
tween the  citizens,  on  account  of  their  extradion. 
The  truth  is,  that  m.ore  influence  is  allovv^ed  to 
this  advantage  in  iree  republics,  than  in  defpo- 
tic  governments,  or  than  would  be  allowed  to  it 
in  fimple  monarchies,  if  fevere  laws  had  not  been 
made  from  age  to  age  to  fecure  it.  I'he  children 
of  illuftrious  families,  have  generally  greater  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  earlier  opportunities 
to  be  accquainted  with  public  characters,  and  in- 
formed of  public  affairs,  than  thofe  of  meaner 
ones,  or  even  than  thofe  in  middle  life  ;  and  what 
is  more  than  all,  an  habitual  national  veneration 
for  their  names,  and  the  characters  of  their  ancef- 
tors  defcribed  in  hillory,  or  coming  down  by  tra- 
dition, removes  them  farther  from  vulgar  jealoufy, 
and  popular  envy,  and  fecures  them  in  fome  de- 
gree the  favour,  the  affedion,   and  xq\^q&.  of  the 

public. 
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public.  Will  any  man  pretend  that  the  name  of 
Androfs,  and  that  of  Winthrop,  are  heard  with 
the  fame  fenfations  in  any  village  in  New-Eng- 
land ?  Is  not  gratitude  the  fentiment  that  attends 
the  latter,  and  difgufl  the  feeling  excited  by  the 
former?  In  the  Maifachufetts,  then,  there  are  per- 
fons  defcended  from  fome  of  their  ancient  gover- 
norf,  counfellors,  judges,  whofe  fathers,  grandfa- 
thers, and  great  grandfathers,  are  remembered 
with  erteem  by  many  living,  and  who  are  mention- 
ed in  hillory  with  applaufe,  as  benefaftors  to  the 
country,  while   there  are  others  who  have  no  fuch 

advantage.     May  we  go  a  ftep  farther Know 

thyfelf,  is  as  ufeful  a  precept  to  nations  as  to 
men.  Go  into  every  village  in  New-England,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  office  of  juiiice  of  the  peace, 
and  even  the  place  of  reprefentative,  which  has 
ever  depended  only  on  the  freeeft  eledlion  of  the 
people,  have  generally  defcended  from  generation 
to  generation,  in  three  or  four  families  at  moft. 
The  prefent  fabje6l  is  one  of  thofe  which  all  men 
refpeft,  and  all  men  deride.  It  may  be  faid  of 
this  part  of  our  nature,  as  Pope  faid  of  the 
whole : 

Of  human  nature,  wit  her  worft  may  write. 
We  all  revere  it,  in  our  own  defpight. 

If,  as  Harrington  fays,  the  ten  command- 
ments were  voted  by  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and 
have  been  enabled  as  laws  by  all  other  nations ; 
and  if  we  Ihould  prefume  to  fay,  that  nations  had 
a  civil  right  to  repeal  them,  no  nation  would 
think  proper  to  repeal  the  fifth,  which  enjoins 
honour  to  parents :  if  there  is  a  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  ;  if  any  thing  can  be  facred  ;    if 

there 
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there  is  one  idea  of  moral  obligation  ;  the  decree 
of  nature  muft  force  upon  every  thinking  being, 
and  upon  every  feeling  heart,  the  conviction  that 
honour,  afFedion  and  gratitude  are  due  from  chil- 
dren, to  thofe  who  gave  them  birth,  nurture  and 
education.  The  fentiments  and  affe<Sions  which 
naturally  arife,  from  reflefting  on  the  love,  the 
cares,  and  the  bleffings  of  parents,  abllrafted 
from  the  confideration  of  duty,  are  fome  of  the 
molt  forcible  and  moll  univerfal.  When  religion, 
law,  morals,  afiection,  and  even  fafnion,  thu5 
confpire  to  fill  every  mind  with  attachment  to 
parents,  and  to  Itamp  deep  upon  the  heart  their 
impreffions,  is  it  to  be  expelled  that  men  ihould 
reverence  their  parents  while  they  live,  and  begin 
to  defpife  or  negledt  iheir  memories  as  foon  as 
they  are  dead?  This  is  in  nature  impoffible ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  little  unkindnefs  and  feverity 
is  forgotten,  and  nothing  but  endearments  re- 
membe-red  with  pleafure. 

The  fon  of  a  wife  and  virtuous  father  finds  the 
world  about  him  fometimes  as  much  difpofed  as 
he  himfelf  is,  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  father; 
to  congratulate  him  as  the  fucceiTor  to  his  eltate  ; 
and  frequently,  to  compliment  aim  Vv-ith  eledlicns 
to  the  offices  he  held.  A  fenfe  of  duty,  his  paf- 
fions  and  his  interell,  thus  confpiring  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  advantage,  he 
finds  a  few  others  in  fimilar  circumftances  with 
himfelf;  they  naturally  afTociate  together,  and 
aid  each  other.  i  his  is  a  faint  Iketch  of  the 
fource  and  rife  of  the  family  fpirit :  very  often 
the  difpolition  to  favour  the  family  is  as  ftrong 
in  the  town,  county,  province,  or  kingdom,  as  it 
is  in  the  houfe  itfelf.  The  enthufiafm  is  indeed 
fometimes  wilder,  and  carries  away,  like  a  torrent, 
all  before  it. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  obfervations  are  noc  peculiar  to  any  age  ; 
we  have  feen  the  effeds  of  them  in  St.  Marino, 
Bifcav,  and  the  Grifons,  as  well  as  in  Poland,  and 
all  other  countries.  Not  to  mention  any  notable 
examples,  which  have  lately  happened  near  us,  it 
is  not  many  moriihs  fince  I  was  witnefs  to  a  con- 
verfation  between  {owe  citizens  of  Maflachufetts  : 
one  was  harrane-ing  on  the  jealoufy  which  a  free 
people  ought  to  entertain  of  their  liberties,  and 
v/as  heard  by  all  the  company  with  pleafure  ;  in 
iefs  than  ten  minutes  the  converfation  turned  up- 
on their  governor;  and  the  jealous  republican 
was  very  angry  at  the  oppofition  to  him.— — — 
•*  The  prcfent  governor,"  fays  he,  **  has  done 
*'  us  fuch  fervices,  that  he  ought  to  rule  us, 
**  he  and  his  pofterity  after  him  for  ever  and 
**  ever."  Where  is  your  jealoufy  of  liberty  ?  de- 
manded the  other.  **  Upon  my  honour,"  replies 
the  orator,  '*  I  had  forgot  that ;  you  have  caught 
*'  me  in  an  inconfiilency  ;  for  I  cannot  know  whe- 
*'  ther  a  child  of  five  years  old  will  be  a  fon  of 
**  liberty  or  a  tyrant."  His  jealoufy  was  the 
dictate  of  his  underllanding  :  his  confidence  and 
cnthufiafm  the  impulfe  of  his  heart. 

The  pompous  trumpery  of  en/igns,  armorials, 
and  efcutcheons,  are  not  indeed  far  advanced  in 
America.  Yet  there  is  a  more  general  anxiety  to 
know  their  originals,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, than  in  any  nation  of  Europe  ;  arifing  from 
the  eafier  circumilances  and  higher  fpirit  of  the 
common  people  :  and  there  are  certain  families  in 
every  ftate,  as  attentive  to  all  the  proud  frivoli- 
ties of  heraldry.  That  kind  of  pride,  which  looks 
•down  on  commerce  and  manufa6lures  as  degrad- 
ing, may  indeed,  in  many  countries  of  Europe, 
be  a  ufeful  and  neceHary  quality  in  the  nobility  : 
it  may  prevent,  in  fome  degree,  the  whole  nation 

from 
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from  being  delivered  up  entirely  to  the  fpirit  of 
avarice  :  it  may  be  the  caufe,  why  honour  is  pre- 
ferred by  fome  to  money  :  it  may  prevent  the 
nobility  from  becoming  too  rich,  and  acquiring 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  landed  property.  In 
America,  it  would  not  only  be  mifchievous,  but 
would  expofe  the  higheil:  pretenfions  of  the  kind 
to  univerfal  ridicule  and  contempt.  Thofe  other 
hauteurs,  of  keeping  the  commons  at  a  diftance, 
and  difdaining  to  converfe  with  any  but  a  few  of 
a  certain  race,  may  in  Europe  be  a  favour  to  the 
people,  by  relieving  them  from  a  multitude  of 
affiduous  attentions  and  humiliating  compliances, 
which  would  be  troublefome  ;  it  may  prevent  the 
nobles  from  caballing  with  the  people,  and  gain- 
ing too  much  influence  with  them  in  elections  and 
otherwife.  In  America,  it  would  juflly  excite 
univerfal  indignation  ;  the  vainell  of  all  mull  be 
of  the  people,  or  be  nothing.  While  every  office 
is  equally  open  to  every  competitor,  and  the  peo- 
ple mujft  decide  upon  every  pretenfion  to  a  place 
in  the  legiflature,  that  of  governor  and  fenator, 
as  well  as  reprefentative,  no  fuch  airs  will  ever  be 
endured.  It  mull  be  acknowledged  ftill,  that  fome 
men  mull  take  more  pains  to  deferve  and  acquire 
an  office  than  others,  and  mull  behave  better  in  it, 
or  they  will  not  hold  it. 

We  cannot  prefome  that  a  man  is  good  or  bad, 
merely  becaufe  his  father  was  one  or  the  other; 
and  fliould  always  inform  ourfelves  firil,  whether 
the  virtues  and  talents  are  inheiited,  before  we 
yield  our  confidence.  Wife  men  beget  fools, 
and  honell  men  knaves  ;  but  thtfe  inilances,  al- 
though they  may  be  frequent,  are  not  general. 
If  there  is  often  a  likeneis  in  feature  and  figure, 
there  is  generally  more  in  mind  and  heart,  becaufe 
education  contributes  to  the  formation  of  thefe  as 

well 
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well  as  nature.  The  influence  of  example  Is  very- 
great,  and  almoft  univerfal,  efpecially  of  parents 
over  their  children.  In  all  countries  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  vices,  as  well  as  virtues,  run  down 
in  families,  very  often,  from  age  to  age.  Any  man 
may  run  over  in  his  thoughts  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  he  will  probably  recollect  in- 
llances  of  a  difpofition  to  mifchief,  malice,  and 
revenge,  defcending,  in  certain  breeds,  from  grand- 
father to  father  and  fon.  A  young  v/oman  was 
lately  convided  at  Paris  of  a  trifling  theft,  barely 
within  the  law,  which  decreed  a  capital  punifn- 
ment.  There  were  circumflances,  too,  which 
greatly  alleviated  her  fault ;  fome  things  in  her 
behaviour  that  feemed  innocent  and  modefl: :  every 
fpedlator,  as  well  as  the  judges,  was  afleded  at 
the  fcene,  and  fhe  was  advifed  to  petition  for  a 
pardon,  as  there  was  no  doubt  it  would  be  grant- 
ed. "  No,"  fays  flie,  '*  my  grandfather,  father, 
"  and  brother,  were  all  hanged  for  ftealing ;  it 
**  runs  in  the  blood  of  our  family  to  fl:eal,  and 
'^  be  hanged  ;  if  1  am  pardoned  nov/,  I  ftiall  fleal 
**  again  in  a  few  months  more  inexcufeably  :  and 
*'  therefore  I  will  be  handed  now."— An  hereditar\»' 
paflion  for  the  halter  is  a  flrong  infl:ance,  to  be 
fure,  and  cannot  be  very  common  i  but  fome- 
thing  like  it  too  often  defcends,  in  certain  breeds, 
from  generation  to  generation. 

If  vice  and  infamy  are  thus  rendered  lefs  odi- 
ous, by  being  familiar  in  a  family,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  parents,  and  by  education^  it  would  be 
as  unhappy  as  unaccountable,  if  virtue  and  ho- 
nour were  not  recommended  and  rendered  more 
amiable  to  children  by  the  fame  means. 

There  are,  and  always  have  been,  in  every  flate, 

numbers  pofl'efled  of  fome  degree  of  family  pride, 

who  have  been  invariably  encouraged,  if  not  flat- 
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tered  in  it,  by  the  people.  Thefe  have  moft  ac- 
quaintance, erteem,  and  friendfliip,  with  each 
other,  and  mutually  aid  each  other's  fchemes  of 
intereft,  convenience,  and  ambition.  Fortune,  it 
is  trHe,  has  more  influence  than  birth  ;  a  rich  man 
of  an  ordinary  family,  and  common  decorum  of 
condudlj  may  have  greater  weight  than  any  fami- 
ly merit  commonly  confers  without  it.  3.  It  will 
be  readily  admitted,  there  are  great  inequali- 
ties of  merit,  or  talents,  virtues,  fervices,  and, 
what  is  of  more  moment,  very  often  of  repu- 
tation. Some,  in  a  long  courfe  of  fervice  in  an 
army,  have  devoted  their  time,  health,  and  for- 
tunes, fignalized  their  courage  and  addrefs,  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  to  hardlhips  and  dangers,  loft 
their  limbs,  and  fhed  their  blood,  for  the  people. 
Others  have  difplayed  their  wifdom,  learning,  and 
eloquence  in  council,  and  in  various  other  ways 
acquired  the  confidence  and  affedlion  of  their  fel- 
low citizens,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  public  have 
fettled  into  a  kind  of  habit  of  following  their 
example  and  taking  their  advice.  4.  There  are 
a  few,  in  whom  all  thefe  advantages  of  birth,  for- 
tune, and  fame  are  united. 

Thefe  fources  of  inequality,    which   are   com- 
mon to  every  people,  and  can  never  be  altered  by 
any,  becaufe  they  are  founded   in  the  conflitution 
of  nature  ;  this  natural  ariftocracy  among  mankind, 
lias  been  dilated  on,  becaufe  it  is   a   fafl  eflential 
to   be   confidered    in  the  inflitution   of  a  govern- 
,   nient.     It  is   a   body  of  men  which  contains   the 
greateft  colledion  of    virtues   and    abilities  in    a 
1    free  government ;    is  the  brighteft  ornament  and 
'-   glory  of  the  nation  ;  and  may  always  be  made  the 
greateft  bleffing   of   fociety,    if  it  be   judicioully 
managed  in  the  conftitution.     But  if  it  is  not,  it 
U  always  the  moft  dangerous ;    nay,   it  may  be 
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added,  it  never  fails  to  be  the  deftrud^ion  of  the 
commonwealth.  What  Ihall  be  done  to  guard  a- 
gainil  it?  Shall  they  be  all  maflacred  ?  This  expe- 
riment has  been  more  than  once  attempted,  and 
once  at  leail  tried.  Guy  Faux  attempted  it  in  lin- 
glp.nd  ;  and  a  king  of  Denmark,  aided  by  a  popu- 
lar party,  effefted  it  once  in  Sweden  ;  but  it  an- 
fwered  no  good  end.  The  moment  they  were  dead 
another  ariilccracy  inrtantly  arofe,  with  equal  art 
and  iniiuence,  with  lefs  delicacy  and  difcretion,  if 
not  principle,  and  behaved  more  intolerably  than 
the  former.  The  country,  for  centuries,  never  re- 
covered from  the  ruinous  confcquences  of  a  deed  fo 
horrible,  that  one  would  think  it  only  to  be  mec 
with  in  the  hillory  of  the  kingdom  of  darknefs. 

There  is  but  one   expedient  yet   difcovered,  to 
avail  the  fociety  of  all  the  benefits  from  this  body 
of  men,  which  they  are  capable  of  affording,   and 
at  the  fame  time   to   prevent  them  from  undermi- 
ning or  invading  the  public  liberty  ;    and  that   is 
to  throw  them  all,  or  at  lead    the  mofl:  remarka- 
ble of  them,     into  one  aiTembly   together,  in   the 
legifiature;   to  keep  all  the  executive  power  entire- 
ly out  of  their   hands  as  a   body  ;   to  ereft  a   firfl 
magiftrate   over  them,  invefied  v/ith  the  whole  ex- 
ecutive  authority  ;    to  make    them    dependent    on 
that  executive  magiilrate   for  all  public   executive 
employments ;  to  give  that  firft  magiftrate  a  nega- 
tive on   the  legillature,   by   which   he  may  defend 
both  himfelf  and  the  people  from   all  their  enter- 
prizes  in  the  legiflature  ;  and  to  eredl  on  the  other 
fide  of  them  an  impregnable  barrier  againft  them, 
in    a  houfe   of  commons,    fairly,  fully,    and    ade- 
quately   reprefenting  the  people,    who  ihall   have 
the   power   both  of   negativing  all  their   attempts 
at  encroachments  in  the  legiflature,  and  of  with- 
holding both  from   them  and  the  crown  all  fup- 
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plies,  by  which  they  may  be  paid  for  their  fervices 
in  executive  offices,  or  even  the  public  fervice  car- 
ried on  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation. 

We  have  feen,  both  by  reafoning  and  in  ex- 
perience, what  kind  of  equality  is  to  be  found  or 
expefted  in  the  iimpleil  people  in  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  city  nor  a  village,  any  more  than  a 
kingdom  or  commonwealth,  in  Europe  or  Ame- 
rica ;  not  a  hord,  clan,  or  tribe,  among  the  ne- 
groes of  AfHca,  or  the  favages  of  North  or  South 
-America  ;  nor  a  private  club  in  the  world ;  in 
which  fuch  inequalities  are  not  more  or  lefs  vifi- 
ble.  There  is  then  a  certain  degree  of  weight, 
in  the  public  opinion  and  deliberations,  which 
property,  family,  and  merit  will  have  :  If  Mr. 
Turgot  had  difcovered  a  mode  of  afcertaining  the 
quantity  which  they  ought  to  have,  and  had  re- 
vealed it  to  mankind,  fo  that  il  might  be  known 
to  every  citizen,  he  would  have  deferved  more  of 
their  gratitude  than  all  the  inventions  of  philo- 
fophers.  But,  as  long  as  human  nature  fhall  have 
paffions  and  imagination,  there  is  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  fear  that  thefe  advantages,  in  many  in- 
ilances,  will  have  more  influence  than  reafon  and 
equity  can  juftify. 

Let  us  then  reflecl,  how  the  Tingle  afiembly  in 
the  PvlafTachufetts,  in  which  our  great  ftatefman 
wiihes  all  authority  concentered,  will  be  compo- 
fed.  There  being  no  fenate  nor  council,  all  the 
rich,  the  honorable,  and  meritorious,  will  Hand 
candidates  for  feats  in  the  hnufe  of  reprefentativcs, 
and  nineteen  in  twenty  of  them  obtain  eledtions. 
The  houfe  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  inequali- 
ties in  it,  that  prevailed  among  the  people  at  large. 
Such  an  alTembly  will  be  naturally  divided  into 
three  parts.— The  firll  is,  of  fome  great  genius, 
fome  mallerly  fpirit,    who    unites    in   himfelf  all 

the 
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the  qualities  which  conftitute  the  natural  founda- 
tions of  authority  ;  fuch  as  benevolence,  vvifdom, 
and  power  :  and  all  the  adventitious  attradions  of 
refpeil  ;  fuch  as  riches,  anceftry,  and  perfonal 
merit.  All  eyes  are  turned  upon  him  for  their 
prefident  or  fpeaker. — The  fecond  divifion  com- 
prehends a  third,  or  a  quarter,  or,  if  you  will,  a 
iixth  or  an  eighth  of  the  whole  ;  and  confiits  of 
thofe  who  have  the  moll  to  boaft  of  refembli«g 
their  head. — In  the  third  clafs  are  all  the  reft, 
who  are  nearly  on  a  level  in  underftanding,  and 
in  all  things.  Such  an  allembly  has  in  it,  not 
only  all  the  perfons  of  the  nation  vv'ho  are  moll 
eminent  for  parts  and  virtues,  but  all  thofe  who 
are  moft  inflamed  with  ambition  and  avarice,  and 
who  are  moft  vain  of  their  defcent.  Thcfe  latter 
will,  of  courfe,  conftantly  endeavour  to  increafe 
their  own  influence,  by  exaggerating  all  the  attri- 
butes they  pofTefs,  and  by  augmenting  them  in  eve- 
ry way  they  can  think  of;  and  v/ill  have  friends, 
whofe  only  chance  for  riling  into  public  view 
will  be  under  their  protedion,  who  will  even 
be  more  aftive  and  zealous  than  themfelves  in 
their  fervice.  Notwithftanding  all  the  equality 
that  can  ever  be  hoped  for  among  men,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee  that  the  third  clafs  will  in  general  be 
but  humble  imitators  and  followers  of  the  fecond. 
Every  man  in  the  fecond  clafs  will  have  con- 
ftantly about  him  a  circle  of  members  of  the 
third,  who  will  be  his  admirers  ;  perhaps  afraid 
of  his  influence  in  the  diftrids  they  reprefent, 
related  to  him  by  blood,  conne6led  with  him  in 
trade,  or  dependent  upon  him  for  favours. — 
There  will  be  much  envy  too,  among  individuals 
of  the  fecond  clafs,  againft  the  fpeaker,  although 
a  fincere  veneration  is  Ihewn  him  by  the  majority, 
and  great  external  refpedl  by  all.      I  faid  there 
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would  be  envy  ;  becaufe  there  will  be,  among  the 
fecond  clafs,  feveral,  whofe  fortunes,  families,  and 
merits,  in  the  acknowledged  judgment  of  all,  ap- 
proach near  to  the  fiiil:  ;  and,  from  the  ordinary 
illufions  of  felf  love  and  felf-interell,  they  and 
their  friends  will  be  much  difpofed  to  claim  the 
iirli  place  as  their  own  right.  This  will  introduce 
controverfy  and  debate,  as  well  as  emulation  ;  and 
thofe  who  wilh  for  the  firll:  place,  and  cannot  ob- 
tain it,  will  of  courfe  endeavour  to  keep  down  the 
fpeaker  as  near  upon  a  level  with  themfelves  as 
poffible,  by  paring  away  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  his  office,  as  we  faw  in  Venice,  Poland, 
and  every  where  elfe. 

A  fingle  aflembly,  thus  conftituted,  without  any 
counterpoife,  balance,  or  equilibrium,  is  to  have 
all  authority,  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial, 
concentered  in  it.  It  is  to  make  a  conlHtution 
and  laws  by  its  own  will,  execute  thofe  laws  at 
its  pleafure,  and  adjudge  all  controverfies,  that 
arife  concerning  the  meaning  and  application  of 
ihem,  at  difcretion.  What  is  there  to  reftrain 
ihem  from  making  tyrannical  laws,  in  order  to 
execute  them  in  a  tyrannical  manner. 

Will  it   be   pretended,  that  the  jealoufy  and  vi- 
gilance of  the  people,  and  their  power  to  difcard 
them   at   the   next  eledion,    will  reftrain  them  ? 
Even    this    idea    fuppofes    a    balance,     an    equili- 
brium, which  Mr.  Turgot  holds  in  fo  much  con- 
tempt ;    it  fuppofes  the  people  at  large  to  be  a 
check  and  controul  to  the  reprefentative  aflembly. 
But  this  would  be  found  a  mere  delufion.     A  jea- 
loufy  between  the  eledlors  and  the  eledied  neither 
ought  to  exift,  nor  is  it  poffible  to  exift.     It  is  a 
contradidion  to  fuppofe,  that  a  body  of  eleftors 
ihould  have  at  one  moment  a  warm  affedlion  and 
entire  confidence  in  a  na^n,  fo  as  to  intruft  hira 
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with  authority,  limited  or  unlimited,  over  their 
lives  and  fortunes  ;  and,  the  next  moment  after  his 
ele(5lion,  to  commence  a  fufpicion  of  him,  that  fliall 
prompt  them  to  watch  all  his  words,  adlion?,  and 
motions,  and  difpofe  them  to  renounce  and  punifh 
him.  They  choofe  him,  indeed,  becaufe  they 
think  he  knows  more,  and  is  better  difpofed, 
than  the  generality,  and  even  than  themfelves 
very  often.  Indeed  the  beft  ufe  of  a  reprefenta- 
tive  aflembly,  arifes  from  the  cordial  afFed;ion 
and  unreferved  confidence  which  fubfifis  between 
it  and  the  coUedive  body  of  the  people.  It  is 
by  fuch  a  kind  and  candid  intercourfe  alone,  that 
the  wants  and  defires  of  the  people  can  be  made 
known,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  neceflities  of  the 
public  communicated  or  reconciled  to  them,  on 
the  other.  In  what  did  fuch  a  confidence  in  one 
affembly  end,  in  Venice,  Geneva,  Bifcay,  Poland, 
but  in  arillocracy,  and  an  oligarchy  ?  There  is 
no  fpecial  providence  for  Americans,  and  their 
natures  are  the  fame  with  others. 


LETTER       XXVI, 


DR.      PRICE. 

Dear  Sir, 

TO  demonfirate  the  lieceflity  of  two  a/Tem-* 
blies  in  the  legiflature,  as  well  as  of  a  third 
branch  in  it,  to  defend  the  executive  authority; 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  firft  principle,  that 
neither  liberty  nor  juftice  can  be  fecured  to  the 
individuals  of  a  nation,  nor  its  profperity  pro- 
moted. 
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moted,  but  by  a  fixed  conftitution  of  government, 
and  riated  laws,  known  and  obeyed  by  all.— i- 
Mr.  Turgot,  indeed,  cenfures  the  "  falfity  of  the 
*^  notion,  fo  frequently  repeated  by  almoft  all 
**  republican  writers,  *  that  liberty  confifts  in  be- 
**  ing  fubjedl  only  to  the  laws  ;'  as  if  a  man  could 
**  be  free  while  opprefTed  by  an  unjuft  law. 
**  This  would  not  be  true,  even  if  we  could  fup» 
**  pofe,  that  all  laws  were  the  work  of  an  aiTem- 
"  bly  of  the  whole  nation  ;  for  certainly  every 
**  individual  has  his  rights,  of  which  the  nation 
**  cannot  deprive  him,  except  by  violence,  and 
*'  an  unlawful  ufe  of  the  general  power." 

We  often  hear  and  read  of  free  ftates,  a  (rtt 
people,  a  ixte.  nation,  a  free  country,  a  free  king- 
dom, and  even  of  free  republics ;  and  we  under- 
ftand,  in  general,  what  is  intended,  although  every 
man  may  not  be  qualified  to  enter  into  phiiofo- 
phical  difquifitions  concerning  the  meaning  of 
the  word  liberty,  or  to  give  a  logical  definition 
of  it. 

Our  friend  Dr.  Price  has  diflinguiilied  very 
well,  concerning  phyfical,  moral,  religious,  and 
civil  liberty :  and,  has  defined  the  lafl  to  be 
**  the  power  of  a  civil  fociety  to  govern  itfelf, 
**  by  its  own  difcretion,  or  by  laws  of  its  own 
**  making,  by  the  majority,  in  a  colled^ive  body, 
**  or  by  fair  reprefentation.  In  every  frtQ  ftate, 
<<  every  man  is  his  own  legiflator.  Legitimate 
*'  government  confifts  only  in  the  dominion  of 
<*  equal  la-uus,  made  with  CG7r.mon  confent^  and 
<'  not  in  the  dominion  of  any  men  over  other 
«'  men." 

Mr.  Turgot,  hov/ever,  makes  the  do(Slor  too 
great  a  compliment,  at  the  expence  of  former 
Engliih  writers,  when  he  reprefents  him  as  **  the 
"  firft    of    his    countrymen  who    have    given    a 
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«*  juft  idea  of  liberty,  and  fhewn  the  falfity,  fo 
**  often  repeated  by  almoil;  all  republican  writers, 
"  that  liberty  confilh  in  being  fubjedl  only  to  the 
**  laws." 

1  ihall  chearfully  agree  with  Mr.  Turgot,  that 
it  is  very  poffible  that  laws,  and  even  equal  laws 
made  by  common  confent,  may  deprive  the  mi- 
nority of  the  citizens  of  their  rights.  A  fociety. 
by  a  majority,  may  govern  itfelf,  even  by  equal 
laws,  that  is  by  laws  to  which  all,  majority  and 
minority,  are  equally  fubjecl,  fo  as  to  opprefs  the 
minority.  It  may  eiiablilh  an  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion ;  it  may  rcilrain  trade ;  it  may  confine 
perfonal  liberty  of  all  equally,  and  againil  the 
judgment  of  many,  even  of  the  befl  and  wifeft, 
without  reafonable  motives,  ufa,  or  benefit.  We 
may  go  further,  and  fay,  that  a  nation  may  be  una- 
nimous in  confenting  to  a  law  reftraining  their 
natural  liberty,  property,  and  commerce,  and 
their  moral  and  religious  liberties  too,  to  a  de- 
gree that  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  nation  and 
every  individual  in  it.  A  nation  of  Catholics 
might  uanimoufly  confent  to  prohibit  labour  up- 
on one  half  the  days  in  the  year,  as  fealt  days. 
The  whole  American  nation  might  unanimoufly 
confent  to  a  Sunday  law,  and  a  warden  aft,  which 
fhould  deprive  them  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  one 
day  in  fevtn.  A  nation  may  unanimoufly  agree  to 
a  navigation  act,  which  fhould  fliackle  the  com- 
merce of  all.  Yet  Dr.  Price's  definition  of  civil 
liberty  is  as  liable  to  this  objeftion  as  any  other. 
Thefe  would  all  be  equal  laivs,  made  with  common 
ccnfent  :  thefe  would  all  be  atls  of  legitimate 
government.  To  take  in  Mr.  Turgot's  idea,  then, 
we  muft  add  to  Dr.  Price's  ideas  of  equal  lauos  by 
common  confent y  this  other— for  the  generalivterejlf  or 
t\i& public  good.     But  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that 
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nations  underftand  their  own  intereft  better  than 
another  ;  and  therefore  they  may  be  trufted  to 
judge  of  the  public  good  :  and  in  all  the  cafes 
above  fuppofed,  they  will  be  as  free  as  they  de- 
fire  to  be  ;  and  therefore  may  with  great  propri- 
ety be  called  free  nations,  and  their  conflitutions 
fr€^Q  republics.  There  can  be  no  way  of  compel- 
ing  nations  to  be  more  free  than  they  choofe  to 
be. 

But  Mr.  Turgot  has  miflaken  the  fenfe  of  re- 
publican writers,    efpecially  of  the  Englilh  ones. 
What  republican  writers  he  had  in   view   I  know 
not.      There  is  none,    that  1  remember,    of  any 
name,    who   has   given   fo   abfurd   a   definition  of 
liberty.     His  countryman   Montefquieu,  who  will 
fcarcely  be  denominated  a  republican  writer,   has 
faid  fomething  the  moft  like  it ;   but  it  is  manifell 
that  his  meaning  was  confined  to  equal  laws,  made 
by   common    confent.       Although    there   may    be 
unjuft    and    unequal    laws,     obedience    to    which 
would  be  incompatible  with  liberty  ;  y*Jt  no  man 
will  contend,    that  a  nation  can   be  Uqc,    that  is 
not  governed   by   fixed    laws.      All  other  govern- 
ment than   that  of  permanent  knov/n  laws,  is  the 
government  of  mere  will  and  pleafure,  whether  it 
be  exercifed  by  one,  a  fe^v,  or  many.     R.epublican 
writers  in  general,  and  thofe  of  England  in  parti- 
cular,   have   m.aintained   the   fame   principle   with 
Dr.  Price,  and  have  faid,  that  legitimate  govern- 
ments, or  well-ordered   commonwealths,  or   well- 
conilituted   governments,     were    thofe    where    the 
laws  prevailed ;    and  have  always  explained  their 
meanings  to  be,  equal  lanvs  made  by  cotnmon  con- 
Jent^    or  \k\t  general  nvill — that  is  to  lay,    made   by 
the  majority,  and  equally  binding  upon   majority 
and  minority.     As  it  is  of  importance  to  refcue  the 
good  old  republican  writers  from  fuch  an  impu. 
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tation,  let  me  beg  your  patience  while  we  look 
into  fome  of  them. 

Ariftotle  fays,  that  "  a  government,  where  the 
*'  larvs  alone  Ihould  prevail,  would  be  the  king- 
**  dom  of  God."  This  indeed  ihows  that  this 
great  philofopher  had  much  admiration  of  fuch  a 
government :  but  is  not  the  aflertion  that  Mr. 
Turgot  condemns,  viz.  that  liberty  confiils  in 
being  fubjed:  to  the  laws  only. 

Ariftotle  fays  too,  in  another  place,  *<  Order  is 
**  law,  and  it  is  more  proper  that  law  Ihould  go- 
"  vern,  than  any  one  of  the  citizens :  upon  the 
**  fame  principle,  if  it  is  advantageotfs  to  place 
**  the  fupreme  power  in  fome  particular  peribns, 
"  they  ihould  be  appointed  to  be  only  guardi- 
**  ans,  and  the  fervants  of  the  laws."  Thefe  too 
are  very  juft  fentiments,  but  not  a  formal  defini- 
tion of  liberty. 

Livy  too  fpeaks  of  happy,  profperous,  and 
glorious  times,  when  **  Imperia  legum  poten- 
'*  tiora  fuerunt  quam  hominum."  But  he  no 
where  fays  that  liberty  confifts  in  being  fubjed 
only  to  the  legum   imperio. 

Sidney  fays,  "  No  fedition  was  hurtful  to  Rome, 
"  until,  through  their  profperity,  fome  men  gain- 
"  ed  a  power  above  the  laws." 

In  another  place  he  tells  us  too,  from  Livy, 
that  fome,  whofe  ambition  and  avarice  were  impa- 
tient of  reftraint,  c;omplained  that  "  leges  rem 
**  furdam  e/Te,  inexorabiiem,  falubriorem  inopi 
'*  quam  potenti." 

And  in  another,  that  "  no  government  was 
"  thought  to  be  well  conftituted,  unlefs  the  laws 
**  prevailed  againft  the  commands  oi  men."  But 
he  has  no  where  defined  liberty  to  be  fubiedion 
to  the  laws  only. 

Harrington 
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Harrington  fays,  "  Government  ^(?  y^r/-,  or  ac- 
'*  cording  to  ancient  prudence,  is  an  art,  vvhere- 
**  by  a  civil  fociet/  of  men  is  inllituted  and  pre- 
*'  ferved  upon  the  foundation  oi  common  intereji  % 
*'  or,  to  follow  Ariftotle  and  Livy,  it  is  an  em- 
**  pire  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  And  govern- 
"  inent,  to  define  it  according  to  modern  pru- 
**  dence,  or  t^e  faSio^  is  an  art,  by  which  fome 
**  man,  or  fome  few  men^  fubjefl  a  city  or  a  na- 
'*  tion,  and  rule  it  according  to  his  or  their  pri- 
'*  vate  intereft ;  which,  becaufe  the  laws  in  fuch 
**  cafes  are  made  according  to  the  intereft  of  a 
"  man,  or  a  few  families,  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
-**  empire  of  men  and  not  of  laws." 

Harrington,  Policicafter,  fcene  2,  agrees,  that 
•]avv  proceeds  from  the  will  of  man,  whether  a 
monarch  or  people  ;  and  that  this  will  mull  have 
a  mover;  and  that  this  mover  is  intereft  :  but  the 
jntereil  of  the  people  is  one  thing— it  is  the  pub- 
lic intereft ;  and  where  the  public  intereft  go- 
veins,  it  is  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men  :  the  intereft  of  a  king,  or  of  a  party,  is 
another  thing— it  is  a  private  intereft  ;  and  where 
private  intereft  governs,  it  is  a  government  of 
men,  and  not  of  laws.  If,  in  England,  there 
has  ever  been  any  fuch  thing  as  a  government  of 
*  laws,  was  it  not  magna  charta  P  and  have  not  our 
kings  broken  magna  charta  thirty  times  ?  Did 
the  law  govern  when  the  law  was  broken  ?  or 
was  that  a  government  of  men  ?  On  the  contrary, 
-hath  not  magna  charta  been  as  often  repaired  by 
the  people?  and,  the  law  being  fo  reftored,  was  it 
not  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men  ? 
Why  have  our  kings,  in  fo  many  ftatutes  and 
oaths,  engaged  themfelves  to  govern  by  law,  if 
there  were  not  in  kings  a  capacity  of  govern- 
ing otherwife  ?    It  is  true,   that  laws  are  neither 
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made  by  angels,  nor  by  horfes,  but  by  men. 
The  voice  of  the  people  is  as  much  the  voice  of 
men,  as  the  voice  of  a  prince  is  the  voice  of  a 
man  ;  and  yet  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God,  which  the  voice  of  a  prince  is  not.  The 
government  of  laws,  faid  Ariftotle,  is  the  go- 
vernment of  God.  In  a  monarchy,  the  laws,  be- 
ing made  according  to  the  intereft  of  one  man,  or 
a  few  men,  mull  needs  be  more  private  and  par- 
tial than  fuits  with  the  nature  of  jurtice  ;  but  in 
a  commonwealth,  the  laws,  being  made  by  the 
whole  people,  muft  come  up  to  the  public  inte- 
reft, which  is  common  right  and  juftice— and  if 
a  man  know  not  what  is  his  own  intereft,  who 
ihould  know  it  ?  and  that  which  is  the  intereft  of 
the  moft  or  greateft  number  of  particular  men,^ 
being  fummed  up  in  the  common  vote,  is  the 
public  intereft. 

Sidney  fays,  "  Liberty  confifts  (cA^Xy  in  an 
**  independency  on  the  will  of  another;  and  by 
"  a  Have,  we  undcrftand  a  man  who  can  neither 
*'  difpofe  of  his  perfon  or  goods,  but  enjoys  all 
*'  at  the  will  of  his  mafter.'*  And  again,  "  As 
**  liberty  confifts  only  in  being  fubjed  to  no 
**  man's  will,  and  nothing  denotes  a  fiave  but  at 
*'  dependence  upon  the  will  of  another;  if  there 
*•  be  no  other  law  in  a  kingdom  but  the  will  of  a 
*'  prince,    there  is   no  fuch  thing  as  liberty." 

Mr.  Turgor  might  have  perceived  in  thefe  wri- 
ters, that  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men, 
was  intended  by  them  as  a  defcription  of  a  com- 
monwealth, not  a  definition  of  liberty.  There 
may  be  various  degrees  of  liberty  eftablifned  by 
the  laws,  and  enjoyed  by  the  citizens,  in  diffe- 
rent commonwealths ;  but  ftill  the  s-eneral  Vv'ill, 
as  well  as  the  general  intereft,  as  far  as  it  is  un- 
derftood  by  the  people,  prevails  in   all  that  can 
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be  denominated  free :  as  the  fociety  governs  it- 
ielf,  it  is  free,  according  to  the  definition  of  Dr. 
Price.  The  enquiry  of  thefe  writers,  in  fuch  paf- 
fages,  was  not  into  the  highefh  point  of  liberty, 
or  greateft  degree  of  it,  which  might  be  cila- 
blifhed  by  the  general  will,  and  the  common  fenfe 
of  intereft,  in  their  refults  or  laws.  They  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  human  nature  is  fo 
fond  of  liberty,  that,  if  the  whole  fociety  were 
confulted,  a  majority  would  never  be  found  to 
put  chains  upon  themfelves,  by  their  own  adt  and 
voluntary  confent. 

But  all  men,  as  well  as  republican  writers, 
muft  agree,  that  there  can  be  no  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  nor  any  good  government, 
in  fociety,  without  laws,  or  where  (landing  laws 
do  not  govern.  In  defpotic  ftates,  in  fimple  mo- 
narchies, in  ariftocracies,  in  democracies,  in  all 
poffible  mixtures  of  thefe,  the  individual  enjoys 
continually  the  benefit  of  law,  as  he  does  thofe 
of  light  and  air,  although,  in  moil  of  thofe  go- 
vernments, he  has  no  fecurity  for  the  continuance 
of  it.  If  the  laws  were  all  repealed  at  once,  in 
any  great  kingdom,  and  the  event  made  known 
fuddenly  to  all,  there  would  fcarcely  a  houfe  re- 
main in  polTefTion  of  its  prefent  inhabitant,  in  the 
great  cities. 

The  great  quellion  therefore  is.  What  combi- 
nation of  powers  in  fociety,  or  what  form  of  go- 
vernment, will  compel  the  formation  of  good  and 
equal  laws,  an  impartial  execution,  and  faithful 
interpretation  of  them,  fo  that  the  citizens  may 
conllantly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them,  and  be  fure 
of  their  continuance.  The  controverfy  between 
Mr.  Turgot  and  me  is— whether  a  fingle  afiembly 
of  reprefentatives  be  this  form.  He  maintains 
the  affirmative.     I  am  for  the  negative  :  becaufe 

fuch 
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fuch  an  affembly  will,  upon  the  firft  day  of  its 
exiftence,  be  an  ariltocracy ;  in  a  few  days,  or 
years  at  leall,  an  oligarchy;  and  then  it  will  foon. 
divide  into  two  or  three  parties,  who  will  foon 
have  as  many  armies ;  and,  when  the  battle  is 
decided,  the  vidorious  general  will  govern  with- 
out or  with  the  advice  of  any  council  or  aflembly, 
as  he  pleafes :  or,  if  the  aflemljly  continues  unit- 
ed, they  will  in  time  exclude  the  people  from  all 
lliare  even  in  cle£lions,  and  make  the  government 
hereditary  in  a  few  families.  In  order  to  be  fully 
convinced  of  this,  we  mufl  take  an  extennve  view 
of  the  fubje<^;  and  the  iiril  enquiry  fhould  be, 
what  kind  of  beings  men  are?  You  and  I  ad- 
mire the  fable  of  Triftram  Shandy  more  than  the 
fable  of  the  Bees,  and  agree  with  Butler  rather 
than  Hobbes.  It  is  weaknefs  rather  than  wick- 
ednefs  which  renders  men  unfit  to  be  tralced  with 
unlimited  power.  The  palnons  are  all  unlimit- 
ed ',  nature  has  left  them  fo  :  if  they  could  be 
bounded,  they  would  be  extind  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  they  are  of  indifpenfable  importance  in 
the  prefent  fyilem.  They  certainly  increafe  too, 
by  exercifp,  like  the  body.  Thv2  love  of  gold 
grows  falter  than  the  heap  of  acquifition  :  the 
love  of  praife  increafes  by  every  gratification, 
till  it  flings  like  an  adder,  and  bites  like  a 
ferpent  ;  till  the  man  is  miferable  every  mo- 
ment when  he  does  not  fnuff  the  incenfe  :  am- 
bition ftrengthens  at  every  advance,  and  at  lalt 
takes  pofleffion  of  the  whole  foul  fo  abfolutely, 
that  the  man  fees  nothing  in  the  world  of  im- 
portance to  others,  or  himfelf,  but  in  his  objed. 
The  fubtilty  of  thefe  three  paffions,  which  have 
been  feledled  from  all  the  others  becaufe  they 
are  ariitocratical  palfions,  in  fubduing  all  others, 

and 
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and  even  the  underftanding  itfelf,  if  not  the  con- 
fcience  too,  until  they  become  abfolute  and  im- 
perious maflers  of  the  whole  mind,  is  a  curious 
fpeculation.  The  cunning  with  which  they  hide 
themfelves  from  others,  and  from  the  man  him- 
felf  too  ;  the  patience  with  which  they  wait  for 
opportunities;  the  torments  they  voluntarily  fuf- 
fcr  for  a  time,  to  fecure  a  full  enjoyment  at 
length  ;  the  inventions,  the  difcoveries,  the  con- 
trivances they  fuggeH  to  the  underflanding,  fome- 
times  in  the  dulleil  dunces  in  world,  if  they- 
could  be  defcribed  in-  writing,  v/culd  pafs  for 
great  genius. 

Vv'e  are  not  enough  acquainted  with  the  phy- 
fical  or  metaphyfical  effects  they  may  have  on 
our  bodies  or  minds,  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
particular  reafon  why  every  inliance  of  indul- 
gence flrengthens  and  confirms  the  fubfeqiient  emo- 
tions of  deiire.  The  caufe  has  been  hitherto  too 
deep,  remote,  and  fubtle,  for  the  feaich  of  cor- 
poreal or  intelleftual  microfcopes  ;  but  the  fa6l 
is  too  decided  to  deceive  or  efcape  our  obfer- 
vation.  Men  fl^ould  endeavour  at  a  balance  of 
affections  and  appetites,  under  the  monarchy  af 
reafon  and  confcience,  within,  as  well  as  at  a  ba- 
lance of  power  without.  If  they  furrender  the 
guidance,  for  any  courfe  of  time,  to  any  one  paf- 
fion,  they  may  depend  upon  finding  it,  in  the  end, 
an  ufurping,  domineering,  cruel  tyrant.  They 
were  intended  by  nature  to  live  together  in  focie- 
ty,  and  in  this  way  to  red  rain  one  another,  and 
in  general  are  very  good  kind  of  creatures ;  but 
they  know  each  other's  inibecility  io  well,  that 
they  ought  never  to  lead  one  another  into  temp- 
tation. The  pafTion  that  is  long  indulged,  and 
continually  gratifi^ed,  becomes   mad ;  it  is  a  fpe- 
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cies  of  delirium  ;  it  Ihould  not  be  called  guilt, 
but  infanity  :  but  who  would  truft  his  life,  liber- 
ty, and  property,  to  a  madman,  or  an  afiembly 
of  them  ?  it  would  be  fafer  to  confide  in  knaves. 
Five  hundred  or  five  thoufand  together,  in  an  af- 
fembly,  are  not  lefs  liable  to  this  extravagance 
than  one.  The  nation  that  commits  its  affairs  to 
a  fingle  affembly,  will  afiuredly  find  that  its  paf- 
fions  and  defires  augment  as  fall  as  thofe  of  a  king  ; 
and  therefore  fuch  a  conftitution  mull  be  elTen- 
tially  defedive. 

Others  have  feen  this  quality  in  human   nature 
through  a  more  gloomy  medium. 

Machiavel  fays,  thofe  who  have  written  on  ci- 
vil government  lay  it  down  as  a  firll  principle, 
and  all  hiitorians  demorjftrate  the  fame,  that  who- 
ever would  found  a  Hate,  and  make  proper  laws 
for  the  government  of  it,  mull  prefume  that  all 
men  are  bad  by  nature  ;  and  that  they  will  not 
fail  to  (hew  that  natural  depravity  of  heart, 
whenever  they  have  a  fair  opportunity  ;  and, 
though  poffibly  it  may  lie  concealed  for  a  while, 
on  account  of  feme  fecret  reafon,  which  does  nOt 
then  appear  to  men  of  fmail  experience,  yet  time, 
which  is  therefore  jullly  called  the  father'of  truth, 
commonly  brings  it  to  light  in  the  end.  Ma- 
chiavel's  tranllator  remarks,  that  although  this 
feems  a  harlh  fuppofition,  does  not  every  Chrif- 
tian  daily  juftify  the  truth  of  it,  by  confeiii ng  it 
before  God  and  the  world  ?  and  are  we  not  ex- 
prefsly  told  the  fame  in  feveral  pafiages  of  the 
holy  fcriptures,  and  in  all  fyilems  of  human  phi- 
lofophy  ? 

Montefquieu  fays,  "  Conftant  experience  (hews 
"  us,  that  every  man  inveiled  with  power  is  apt 
*'  to  abufe  it:  he  pufhes  on,  till  he  comes  to 
**  ibmeihing  that  limits  him."    Is  It  not  flrange, 
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though  true,  to  fay,  that  virtue  itfelf  has  need  of 
limits  ?  To  prevent  the  abufe  of  power,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  that,  by  the  very  difpoficion  of  things,  power 
fhould  be  a  check  to  power.  A  government  may 
be  fo  conftituted,  as  no  man  fhall  be  compelled  to 
do  things  to  which  the  law  does  not  oblige  him, 
nor  forced  to  abftain  from  things  which  the  law 
permits 

Swift.  So  endlefs  and  exorbitant  are  the  delires 
of  men,  that  they  will  grafp  at  all,  and  can  form 
no  fchsme  of  perfetl  happinefs  with  lefs.  W  is 
haid  to  recoiled:  one  folly,  infirmity,  or  vice,  to 
which  a  fmgle  man  is  fubjedled,  and  from  v/hich  a 
body  of  coiTimons,  coUeftive  or  reprefentative  (and 
he  might  have  added  a  body  of  nobles)  can  be 
wholly  exempt. 

Junius,  '^aws  are  intended,  not  to  truft  to  what 
men  will  do,  but  to  guard  againil  what  they  may 
do. 

Beccaria.  Ogni  iiomo  Jifa  cmtro  di  tutte  le  combina- 
VLioni  del  gloho. 

Rochefaucault.  The  ambitious  deceive  them- 
felves,  when  they  propofe  an  end  to  their  ambition  ; 
for  that  end,  when  attained,  becomes  a  means. 

De  Lolme.  Experience  evinces,  that  the  happiefl 
difpolitions  are  not  proof  againlt  the  allurements  of 
power,  which  has  no  charms  bat  as  it  leads  on  to 
new  advances.  Authority  endures  not  the  very  idea 
cf  reilraint ;  nor  does  ic  ce.  fe  to  ftruggle,  till  it  has 
beaten  down  every  boundary. 

Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Rochefaucault,  have  drawn 
ftill  more  detellable  pidures  ;  and  Rofieau,  in  his 
Inequalities  among  Mankind,  gives  a  defcription  of 
a  ci -ilized  heart,  too  black  and  horrible  to  be  tran- 
fcribed. 

Even  our  amiable  friends,  thofe  benevolent 
Chrillian  philof^phers,  )^i.  Price  and  Dr.  Prieitley, 
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acquaint  us,  that  they  are  conftrained  to  believe  hu- 
man nature  no  better  than  it  fhould  be.  The  lat- 
ter lays,  there  is  no  pouer  on  earth  but  has  grown 
exorbitant,  when  it  has  met  with  no  controul. 

The  former.  *'  Such  are  the  principles  that 
*»  govern  human  nature  ;  fuch  the  vveaknefs  and 
'*  folly  of  men  ;  fuch  their  love  of  domination, 
**  felfilhnefs  and  depravity,  that  none  of  them  can 
**  be  railed  to  an  elevation  above  others,  without 
*'  the  utmoft  danger.  The  conitant  experience  of 
**  the  world  has  verified  this,  and  proved  that  no- 
**  thing  intoxicates  the  human  mind  fo  much  as 
"  power.  In  the  ellablifhment,  therefore,  of  civil 
**  government,  it  would  be  prepollerous  to  rel;  on 
**  the  difcretion  of  any  men.  A  people  will  never 
"  opprefs  themfelves,  or  invade  their  own  rights  ; 
"  but  if  they  trull  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  body  or 
*'  fucceffion  of  men,  they  trull  enemies." 

Shall  we  fay,  that  all  thefe  philofophers  were  ig- 
norant of  human  nature  ?  Vv  itk  all  my  foul,  I  wifli 
it  were  in  my  power  to  quote  any  palTages  in  hiflo- 
ry  or  philofophy,  v/hich  might  demonflrate  all  thefe 
facires  on  our  fpecies  to  be  falfe.  But  the  phceno- 
mena  are  all  in  their  favour ;  and  the  only  queftion 
to  be  raifed  with  them  is,  whether  the  caufe  is  wic- 
kednefs,  vveaknefs  or  infanity  ?  In  all  events,  we 
rauft  agree,  that  human  nature  is  not  lit  to  be  truft- 
ed  with  Mr.  i'urgot's  fyilem,  of  all  authority  in  a 
iingle  aifembly. 

A  fmgle  aifembly  will  never  be  a  Heady  guardian 
of  the  laws,  if  Machiavel  is  right,  when  he  fays, 
*'  Men  are  never  good  but  through  necelTity  :  on 
*'  the  conrary,  when  good  and  evil  are  left  to  their 
*'  choice,  they  will  not  fail  to  throw  every  thing  in- 
*'  to  dilorder  and  confufion.  Hunger  and  poverty 
•*  may  make  men  induHrious,  but  laws  only  can 
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**  make  them  good  ;  for,  if  men  were  fo  of  them*' 
**  felves,  there  would  be  no  occaiion  for  laws ;  but, 
"  as  the  cafe  is  far  otherwife,  they  are  abfolutely 
**  neceflary.  After  the  Tarquins  were  dead,  who 
**  had  been  fuch  a  check  upon  the  nobility,  fome 
'*  other  expedient  was  wanting  to  have  the  fame  ef- 
"  fed  ;  fo  that,  after  much  confufion  and  diibrder, 
"  and  many  dangerous  conteils  between  the  patri- 
'*  cians  and  plebeians,  certain  oflicers,  called  tri- 
**  bunes,  were  created  for  the  fecurity  of  the  latter, 
**  who,  being  veiled  with  fuch  privileges  and  autho- 
**  rity  as  enabled  them  to  become  arbiters  betwixt 
**  thofe  two  eftates,  efFedlually  curbed  the  infelence 
**  of  the  former  :  or,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, the  people  infilled  upon  hitching  a  yoke  of  cat- 
tle behind  the  waggon,  to  draw  up  hill,  when  the 
patricians  before  ihould  attempt  to  go  too  fall :  or, 
in  the  flile  of  Harrington,  the  commons,  finding 
the  patricians  difpofed  to  divide  the  cake  unequal- 
ly, demanded  the  privilege  of  choofing. 

If  Harrington's  authority  is  not  of  grea*  weight 
with  fome  men,  the  reafons  he  aligns  in  fupportof 
his  judgment  are  often  eternal,  and  unanfuerable 
by  any  man.  In  his  Oceana  he  fays,  "  Rfe  the 
"  interell  of  popular  government  right  reafon,  a 
**  man  does  not  look  upon  reafon  as  it  is  right  or 
**  wrong  in  itfelf,  but  as  it  makes  for  him  or  a- 
**  gainllhim  :  wherefore,  unlefs  you  can  fhew  fuch 
**  orders  of  a  government,  as,  like  thofe  of  God  in 
'*  nature,  fhall  be  able  to  conllrain  this  or  that 
*'  creature  to  fhake  off  that  inclination  which  is 
*'  more  peculiar  to  it,  and  take  up  that  which  re- 
**  gards  the  common  good  or  interell  ;  all  this  is 
*'  to  no  more  end,  than  to  perfuade  every  man,  in 
"  a  popular  government,  not  to  carve  for  himfelf 
"  of  that  which  he  likes  belt  or  defues  moil,  but 
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*^  to  be  mannerly  at  the  public  table,  and  give  the 
**  beft  from  himfelf  to  decency  and  the  comtnon  in- 
**  tereji.  But  that  fuch  orders  may  be  eltabliflied,  as 
**  may,  nay  mufl,  give  the  upper  hand  in  all  cafes 
"  to  common  right  and  interefl,  notwithftanding 
**  the  ncarnefs  that  i]:Icks  to  every  man  in  private, 
**  and  this  in  a  way  of  equal  certainty  and  facility, 
**  is  known  even  to  girls  ;  being  no  other  than 
*'  thofe  which  are  of  common  pradlice  with  them 
"  in  diverfe  cafes.  For  example  :  Two  of  them 
**  have  a  cake,  yet  undivided,  which  was  given 
"  between  them.  That  each  of  them,  therefore, 
*'  might  have  that  which  is  due,  **  Divide,"  fays 
**  one,  **  and  I  will  choofe ;  or  let  me  divide,  and 
**  you  ihall  choofe."  If  this  be  but  once  agreed 
"  upon,  it  is  enough  ;  for  the  one  dividing  un- 
**  equally  lofes,  in  regard  that  the  other  takes  the 
**  better  half;  wherefore  fhe  divides  equally,  a.^kd 
*'  fo  boih  have  right.  And  chus^,  what  great  philo- 
*'  fophers  are  difputing  upon  in  vain,  is  brought 
**  to  light  by  two  harmlefs  girls  ;  even  the  whole 
*'  myilery  of  a  con  monvvealth,  which  lies  only  in 
*'  dividing  and  chooiing." 

Now,  if  all  authority  is  to  be  collefted  into  one 
central  afTembly,  it  will  have  the  whole  power  of 
divifion  and  choice  ;  and  we  may  eafily  conjedure 
what  divifion  and  choice  it  will  be.  It  will  fcon 
have  pofTeflion  of  all  the  cakes,  loaves,  and  fifties. 

Harrington  proceeds  :  **  Nor  has  God,  if  his 
**  works  in  nature  be  underftood,  left  fo  much  to 
**  mankind  to  difpute  upon,  as  who  (hall  divide 
*'  and  who  choofe,  but  diftributed  them  for  ever 
*'  into  two  orders  ;  whereof  the  one  has  the  natural 
*'  right  of  dividing,  and  the  other  of  choofing. 
**  For  example  :  A  commonwealth  is  but  a  civil 
*^'  fociety  of  men  ;  let  us  take  any  number  of  men, 
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**  as  twenty,  and  immediately  make  a  common- 
**  wealth.  Twenty  men,  if  they  be  not  all  ideots, 
**  perhaps  if  they  be,  can  never  come  fo  tr;gether, 
*»  but  there  will  be  fuch  a  difference  in  ihem,  that 
•*  about  a  third  will  be  wifer,  or  at  leaft  lefs  foolifli, 
**  than  all  the  relh  Thefe,  upon  acquaintance, 
**  though  it  be  but  fmali,  will  be  difcovered,  and 
"  (as  ftags  that  have  the  largefl  heads)  lead  the 
**  herd  :  for  while  the  fix,  difcourfmg  and  arguing 
"  one  with  another,  fhew  the  eminence  of  their 
'*  parts,  the  fourteen  difcover  things  that  they 
*'  never  thought  on,  or  are  cleared  in  divcrfe  truths 
**  that  formerly  perplexed  them  :  wherefore,  in  mat- 
**  ters  ofcomrnon  concernment,  difHculty,  or  danger, 
"  they  hang  upon  their  lips,  as  children  upon  their 
"  fathers  ;  and  the  influence  thus  acquired  by  the 
*'  fix,  the  eminence  of  whofe  parts  are  found  to  be 
**  a  flay  and  comfort  to  the  fourteen,  is  the  autho- 
"  rity  of  the  hthers'^aucloritas  pa f rum.  VVhere- 
**  fore  this  can  be  no  other  than  a  natural  arifta- 
**  cracy^  diffufed  by  God  throughout  the  whv)le  body 
*'  of  mankind,  to  this  end  and  purpofe  ;  and  there- 
**  fore  fuch  as  the  people  have  not  only  a  natural, 
*'  but  a  pofitive  obligation  to  make  ufe  of  as  their 
**  guides  ;  as  where  the  people  of  Ifrael  are  com- 
**  manded  to  takewife  men,  and  underfranding,  and 
"  known  among  their  tribes,  to  be  made  rulers  over 
**  them.  The  fix  then  approved  of,  as  in  t!ie  pre- 
*'  fent  cafe,  are  the  fenate ;  not  by  hereditary  right, 
"  or  in  regard  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  eilates 
**  only,  which  would  tend  to  fuch  power  as  would 
**  force  or  draw  the  people  ;  but  by  eled\ion  for 
"  their  excellent  parts,  which  tends  to  the  advance* 
"  mentof  the  influence  of  their  virtue  or  authority; 
**  that  leads  the  people.  Wherefore  the  office  of 
"  the  fenate  is  not  to  bs  commanders,  but  coun- 
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"  fellors  of  the  people ;  and  that  which  is  proper 
**  for  counfellors  is  firft  to  debate,  and  after- 
*'  wards  to  give  advice  in  the  bufinefs  whereon 
*'  they  have  debated  ;  whence  the  decrees  of  the 
**  fenate  are  never  lau's,  nor  fo  called'— /enai us  con* 
*'  /u/ta;  and  thefe,  being  maturely  framed,  it  is 
*<  their  duty  to  propofe  to  the  people:  Vv'herefore 
*'  the  fenate  is  no  more  than  the  debate  of  thecom- 
*'  monwealth.  But  to  debate  is  todifcern,  or  put 
**  a  difference  between  things,  that,  being  alike, 
**  are  not  the  fame;  or  it  is  feparating  and  weigh- 
*'  ing  this  reafon  againft  that,  and  that  reafon 
*'  againfl:   this ;  which  is  lii'viditig. 

"  The  fenate  then  having  divided,  who  fhall 
"  choofe  ?  Afic  the  girls;  for  if  fhe  that  divided 
**  muft  have  chofen  alfo,  it  had  been  little  worfe 
*'  for  the  other,  in  cafe  Ihe  had  not  divided  at 
*'  all,  but  kept  the  whole  cake  to  herfelf ;  in  re- 
**  gard  that,  being  to  choofe  too,  Ihe  divided  ae- 
**  cordingly. 

"  Wherefore,  if  the  fenate  have  any  further 
**  power  than  to  divide,  the  commonwealth  can 
*'  never  be  equal.  But,  in  a  commoniveallh  confijitng 
*^  of  a  JtKgle  council^  there  is  no  other  to  chooje  than 
**  thai  ifjhich  di'vided '.  whence  it  is,  that  ftch  a 
*'  council  fails  not  to  /crumble,  that  is,  to  be  fac- 
*'  tious;  there  being  no  dividing  of  the  cake,  in 
"  that  cafe,  but  among  themfelves :  nor  is  there  any 
**  other  remedy,  but  to  hwve  another  council  te  chocje. 
**  The  wifdom  of  the  few  may  be  the  light  of 
*^  mankind  ;  but  the  interefl  of  the  few  is  not  the 
**  profit  of  mankind,  nor  of  a  commonwealth: 
*'  wherefore,  feeing  we  have  granted  interell  to  be 
*'  reafon,  they  muft  not  choofe,  left  they  put  out 
"  their  light.  But  as  the  council  dividing  confifts 
"  of  the  v/ifdom  of  the  commonwealth,  fo  the  af- 
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**  fembly  or  council  chooiing  lliould  confid  of  the 
*'  interell  of  the  commonwealth  ;  as  the  wifdom  of 
**  the  commonwealth  is  in  the  arifiocracy,  fo  the  in- 
**  tereft  of  the  commonwealth  is  in  the  vvhole  body 
"  of  the  people  :  and  whereas  this,  in  cafe  the 
"  commonwealth  confifts  of  a  whole  nation,  is  too 
**  unwieldy  a  body  to  be  affembled,  this  council  is 
*'  to  confiil  of  fuch  a  reprefentative  as  may  be 
**  equal,  and  fo  conftituted  as  it  can  never  contraQ: 
*'  any  other  interell  than  that  of  the  whole  people. 
**  But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  fix  dividing,  and  the 
**  fourteen  choofing,  muft  of  neceffity  take  in  the 
*'  whole  interell  of  the  twenty.  Dividing  and 
"  chooiing,  in  the  language  of  a  commonwealth,  is 
*^  debating  and  refolving;  and  whatever,  upon  de- 
**  bate  of  the  fenate,  is  propofed  to  the  people,  and 
**  refolved  by  them,  is  enaded  by  the  authority  of 
**  the  fathers,  and  by  the  power  of  the  people— 
-**  au8oritate  patrum  et  jujjii  populi ',  which,  concur- 
*'  ring,  make  a  law." 

Upon  thefe  principles,  and  to  eflablifh  a  method 
of  enafting  laws  that  muft  of  neceffity  be  wife 
and  equal,  the  people  of  moft  of  the  United  States 
of  America  agreed  upon  that  divifion  of  the  le- 
giflative  power  into  two  houfes,  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  and  the  fenate,  which  has  given  fo  much 
difguft  to  Mr.  Turgot.  Harrington  will  Ihew  us, 
equally  well,  the  propriety  and  neceffity  of  the 
other  branch,  the  governor  :  but  before  we  proceed 
to  that,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve  the  fimi- 
litude  between  this  palTage,  and  fome  of  thofe  fenti- 
ments  and  expreffi;'ns  of  Swdft,  which  were  quoted 
in  a  former  letter ;  and  there  is  in  the  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,  written  by  his  friend  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  a  pafTage  to  the  fame  purpofe,  fo  nobly  ex- 
prelTed,  that  1  cannot  forbear  the  pleafure  of  tran- 
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fcribing  It.  **  It  fecms  to  me,  that,  in  order  to 
<*  maintain  the  moral  fyflem  of  the  univerfe  at 
**  a  certain  point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfec- 
**  tion  (for  we  are  made  capable  of  conceiving 
**  what  we  are  not  capable  of  attaining)  it  has 
**  pleafed  the  Author  of  Nature  to  mingle,  from 
**  rime  to  time,  among  the  focieties  of  men,  a  few, 
**  and  but  a  few,  of  thofe  on  whom  he  has  been 
**  gracioufly  pleafed  to  confer  a  larger  proportion. 
«*  of  the  etherial  fpirit,  than,  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
**  of  his  providence,  he  bellows  on  ihe  fons  of  men, 
**  Thefe  are  they  who  engrofs  almoft  the  whole 
**  reafon  of  the  fpecies.  Born  to  direct,  to  guide, 
"  and  to  preferve,  if  they  retire  from  the  world, 
**  their  fplendour  accompanies  them,  and  en- 
**  lightens  even  the  darknefs  of  their  retreat,  if 
**  they  take  a  part  in  pxiblic  life,  the  efFeft  is  never 
**  indifferent ;  they  either  appear  the  inftruments 
•*  of  divine  vengeance,  and  their  courfe  through 
**  the  world  is  marked  by  defolation  and  oppref- 
**  fion,  by  poverty  and  fervitude;  or  they  are  the 
**  guardian  angels  of  the  country  they  inhabit,  llu- 
**  dious  to  avert  the  mod  diflant  evil,  and  to  pro- 
**  cure  peace,  plenty,  and  the  greateft  of  human 
**  blefilngE— .liberty." 

If  there  is  then,  in  fociety,  fuch  a  natural  ari- 
flocracy  as  thefe  great  writers  pretend,  and  as  all 
hiftory  and  experience  demonilrate,  formed  partly 
by  genius,  partly  by  birth,  and  partly  by  riches, 
how  Ihall  the  legiflator  avail  himfelf  of  their  in- 
fluence for  the  equal  benefit  of  the  public  ?  and 
how,  on  the  other  hand,  j[hall  he  prevent  them 
from  difturbing  the  public  happinefs  ?  I  anfwer,  by 
arranging  them  all,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  confpicuous 
of  them,  together  in  one  afTembly,  by  the  name  of 
a  fenate ;  by  feparating  them  from  all  pretenfions  to 
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the  executive  power;  and  by  controuling.  In  the 
legillature,  their  ambition  and  avarice,  by  an  af- 
fembly  of  reprefentatives  on  one  fide,  and  by  the 
executive  authority  on  the  other.  Thus  you  will 
have  the  benefit  of  their  wifdom,  without  fear  of 
their  paffions.  If  among  them  there  are  fome  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  guardian  angels,  there  will  be 
fome  of  his  inllruments  of  divine  vengeance  too  : 
the  latter  will  be  here  retrained  by  a  three- fold 
tie  ;  by  the  executive  power,  by  the  reprefentative 
sfTembly,  and  by  their  peers  in  the  fenate.  But  if 
thefe  were  all  admitted  into  a  fingle  popular  affem- 
"bly,  the  worft  of  them  might  in  time  obtain  the 
afcendancy  of  all  the  reft.  In  fuch  a  fmgle  afTembly, 
as  has  been  obferved  before,  almoft  the  whole  of 
this  ariftocracy  v/ill  make  its  appearance  ;  being  re- 
turned members  of  it  by  the  eledion  of  the  people  : 
thefe  will  be  one  clafs.  There  will  be  another  fet 
of  members,  of  middling  rank  and  circumftances, 
who  will  juftly  value  themfelves  upon  their  inde- 
pendence, their  integrity,  and  unbiafted  afredlion  to 
their  country,  and  will  pique  themfelves  upon  be- 
ing under  no  obligation.  But  there  will  be  a  third 
clafs,  every  one  of  whom  will  have  his  leader 
among  the  members  of  the  firft  clafs,  v.hofe  cha- 
jadler  he  will  celebrate,  and  v^  hofe  voice  he  will 
follow;  and  this  party,  after  a  courfe  of  time, 
will  be  the  moft  numerous.  The  queftion  then  will 
te,  whether  this  ariftocracy  in  the  houfe  will  unite 
or  divide  ?  and  it  is  too  obvious,  that  deftrudion  to 
freedom  muft  be  the  confequence  equally  of  their 
union  or  of  their  divifion.  If  they  unite  generally  in 
all  things,  as  much  as  they  certainly  will  in  refpeft- 
ing  each  others  wealth,  birth,  and  parts,  and  con- 
duft  themfelves  with  prudence,  they  will  ftrengthen 
themfelves  by  infenfible   degrees,  by  playing  ii^to 
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each  others  hands  more  wealth  and  popularity,  until 
they  become  able  to  govern  eledions  as  they  pleafe, 
and  rule  the  people  at  difcretion.  An  independent 
member  will  be  their  averfion  ;  all  their  artifices  will 
be  employed  to  deflroy  his  popularity  among  his 
conflituents,  and  bring  in  a  difciple  of  their  own  in 
his  place. 

But  if  they  divide,  each  party  will,  in  a  courfe 
of  time,  have  the  whole  houfe,  and  confequently 
the  whole  ftate,  divided  into  two  factions,  which  wiJl 
llruggle  in  words,  in  writing,  and  at  laft  in  arms, 
until  Ccefar  or  Pompey  muil  be  emperor,  and  en-? 
tail  an  endlefs  line  of  tyrants  on  the  nation.  But 
long  before  this  catailrophe,  and  indeed  through 
t\'Q.:y  fcene  of  the  drama,  the  laws,  iniiead  of  being 
permanent,  and  affording  conftant  protrdion  to  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  citizens,  will 
be  alternately  the  fport  of  ccntending  fa<Slions,  and 
the  mere  vibrations  of  a  pendulum.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  it  will  be  a  government  of  men, 
now  of  one  fet,  and  then  of  another  j  but  never  a 
government  of  laws. 


LETTER      XXVir. 

MIXED     GOVERNMENTS. 

machiavel's    discourses    upon    the    first 
decade  of  livy.    book  i.  c.  2. 

My  dear  Sir, 

THE  whole  chapter  is  very  much  to  the  pur- 
pofe,  but  the  following  paragraphs  more 
particularly  fo. — According  to  fome  authors,  there 
are  biK  three  forts  of  governments,  viz.  monarchy 
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or  principality,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy  ;  and 
that  thofe  who  intend  to  ereft  a  new  date,  muft  have 
recourfe  to  fome  one  of  thefe  which  he  likes  beft. 
Others,  and  with  more  jadgment^as  many  think,  fay 
there  are  fix  forts ;  three  of  which  are  very  bad,,  and 
the  other  three  good  in  themfelves,  but  liable  to  be 
fo  corrupted  that  they  may  become  the  worft.  The 
three  good  forts  have  been  juft  now  mentioned  :  the 
other  three  proceed  from  thefe  ;  and  Qvery  one  of 
them  bears  fuch  a  refemblance  to  that  on  which  it 
refpeflively  depends,  that  a  tranfition  from  one  to 
the  other  is  fhort  and  eafy  ;  for  monarchy  often  de- 
generates into  tyranny,  ariilocracy  into  oligarchy, 
and  democracy  into  licentious  anarchy  and  confu- 
£ion  :  fo  that  whoever  fets  up  any  one  of  the  former 
three  forts  of  government,  may  afTure  himfelf  it  will 
not  be  of  any  long  duration  ;  for  no  precaution  will 
be  fufficient  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  other  that 
is  analogous  to  it,  on  account  of  the  affinity  which, 
there  feems  to  be  in  this  cafe  betwixt  virtue  and 
vice,  perfeftion  and  imperfeilion. 

This  variety  of  governments  among  mankind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  effcdt  of  chance  :  for  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  the  inhabitants  being  few^ 
they  fometimes  lived  feparate  from  each  other,  like 
beails  J  but  afterwards,  as  they  multiplied,  they 
began  to  unite  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  put 
themfelves  under  the  protedlion  of  fuch  as  were  moll 
eminent  amongft  them  for  courage  and  ftrength^ 
whom  they  engaged  to  obey  and  acknowledge  as 
their  chiefs.  Hence  arofe  the  diftindlion  betwixt 
honeft  and  dillionell,  juft  and  unjufl  :  for  when 
any  one  injured  his  benefactor,  his  ingratitude  ex- 
cited a  fort  of  fellow-feeling  and  indignation  in 
others,  as  well  as  kindnefs  and  refpedl  for  thofe 
that  behaved  diiferently  ;  and,  as  they  confidered 
that  they  might  foms  time  ox  other,  perhaps,    be 
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t^eated  in  the  fame  manner  themfelves,  if  proper 
meafures  were  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  they  thought 
fit  to  make  laws  for  the  reward  of  good  men,  and 
the  punllhment  of  oiFenders.  This  firft  gave  rife 
to  jiilHce  in  the  world  ;  and  from  this  confidera- 
tion  it  came  to  pafs,  in  procefs  of  time,  that,  in 
the  eledion  of  a  new  chief,  they  had  not  fo  much 
regard  to  courage  and  bodily  Ibength,  as  to  wif- 
dom  and  integrity:  but  afterwards,  as  this  kind  of 
government  became  gradually  hereditary  inftead 
of  elective,  the  heirs  of  thefe  chieftains  foon  began 
to  degenerate  from  the  virtue  of  their  anceilors,  and 
to  behave  themfelves  as  if  they  thought  the  main 
duty  of  a  prince  confifled  in  furpaffing  all  other 
men  in  luxury,  extravagance,  effeminacy,  and  every 
fort  of  voluptuoufnefs  j  by  which,  in  a  while,  they 
firft  grew  odious  to  their  fubjefts,  and  then  fo 
jealous  for  themfelves,  that  they  were  forced  to  dif- 
trefs  and  cut  off  others  for  their  own  fecurity,  and 
at  laft  to  become  downright  tyrants.  This  firft: 
occafioned  combinations  and  confplracles  for  the 
deftrudlion  of  princes ;  not  amongft  the  weak  and 
pufillanimous  part  of  their  fubjeds,  but  among 
fuch  as,  being  more  eminent  fc  r  their  generofity, 
magnanimity,  riches,  and  birth,  could  not  endure 
any  longer  to  fubmit  to  thefe  pitiful  and  oppreflive 
governments. 

The  multitude,  therefore,  fwayed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nobles,  rofe  in  arms  againft  their  prince  ; 
and  being  freed  from  his  yoke,  transferred  their  al- 
legiance to  their  deliverers,  who,  being  thoroughly 
difgufted  at  monarchy,  changed  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  took  it  into  their  own  hands  ;  after 
which  they  conducted  both  themfelves  and  the 
ftate  according  to  the  plan  they  had  formed,  pre- 
ferring the  common  good  to  any  particular  advan- 
tage J   and  behaving,  in  private  as  well  as  public 
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affairs,  with  affiduity  and  moderation  ;  whilft  the 
remembrance  of  their  pall:  fufferings  continued  frefii 
upon  their  minds.     But  this  authority  afterwards 
devolving  upon  their  fons,  who  had  not  feen  thefe 
changes,  nor  experienced  the  miferies  of  tyranny, 
they  began  to  grow  fo  diifatisfied  with  that  fort  of 
civil  equality,  that  they  caft  off  all  reftraint,  and 
giving  themfelves  up  to  rapine,  ambition  and  lull:, 
foon  changed  the  government  again  from  ariftocra- 
cy  into  an  oligarchy.     Their  adminiftration,  how- 
ever, becoming  as  infupportable,  in  a  while,  as  the 
tyranny  of  the  other  had  formerly  been,  the  people 
naturally  began   to  look  out  for  fome  deliverer  ;. 
and  having  fixed  upon  a  leader,  they  put  them- 
felves under  his  banners,  and  eftablifhed  oligarchy* 
But  when  they  had  done  this,  and  came  to  refledl 
upon  the  oppreffions  they  fuftained  under  a  tyrant^ 
they  refolved  never  to  be  again  governed  by  any 
one  man,  and  therefore  agreed  to  fet  up  a  popular 
government ;  which  was  conftituted  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  chief  authority  was  not  veiled  either 
in  a  prince  or  in  a  junto  of  the  nobility. 

Now,  as  all  new  eftabliftiments  are  held  in  fome 
degree  of  reverence  and  veneration  at  firft,  this 
form  fubfifted  for  Ibme  time  ;  though  no  longer 
than  thofe  people  lived,  who  had  been  the  founders 
of  it :  for,  after  their  death,  their  defcendants  dege- 
nerated into  licentioufnefs,  and  fuch  a  contempt  for 
all  authority  and  dillin6lion,  that,  every  man  living 
after  his  own  caprice,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen 
but  confufion  and  violence  :  fo  that,  either  by  the 
advice  of  fome  good  and  refpedable  man,  or  com- 
pelled by  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  providing  a  re- 
medy for  thefe  diforders  and  enormities,  they  at 
laft  determined  once  more  to  fubmit  to  the  domi- 
nion of  one  :  from  which  ftate  they  fell  again  in 
time,,  through  the  fame  gradations,  and  from  the 
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abovementioned  caufes,  into  mifrule  and  licenti- 
oufnefs.  Such  is  the  rotation  to  which  all  Hates 
are  fubjed  ;  neverthelefs  they  cannot  often  revert 
to  the  fame  kind  of  government,  becaufe  it  is 
not  polfible  that  they  fhould  fo  long  exift  as  to 
undergo  many  of  thefe  mutations :  for  it  frequent- 
ly happens,  that  when  a  Hate  is  labouring  under 
fuch  convulfions,  and  is  deftitute  both  of  ilrength 
and  counfel,  it  falls  a  prey  to  fome  other  neigh- 
bouring community  or  nation  that  is  better  go- 
verned ;  otherwife  it  might  pafs  through  the  feve- 
ral  abovementioned  revolutions  again  and  again  to 
infinity. 

All  thefe  forts  of  government  then,  in  my  opi- 
nion, are  infirm  and  infecure  ;  the  three  former 
from  the  ufual  fhortnefs  of  their  duration,  and 
the  three  latter  from  the  malignity  of  their  own 
principles.  The  wifeft  legiflators,  therefore,  being 
aware  of  thefe  defedls,  never  eftablilhed  any  one 
of  them  in  particular,  but  contrived  another  that 
partakes  of  them  all,  confifting  of  a  prince,  lords 
and  commons,  which  they  looked  upon  as  more 
firm  and  ftable,  becaufe  every  one  of  thefe  mem- 
bers would  be  a  check  upon  the  other  ;  and  of 
thofe  legiflators,  Lycurgus  certainly  merits  the 
higheft  praife,  who  conftituted  an  ellabliihment  of 
this  kind  at  Sparta,  which  lailed  above  eight  hun- 
dred years,  to  his  own  great  honour,  as  well  as 
the  tranquillity  of  the  citizens. 

Very  different  was  the  fate  of  the  government 
eftabliflied  by  Solon  at  Athens,  which,  being  a 
limple  democracy  only,  was  of  fo  ihort  continu- 
ance, that  it  gave  way  to  the  tyranny  of  Pifi- 
Hratus,  before  the  death  of  the  legiflator :  and 
though,  indeed,  the  heirs  of  that  tyrant  were  ex- 
pelled about  forty  years  after,  and  the  Athenians 
no;  only  recovered  their  liberty,  but  re-eftabliih- 
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ed  Solon's  laws  and  plan  of  government,  yet  they 
did  not  maintain  it  above  one  hundred  years,  not- 
withftanding  they  made  feveral  new  regulations 
to  rellrain  the  infolcnce  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
licentioufnefs  of  the  commons  ;  the  neceffity  of 
which  iiolon  had  not  forefeen  :  fo  that  for  want 
of  tempering  his  democracy  with  a  fhare  of 
ariftocracy,  and  princely  power,  it  was  of  fhort 
duration  in  companfon  of  the  conftitutiori  of 
Sparta. 

But  to  return  to  Rome.— Though  that  city  had 
not  a  Lycurgus  to  model  its  conliitution  at  firft, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  preferve  its  liberty 
for  a  long  courfe  of  time  ;  yet  fo  many  were  the 
accidents  which  happened  in  the  eontells  betwixt 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  that  chance  ef- 
fefted,  what  the  lawgiver  had  not  provided  for  r 
fo  that,  if  it  was  not  perfedl  at  the  beginning,  it 
became  fo  after  a  while  ;  for  though  the  iirft  laws 
were  deficient,  yet  they  were  neither  incapable  of 
amendment,  nor  repugnant  to  its  future  perfec- 
tion ;  fince  not  only  Romulus,  but  all  the  reft  of 
the  kings  that  fuccteded  him,  made  feveral  good 
alterations  in  them,  and  fuch  as  were  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  fupport  of  liberty.  But,  as  it  was 
their  intention  to  found  a  monarchy,  and  not  a 
republic  ;  when  that  city  had  iliaken  off  the  yoke 
of  a  tyrant,  there  feemed  to  be  many  provifions 
Hill  wanting  for  the  further  maintenance  of  its 
freedom.  And  notwithllanding  tyranny  was  at 
laft  eradicated,  by  the  ways  and  means  above- 
mentioned,  yet  thofe  who  had  chiefly  contributed 
to  it,  created  two  confuls  to  fupply  the  place  of 
royalty  ;  by  which  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  name 
alone,  and  not  the  authority,  of  piinces  was  ex- 
tinguilhed :  fo  that  the  fupreme  power  being 
lodged  only  in  the  confuls  and  fen  ate,  the  govern- 
ment 
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ment  confined  of  no  more  than  two  of  the  three 
ellates,  which  we  have  fpoken  of  before,  that  is, 
of  royalty  and  ariftocracy  :  it  remained,  therefore, 
ftill  necelfary  to  admit  the  people  into  fome  (hare 
of  the  government :  and  the  patricians  growing 
fo  infolent  in  time  (as  I  fhall  (hew  hereafter)  that 
the  plebeians  could  no  longer  endure  it,  the  latter 
took  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  relinquilh  part  of 
their  authority,  left  they  fhould  lofe  the  whole  :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  confuls  and  fenators  ftiU  re- 
tained fo  much  power  in  the  commonwealth,  as  en- 
abled them  to  fupport  their  rank  and  dignity  with 
honour.  This  liruggle  gave  birth  to  certain  offi- 
cers, called  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  after  the  crea- 
tion of  whom,  that  ftate  became  more  firm  and 
compact,  every  one  of  the  three  degrees  above- 
mentioned  having  its  proper  fjiare  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  fo  propitious  was  fortune  to  it,  that 
although  it  was  changed  from  a  monarchy  into  an 
arillocracy,  and  afterwards  into  a  democracy,  by 
the  fteps  and  for  the  reafons  already  alligned,  yet 
the  royal  power  was  never  entirely  aboliflied  and 
given  to  the  patricians,  nor  that  of  the  patricians 
wholly  to  the  plebeians  :  on  the  contrary,  the  au- 
thority of  the  three  ellates  being  duly  proportioned 
and  mixed  together,  gave  it  the  higheft  degree  of 
perfection  that  any  commonwealth  is  capable  of 
attaining  to  ;— and  this  was  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  diffentions  that 
happened  betwixt  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
as  fhall  be  fliewn  more  at  large  in  the  following 
chapters. 
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LETTER     XXVII. 

MIXED     OR     COMPOSED     GO- 
VERNMENTS. 

SIDNEY,      P   A  G    E     22,    §     10. 

Dear  Sir, 

SO  M  E  frrsall  numbers  of  men,  living  within 
the  precindls  of  one  city,  ha\'e,  as  it  were, 
caft  into  a  commcn  llock  the  right  wiiich  tliey 
had  of  governing  themfelves  and  children,  and, 
by  common  confent,  joining  in  one  body,  exercifed 
fuch  power  over 'every  fingle  perfon  as  Teemed 
beneficial  to  the  whole;  and  this  men  call  perfect 
democracy.  Others  chofe  rather  to  be  governed 
by  a  fele6l  number  of  fuch  as  moft  excelled  in 
wifdom  and  virtue  ;  end  this,  according  to  the 
iignification  of  the  word,  was  called  ariftocracy. 
When  one  man  excelled  all  others,  the  govern- 
ment was  put  into  his  hands,  under  the  name  of 
monarchy.  But  the  wifeft,  bell,  and  by  far  the 
greateil:  part  of  mankind,  rejeding  thefe  fimple 
fpecies,  did  form  governments  mixed  or  compofed 
of  the  three,  as  fliall  be  proved  hereafter,  which 
commonly  received  their  refpe^live  denomination 
from  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did  receive  praife 
or  blame,  as  they  were  well  or  ill  proportioned. 

Sidney,  p.  138,  §  16.  The  beft  governments 
of  the  world  have  been  compofed  of  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  and  democracy. 

As  for  democracy,  I  believe  it  can  fult  only 
with  the  convenience  of  a  fmall  town,  accom- 
panied   with    fuch   circumftances    as    are    feldom 

found, 
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found.  But  this  no  vvay  obliges  men  to  run  into 
the  other  extreme,  in  as  much  as  the  variecy  of 
forn-:s,  between  mere  democracy  ai:d  a.folute  mo- 
narchy, is  almoft  infinite.  And  if  1  fhould  under- 
take to  fay,  there  never  was  a  go:d  government 
in  the  uorld,  that  did  not  confiit  of  the  three 
fimple  fpecies  of  monarchy,  ariliccracy,  and  demo- 
cracy, 1  think  I  may  nlake  it  good.  This  at  the 
lead  is  certain,  that  the  government  of  the  He- 
brews, initituted  by  God,  had  a  judge,  the  great 
Sanhedrim,  and  general  affemblies  of  the  people, 
Sparta  had  two  kings,  a  fenate  of  twenty-eight 
chofen  men,  and  the  like  affemblies.  All  the 
Dorian  cities  had  a  chief  magiitrate,  a  fenate, 
and  occafional  afftmblies.  The  cities  of  Ionia, 
Athens  and  others,  had  an  Archon,  the  Areo- 
pagitie,  &c.  and  all  judgments  concerning  mat- 
ters of  the  grcatelt  importance,  as  well  as  the 
ele6lion  of  magiftrates,.  were  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple. Rome,  in  the  beginning,  had  a  king  and  a 
fenate,  while  the  eleftion  of  kings,  and  judgments 
upon  appeals,  remained  in  the  people  ;  afterwards, 
confuls  reprefenting  kings,  and  veiled  with  equal 
power,  a  more  numerous  fenate,  and  more  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  people.  Venice  has  at  this 
day  a  duke,  the  fenate  of  the  pregadi,  and  the 
great  affembly  of  the  nobility,  which  is  the  whole 
city  ;  the  rell  cf  the  inhabitants  being  only  incol^e, 
not  cives  ;  and  thofe  of  the  other  cities  or  coun- 
tries are  their  fubjeds,  and  do  not  participate  in 
the  government. 

Genoa  is  governed  in  like  manner  ;  Lucca  not 
unlike  to  them.  Germany  is  at  this  day  governed 
by  an  emperor,  the  princes  or  great  lords  in  their 
feveral  precinfts  ;  the  cities  by  their  own  magif- 
trates  ;  and  by  general  diets,  in  which  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation  reiides,  and  where  the  empe- 
ror, 
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ror,  princes,  nobility,  and  cities  have  their  places, 
in  peiTon,  or  by  th.-ir  deputies.  All  the  northern 
nations,  which,  upon  the  difiblution  of  the  Roman 
empire,  pofiefled  the  beft  provinces  that  had  com- 
pofed it,  were  under  that  form,  which  is  ufually 
called  the  Gothic  polity.  They  had  king,  lords, 
com.mons,  diet?,  aflembiies  of  ellates,  cortes,  and 
parliaments,  in  which  the  fovereign  powers  of 
thofe  nations  did  refide,  and  by  which  they  were 
exercifed.  The  like  was  pradifed  in  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland  :  and,  if 
things  are  changed  in  fome  of  thofe  places  with- 
in thefe  few  years,  they  muft  give  better  proofs 
of  having  gained  by  the  change,  than  are  yet 
feen  in  the  v/orld,  before  1  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
change  my  opinion. 

Some  nations,  not  liking  the  name  of  king, 
liave  given  fuch  a  power  as  kings  enjoyed  in  other 
places  to  one  or  more  magiftrates,  either  limitted 
to  a  certain  time,  or  left  to  be  perpetual,  as  beft 
pleafed  themfelves  :  others,  approving  the  name, 
made  the  dignity  purely  eledive.  Some  have  in 
their  eledlions  principally  regarded  one  family  as 
long  as  it  lafted :  others  confidered  nothing  but  the 
fitnefs  of  the  perfcn,  and  reierved  to  themfelves 
a  liberty  of  taking  where  th.-^y  pleafed.  Some 
have  permitted  the  crown  to  be  hereditary  as  to 
its  ordinary  courfe  ;  but  j  eftrained  the  power,  and 
inftitut€d  officers  to  injpedl  the  proceedings  of 
kings,  and  to  take  care  that  the  laws  were  not  vi- 
olated. Of  this  fort  were  rhe  Ephori  of  Sparta,  the 
Maires  du  Palais,  and  afterwards  the  condable  of 
France,  the  jufticia  in  Arragon,  the  reichfhofmee- 
ter  in  Denmark,  the  high  fteward  in  England  ; 
and  in  all  places,  fuch  afTerablies  as  are  before- 
mentioned  under  feveral  names,  who  had  the  pow- 
er of  th€  whole  nation,  &c, 

Sidney, 
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Sidney,  p.  147.  ^  i^.  It  is  con fe fled,  that  a 
pure  democracy  can  never  be  good,  unlefs  for  a 
fmaJl  town,  &c« 

Sidney,  p.  i6o.  §  19.  As  to  popular  govern- 
ment in  the  ftridieft  fenfe,  that  is,  pure  demo- 
cracy, where  the  people  in  themfelves,  and  by 
theml'elves,  perform  all  that  belongs  to  govern- 
ment, I  know  of  no  fuch  thing  ;  and,  if  it  be  in 
the  world,  have  nothing  to  fay  for  it. 

Sidney,  p.  161.  Ifitbefaid,  that  thofe  govern- 
ments, in  which  the  democratical  part  governs 
moil,  do  more  frequently  err  in  the  choice  of 
men,  or  the  means  of  preferving  that  purity  of 
manners  which  is  required  for  the  well  being 
of  a  people,  than  thofe  wherein  arirtocracy  pre- 
vails, I  confefs  it,  and  that  in  Rome  and  A- 
thens,  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  did  for  the  moll 
part  incline  to  arillocracy.  Xenophon,  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Cicero, 
and  others,  were  of  this  fort.  But  if  our  au- 
thor there  feek  patrons  for  his  abfolute  monarchy, 
he  will  find  none  but  Phalaris,  Agathocles,  Di- 
onyfius,  Cataline,  Cethegus,  Lentulus,  with  the 
corrupted  crew  of  mercenary  rafcals  who  did,  or 
endeavoured  to  let  them  up  :  thefe  are  they,  qui- 
bus  ex  honefto  nulla  ell  fpes  :  they  abhor  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Jaiv,  becaufe  it  curbs  their  vices,  and 
make  themfelves  fubfervient  to  the  lulls  of  a  man 
who  may  nourifh  them. 

Sidney,  p.  165.  §  21.  Being  no  way  concern- 
ed in  the  deFence  of  democracy,  &:c.  I  may  leave 
our  knight,  like  Don  Quixotte,  fighting  againll 
the  pbantafms  of  his  own  brain,  and  faying  what 
he  pleafes  againll  fuch  governments  as  never  were, 
unlefs  in  fuch  a  place  as  St.  Marino,  near  Sini- 
glaglia,  in  Italy,  where  a  hundred  clowns  govern 

P  a  bar- 
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a  barbarous  rock  that  no  man  invades,  and  relates 
nothing  to  our  queftion.  The  republic  of  St. 
Marino,  next  to  that  of  Millingen  in  Switzerland, 
is  the  fmalleft  republic  in  Europe.  The  limits  of 
it  extend  no  farther  than  the  bafe  of  ihe  moun- 
tain on  which  it  is  feated.  Its  infignilicance 
is  its  fecurity.  No  neighbouring  prince  ever 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  deftioy  the  indepen- 
dency of  fuch  a  Beehive,  oee  Blainville's  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.  Addifon's  Remarks  on  feveral 
parts  of  Italy. 

Sidney,  p.  258.  However,  more  ignorance 
cannot  be  exprcffed,  than  by  giving  the  name 
of  democracy  to  thofe  governments  that  are  com- 
pofed of  the  three  fimple  fpecies,  as  we  have 
proved  that  all  the  good  ones  have  ever  been  : 
for,  in  a  ftridl  fenfe,  it  can  only  fuit  with  thofe, 
where  the  people  retain  to  themfelves  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  fupreme  power  ;  and  more  largely, 
when  the  popular  part,  as  in  Athen?,  greatly  over- 
balances the  other  two,  and  the  denomination  is 
taken  from  the  prevailing  part. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXVIir. 
MIXED   GOVERNMENTS. 

MONTESQJIIEU,     SPIRIT     OF     LAWS,     B.   II.    C.   vi. 
OF   THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    ENGLAND. 

My  dear  Sir, 

IN  every  govcrnnient  there  are  three  forts  cf 
power;  the  legifiutive,  the  executive  in  reTpejfl 
of"  things  dependent  on  tho  law  of  nations,  and 
the  executive  in  regard  to  things  that  depend  on 
the  civil  law. 

]^y  virtus  of  the  firil  (i.  e.  the  legiflative  power) 
the  prince  or  magiilrate  enadls  temporary  or  per- 
petual laws,  and  amends  or  abrogates  thofc  that 
have  been  already  enaded.  By  the  fecond,  he 
makes  peace  or  v\ar,  fends  or  receives  embaf- 
fies,  eilablifhes  the  public  fecuiity,  and  provides 
againft  iuvaiions.  L'y  the  third,  he  punifhcs  cri- 
minals, or  determines  the  difputes  that  arife  be- 
tween individuals.  The  latter  we  fiiall  call  the 
judiciary  power,  and  the  other  fimply  the  execu- 
tive  power  (-f  the  ftate. 

I'he  political  liberty  of  the  citizen,  is  a  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  arifing  from  the  opinion  each 
perfon  has  of  his  fafety.  In  order  to  have  this 
liberty,  it  is  requifite  the  government  be  fo  con- 
ftituted,  as  that  one  citizen  need  not  be  afraid  of 
another  citizen. 

When  the  legiflative  and  executive  power?  are 
united  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  in  the  fame  body  of 
magiilrates,  there  can  be  no  liberty  ;  becaufe  ?.p- 
piehenfions  may  arife,  left  the  fame  monarch  or 
fenate,  or  the  fame  fenatc  ihould  enadl  tyran- 
nical 
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nical  laws,  to  execute   them  in  a  tyrannical  man- 
ner. 

Again,  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power  of 
judging  be  not  feparated  from  the  legiflative  and 
executive  powers  :  were  it  joined  with  the  legifla- 
tive, the  life  and  liberty  of  the  citizens  would  be 
expofed  to  arbitrary  controul  ;  for  the  judge  would 
then  be  legiflator  :  weie  it  joined  to  the  executive 
power,  the  judge  might  behave  with  ail  the  vio- 
lence of  an  oppreiTor. 

There  vyould  be  an  end  of  every  thing  (tout 
feroit  perdu)  were  the  fame  man,  or  the  fame  body, 
v/hether  of  princes,  of  the  nobles,  or  of  the  people, 
to  exercife  thofe  three  powers  ;  that  of  enading 
laws,  that  of  executing  the  public  refolutions, 
and  that  of  judging  the  crimes  or  differences  of 
individuals. 

Moil  kingdoms  in  Europe  enjoy  a  moderate 
government,  becaufe  the  prince,  v\ho  is  in  veiled 
with  the  two  firft  powers,  leaves  the  third  to  his 
fubjcfls.  In  Turkey,  where  thefe  three  powers 
are  united  in  the  fulran's  perfon,  the  fuhjeds 
gioan  under  the  v» eight  of  a  moil:  frightful  oppref- 
iion.  In  the  republics  of  Italy,  wheie  thefe  three 
powers  are  united,  there  is  lefs  liberty  than  in  our 
monarchies.  Hence  their  government  is  obliged 
to  have  recourfc  to  as  violent  m.ethods  for  its 
fiippcrt,  as  even  that  of  the  Turks  ;  witnefs  the 
itate  inquifitors  at  Venice,  and  the  lion's  mouth, 
into  which  every  informer  may  at  all  hours  throv/ 
his  written  accufations :  what  a  fituaticn  mult  the 
poor  citizen  be  in  under  thofe  poor  republics  ! 
The  fame  body  of  magiilrates  are  poileiTed,  as 
executors  of  the  lav/s,  of  the  whole  pov\er  they 
have  given  themfelves  in  quality  of  legillators. 
They  might  plunder  the  i^.ate  by  their  general 
d-eterminations  ;    and   as  they  ha\e    iikewife    the 

judicial/ 
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judiciary  power  in  their  hands,  every  private 
citizen  may  be  ruined  by  their  particular  deci- 
fions.  The  whole  power  is  here  united  in  one 
body  ;  and  though  there  is  no  external  pomp  that 
indicates  a  defpotic  fway,  yet  the  people  feel  the 
elFeds  of  it  every  moment. 

Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe, 
whofe  aim  has  been  levelled  at  arbitrary  power, 
have  conllantly  fet  out  with  uniting  in  their  own 
perfons  all  the  branches  of  magiibacy,  and  all  the 
great  offices  of  Hate. 

I  allow,  indeed,  that  the  mere  hereditary  ariflo- 
cracy  of  the  Italian  republics,  does  not  anfwer  ex- 
adlly  to  the  defpotic  power  of  the  eaftern  princes. 
The  number  of  magillrates  fometirnes  foftens  the 
power  of  the  magiftracy  ;  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobles  do  not  always  concur  in  the  fame  defigns ; 
and  different  tribunals  are  eredled,  that  temper  each 
other.  Thus,  at  Venice,  the  legiflative  power  is 
in  the  council,  the  executive  in  the  pregadi,  and 
the  judiciary  in  the  quarantia.  But  the  mifchief  is, 
that  thefe  different  tribunals  are  compofed  of  magi- 
Ibates  all  belonging  to  the  fame  body ;  which 
conllitutes  almoit  one  and  the  fame  power. 

The  judicary  pouer  ought  not  to  be  given  to 
a  (landing  fenate  ;  it  fhould  be  exercifed  by  per- 
fons taken  from  the  body  of  the  people,  as  at 
Athens,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  purfuant 
to  a  form  and  manner  prefcribed  by  law,  in  order 
to  eredl  a  tribunal  that  fhould  laft  only  as  long  as 
neceffity  requires. 

Ey  this  means  the  power  of  judging,  a  power 
fo  terrible  to  mankind,  not  being  annexed  to  any 
particular  flate  or  profcffion,  becomes,  as  it  were, 
invifible.  People  have  not  tlien  the  judges  con- 
tinually prefent  to  their  view  j  they  fear  the  office^ 
but  not  the  magiftrate. 

P  2  In 
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In  accufations  of  a  deep  or  criminal  nature,  it  is 
ptoper  the  perfon  accufed  (hould  have  the  privi- 
lege of  chufing,  in  fome  meafure,  his  judges,  in  con- 
currence with  the  law  ?  or,  at  leart,  he  (hould  have 
a  right  to  except  againft  fo  great  a  number,  that  the 
remaining  part  may  be  deemed  his  own  choice. 
The  -other  two  powers  may  be  given  rather  to 
magiftrates  or  permanent  bodies,  becaufe  ihey  are 
not  exercifed  on  any  private  fubjeft  ;  one  being  no 
more  than  the  general  will  of  the  ftate,  and  the 
other  the  execution  of  that  general  will. 

But  though  the  tribunals  ought  not  to  be  fixed, 
yet  the  judgments  ought,  and  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  be  always  conformable  to  the  exad  letter  of 
the  law.  Were  they  to  be  the  private  opinion  cf 
the  judge,  people  would  then  live  in  fociety  with- 
out knowing  exadly  the  obligations  it  lays  them 
under. 

The  judges  ought  likewife  to  be  in  the  fame 
flation  as  the  accufed,  or,  in  other  words,  his 
peers,  to  the  end  that  he  may  not  imagine  he  is 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  perfons  inclined  to  treat 
him  with  rigour. 

If  the  legillative  leaves  the  executive  power  In 
polTefTion  of  a  right  to  imprifon  thofe  fubjeds  who 
can  give  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour,  there 
is  an  end  of  liberty  ;  unlefs  they  are  taken  up, 
in  order  to  anfwer,  without  delay,  to  a  capital 
crime  ;  in  this  cafe  they  are  really  {leCj  being  fub- 
je£l  only  to  the  power  of  the  law. 

But  fhould  the  legiflature  think  itfelf  in  danger, 
by  fome  fecret  confpiracy  againft  the  flate,  or  by 
a  correfpondence  with  a  foreign  enemy,  it  might 
authorife  the  executive  power,  for  a  fhort  and 
limitted  time,  to  imprifon  fufpedled  perfons ;  who, 
in  that  -cafe,  would  lofe  their  liberty  only  for  a 
VkLJe,   to  preferve  it  for  ever.      And  this  is  the 

only 
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only  reafonaMe  method  that  can  be  fubflituted 
to  the  tyrannical  magiilracy  of  the  Ephori,  and  to 
the  Itaie  inquiiitois  ut  \  emce,  v\no  are  alfo  de- 
fpotical. 

As,  in  a  free  ftate,  every  man  who  is  fuppofed  a 
free  agent,  ought  to  be  his  own  governor  ;  fo  the 
legiflative  power  ftiould  refide  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  But  fince  this  is  impoffible  in  large 
ftates,  and  in  fn)ail  ones  is  fubjefi  to  many  incon- 
veniencies ;  it  is  fit  the  people  fnould  execute  by 
their  reprefentatives,  what  they  cannot  execute  by 
themfelves. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  particular  town  are  much 
better  acquainted  with  its  wants  and  intcrefls, 
than  with  thofe  of  other  places ;  and  are  better 
judges  of  the  capacity  of  their  neighbours,  than 
of  that  of  the  reft  of  their  countrymen.  The 
members  therefore  of  the  legiilature  fhould  not 
be  chofen  from  the  general  body  of  the  nation  ; 
but  it  is  proper,  that  in  every  confiderable  place, 
a  repreleutative  fhould  be  eleded  by  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

The  great  advantage  of  reprefentatives  is,  their 
being  capable  of  difcuffing  affairs  ;  for  this  the 
people  coliedively  are  extremely  unfit,  which  is 
one  of  the  greateil  inconveniencies  of  a  demo- 
cracy. 

It  is  not  at  all  neceflary  that  the  reprefentatives, 
who  have  received  a  general  inflrudlion  from  their 
eledlors,  fhould  wait  to  be  particularly  inilru6led 
on  every  affair,  as  is  practifed  in  the  diets  of 
Germany.  True  it  is,  that  by  this  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  fpeeches  of  the  deputies  might  with 
greater  propriety  be  called  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  would  throw 
them  into  infinite  delays  ;  would  give  each  de- 
puty a  power  of  controuling  the  aflembly  ;   and 

on 
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on  the  moll  urgent  and  prefling  occaiions,  the 
fprings  of  the  nation  might  be  ilopped  by  a  fingle 
caprice. 


LETTER       XXIX. 

ANCIENT  REPUBLICS,    AND    OPINIONS 
OF   PHILOSOPHERS. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

IN  fearching  for  the  principles  of  government, 
we  may  divide  them  into  two  kinds  :  the  prin- 
ciples of  authority,  and  the  principles  of  power. 
The  frft  are  virtues  of  the  mind  and  heart,  fuch 
as  wifdom,  prudence,  courage,  patience,  tempe- 
rance, juftice,  &c.  :  the  fecond  arc  the  goods  of 
fortune,  fuch  as  riches,  extraftion,  knowledge, 
and  reputation.  I  rank  knowledge  among  the 
goods  of  fortune,  becaufe  it  is  the  effed  of  edu- 
cation, fludy,  and  travel,  which  are  either  acci- 
dents, or  ufual  efFed^s  of  riches  or  birth,  and  is  by 
no  means  neceiTarily  connefted  uith  wifdom  or 
virtue  :  but,  as  it  is  univerfally  admired  and  re- 
fpefted  by  the  people,  it  is  clearly  a  principle  of 
power.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  reputation, 
which,  abflra<fied  from  all  ccnfideiation  whether  it 
is  merited  or  not,  well  or  ill  founded,  is  another 
fource  of  power. 

Riches  will  hold  the  firft  place,  in  civilifed  fo- 
cieties  at  leaft,  among  the  principles  of  power, 
and  will  often  prevail,  not  only  over  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  authority,  but  over  all  the  advantages  of 
birth,  knowledge  and  fame.     For,  as  Harrington 

fays. 
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fays,  "  Men  are  hung  upon  riches,  not  of  choice 
as  upon  the  other,  but  of  neceffiiy  and  by  the 
teeth  :  for  as  much  as  he  who  wants  bread,  is  his 
fervant  that  will  feed  him  ;  and  if  a  man  thus 
feeds  a  whole  people,  they  are  under  his  empire.'* 
It  already  appears,  that  there  muft  be  in  evety 
fociety  of  men,  fuperiors  and  inferiors,  becaufe 
God  has  laid  in  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of 
nature  the  foundations  of  the  diftinftion.  And 
indeed,  as  Harrington  fays,  **  an  army  may  as 
well  confill  of  foldiers  without  officers,  or  of  offi- 
cers without  foldiers,  as  a  comm.onwealth  ccnfiil 
of  a  people  without  a  gentry,  or  of  a  gentry  with- 
out a  people." 

"  Let  ftates  take  heed,"  fays  Lord  Bacon,  *'  how 
their  nobility  and  gentlemen  multiply  too  fai?-, 
for  that  makes  the  common  fubjcdl  grow  to  be  a 
peafant  and  bafe  fwain  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in 
effeft  but  a  gentleman's  labourer.  How  fhall  the 
plow  then  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  and 
not  mere  hirelings  ?  how  fhall  the  country  attain  to 
the  charader  which  Virgil  gives  of  ancient  Italy, 
7'erra  poiens  armis,  at  fine  uhere  gleba  P  how,  but  by 
the  balance  of  dominion  or  property  ?" 

Notwithftanding  Mr.  Turgot's  averilon  to  ba- 
lances, Harrington  difcovered,  and  made  out,  as 
Toland  his  biographer  informs  us,  that  **  empire 
follows  the  balance  of  property,  whether  lodged 
in  one,  a  few,  or  many  hands."  A  noble  difco- 
very,  of  which  the  honour  folely  belongs  to  him, 
as  much  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  Har- 
vey, printing  to  Laurence  Cofter,  or  of  guns 
compafies,  or  optic  glaiTes,  to  the  feveral  authors. 
If  this  balance  is  not  the  foundation  of  all  poli- 
tics, as  Toland  a/Terts,  it  is  of  fo  much  import- 
ance, that  no  man  can  be  thought  a  mailer  of  the 
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fubje*^,    without    having  well   weighed  it.      Mr. 
Turgot,  it  is  plain,  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  it. 

*'   Tillage,"  fayi  Uariington,  **   bringing  up  a 
good  foldieiy,  brings  up  a  good  commonwealth  : 
for  where  the  owner  of  the  plow  comes  to  have  the 
fvvord   too,    he  will   ufe   it  in  defence  of  his  oa'd, 
W  hence  it  has  happened,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,  in  proportion   to  their   property,  have  been 
always  free,  and  the  genius  of  this  nation  has  ever 
had    fome  refernblancj  with   that  of  ancient  Italy, 
which    was    wholly   addicted    to    commonwealths, 
and   where  Rome  came   to   make    ihe  greateft  ac- 
count  of  her   ruflic  tribes,  and   to  call  her  confuls 
from   th     plow  :    for   in   the   v\ay   of   parliaments, 
which  was   the  government  of  this  realm,  n.en  of 
country   lives    have    been    frill   intrufl:ed    with    the 
greateit   affairs,    and   the    people    have   conftantly 
had   an  averfion  to  the  wa)s  of  the  court.      Ambi- 
tion,  loving    to  be   gay    and  to   fawn,   has  been  a 
gallantry  looked   upon   as   having  fomething  in  it 
of  the  liv'ery  ;   and  huibandry,  or  the  country  u  ay 
of  life,  though    of  a  grofTer    f^  inning,   as   the  beil 
fluff  of  a   commonwealth,   according  to  Ariilotle  ; 
fuch   a  one  being  the  moft  obilinate  allertrefs   of 
her  liberty,  and   the   leall  fubjedl  to  innovation  or 
turbulency.       Commonv/ealths,    upon    which    the 
city  life  has  had  the  greateft  influence,  as  Athene, 
have  feldom  or  never   been   quiet  :   but  at  befl  are 
found   to  have  injured  their  own  bufincfs   by  over- 
doing it.      Whence    the  Urban   tribes  of    Rome, 
confifting  of  the  turha  forefijts  and    iibcrtinus^  that 
had  received  their  freedom  by  manumiiTion,  were 
of  no  reputation   in  compariiba  of  the  ruftics.     A 
commonwealth,  confining  but  of  one  city,  would 
doubtlefs  be  ftormy,  in  regard  that  ambition  ucald 
be  every   man's  trade ;    but  whe/e  it  confiils  of  a 
country,  the  plow  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  fnds 

him 
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him  a  better  calling,  and  produces  the  moil  inno- 
cent and  fteady  genius  of  a  commonwealth. 

Oceana,  p.  37  — DomelHc  en  pire  is  founded 
upon  dominion,  and  dominion  is  property,  real  or 
perfonal;  that  is  to  fay,  in  lands,  or  in  mon  y  and 
goods.  Lands,  or  the  parcels  d  a  territory,  h.Q 
held  fay  the  proprietor  or  proprietors  oij,  in  fome 
proportion  ;  and  fucri  (except  it  be  in  a  city  that 
has  little  or  no  land,  and  wbofe  revenue  is  in  tr;ide) 
as  is  the  proportion  or  balance  ot  dominion  or 
property  in  land,  i'uch  is  the  nature  of  the  empire. 
If  one  man  be  foie  landlord  of  a  territory,  or 
over-balance  the  people— for  example,  three  parts 
in  four— he  is  grand  feignior  :  for  fo  the  Turk  is 
called  from  his  property  ;  and  his  empire  is  ab- 
folute  monarchy.  If  the  few,  as  a  nobility  and 
clergy,  be  landlords,  or  over-balance  the  people 
to  the  like  proportion,  it  makes  the  Gothic  ba- 
lance, and  the  empire  is  mixed  monarchy,  as  that 
of  Spain,  Poland,  and  once  of  England :  and  if 
the  whole  people  be  landlords,  or  hold  the  lands  fo 
divided  among  them,  that  no  one  man,  or  num- 
ber of  men,  within  the  compafs  of  the  few,  or 
ariftocracy,  over-balance  them,  the  empire  is  a 
commonwealth. 

If  force  be  interpofed  in  any  of  thefe  three 
cafes,  it  mufl  either  frame  the  government  to  the 
foundation,  or  the  foundation  to  the  government; 
or,  holding  the  government  not  according  to  the 
balance,  it  is  not  natural,  but  violent :  and  there- 
fore, if  it  be  at  the  devotion  of  a  prince,  it  is 
tyranny  ;  if  at  the  devotion  of  a  few,  oligarchy  ; 
or  if  in  tlie  power  of  the  people,  anarchy.  Each 
of  whi'h  -opfufions,  the  balance  llanding  other- 
wife,  1j  bui  f  fhort  continuance,  becaufe  againfl: 
the  nature  ot'  the  balaiice;  which,  not  deilroyed, 
deitioys  that  wliich  oppofes  it. 

Here 
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Plere  it  would  be  entertaining,  to  apply  thefe 
obfervations  tG  the  force  of  fleets  and  armies,  &c. 
applied  by  Great  Britain  in  the  late  conteit  with 
America.  The  balance  of  land,  efpecially  in  New- 
England,  where  the  force  was  firll  applied,  was 
neither  in  the  king  nor  a  nobility,  but  immenfely 
in  favour  of  the  people.  The  intention  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  politicians  ua?  to  alter  this  balance,  •♦  frame 
the  foundation  to  the  government,  by  bringing  the 
lands  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ors, judges,  counfellors,  &c.  &c.  who  were  all  to 
be  creatures  of  a  Britiih  minillry.  We  have  feen 
the  effe£ls."— The  balance  deilroyed  that  which 
oppofed  it. 

Harrington  proceeds.— -But  there  are  certain 
other  confufions,  which,  being  rooted  in  the  ba- 
lance, are  of  longer  continuance,  and  of  worfe 
confequence  ;  as,  firll,  where  a  nobility  holds  half 
the  property,  or  about  that  proportion,  and  the 
people  the  other  half;  in  which  cafe,  without 
altering  the  balance,  there  is  no  remedy,  but  the 
pne  mull  eat  out  the  other  :  as  the  people  did  the 
nobility  in  Athens,  and  the  nobility  the  people 
in  Rome.  Secondly,  where  a  prince  holds  about 
half  the  dominion,  and  the  people  the  other  half, 
which  was  the  cafe  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
(planted  partly  upon  their  military  colonies,  and 
partly  upon  the  fenate  and  the  people)  the  govern- 
ment becomes  a  very  Ihambh  s,  both  for  the  princes 
and  the  people.  It  being  unlaw ful  in  Turky  that 
any  fhould  poiTefs  land  but  the  grand  feignior, 
the  balance  ii  fixed  by  the  'av,  and  that  empire 
firm.  Nor,  though  the  kings  often  fell,  was  the 
throne  of  England  known  to  ih?ke,  until  the 
ftatute  of  alienations  broke  the  pillars,  by  giving 
way  t"  the  nobility  to  fell  their  eftates.  While 
Lacedemon  held  to  the  divifion  of  land  made  by 
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Lycurgus,  it  was  immoveable  ;  but,  breaking  that, 
coold  ftand  no  longer.  This  kind  of  law,  fixing 
the  balance  in  lands,  is  called  Agrarian,  and  was 
liril  introduced  by  God  him.felf,  who  divided  the 
land  of  Canaan  to  his  people  by  lot. 

The  public  fvvord,  without  a  hand  to  hold  it, 
is  but  cold  iron.  The  hand  which  holds  this 
fword  is  the  militia  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  inilitia 
Gf  a  nation  is  either  an  army  in  the  field,  or 
ready  for  the  field  upon  occafion.  But  an  army- 
is  a  beall  that  has  a  great  belly,  and  mull  be 
fed  ;  wherefore  this  will  come  to  what  paflures 
you  have,  and  what  paflures  you  have  will  come 
to  the  balance  of  property,  without  which  the 
public  fword  is  but  a  name.  He  that  can  graze 
this  beall  with  the  great  belly,  as  the  Turk  does 
his  timariots,  may  well  deride  him  that  imagines 
he  received  his  power  by  covenant.  But  if  the 
property  of  the  nobility,  llocked  with  their  tenant's 
and  retainers,  be  the  pafture  of  that  beall,  the 
ox  knows  his  mailer's  crib  ;  and  it  is  impoffible 
for  a  king,  in  fuch  a  conilitution,  to  reign  other- 
wife  than  by  covenant ;  or,  if  he  breaks  it,  it  is 
words  that  come  to  blows. 

Arillotle  is  full  of  this  balance  in  divers  places, 
efpecially  where  he  fays,  that  immoderate  wealth, 
as  where  one  man,  or  the  itw,  have  greater  pof- 
feffions  than  the  equality  or  the  frame  of  the  com- 
monwealth will  bear,  is  an  occafion  of  fedition, 
which  ends,  for  the  greater  part,  in  monarchy  ; 
and  that,  for  this  caufe,  the  oilracifm  has  been 
received  in  divers  places,  as  in  Argos  and  Athens ; 
but  that  it  were  better  to  prevent  the  growth  in 
the  bcginiiing,  than,  when  it  has  got  head,  to  f^ek 
the  reuiedy  of  fuch  an  evil. 

Machiavel,  not  perceiving  that  if  a  common- 
wealth  be  galled    by   the  gentry,    it  is   by   their 
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over-balance,  fpeaks  of  the  gentry  as  hollile  to  po- 
pular governments,  and  of  popular  governments 
as  hollile  to  the  gentry;  which  can  never  be 
proved  by  any  one  example,  unlefs  in  civil  war ; 
feeing  that,  even  in  Switzerland,  the  gentry  are 
not  only  fafe,  but  in  honour.  But  the  balance, 
as  I  have  laid  it  down,  though  unfeen  by  Ma- 
chiaveK  is  that  which  interprets  him,  where  he 
concludes,  **  That  he  who  will  go  about  to  make 
a  commonwealth  where  there  be  many  gentlemen, 
unlefs  he  firft  deflroys  them,  undertakes  an  im- 
poffibility.  And  that  he  who  goes  about  to  in- 
troduce monarchy,  where  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  equal,  fhall  never  bring  it  to  pafs,  un- 
lefs he  cull  out  fuch  of  them  as  are  the  moft  tur- 
bulent and  ambitious,  and  make  them  gentlemen 
or  nobieroen,  not  in  name,  but  in  elTect  -,  that  is, 
by  enriching  them  with  lands,  callles,  and  trea- 
fures,  that  may  gain  them  power  among  the  rell, 
<ind  bring  in  the  refl  to  dependence  upon  them  ; 
to  the  end  that  they,  maintaining  their  ambition 
by  the  prince,  the  prince  may  maintain  his  power 
by  them." 

Wherefore,  as  in  this  place  I  agree  with  Ma- 
chiavel,  that  a  nobility,  or  gentry,  over  balancing 
a  popular  government,  is  the  utter  bane  and  de- 
ilruftion  of  it,  fo  I  fnall  ihew  in  another,  that  a 
nobility  or  gentry,  in  a  popular  gjvernment, 
not  over-balancing  it,  is  the  very  life  and  foul 
of  it. 

The  public  fwcrd,  or  right  of  the  militia,  be 
the  government  what  it  will,  or  let  it  change  how 
it  can,  is  infeparable  from  the  over-balance  in  do- 
piinion. 
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Harrington's  prerogative  of  popular  go- 
vernment, c.  iii.  p.  226. 

The  balance  of  dcmirion  in  land  is  the  na- 
tural caufe  of  empire  ;  and  this  is  the  principle 
which  makes  •  clitics  a  fcience  undeniable  through- 
out, and  the  moll  deinonilrable  of  any  vvhatever. 
•—If  a  man,  having  one  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
may  keep  one  fervant,  or  have  one  man  at  his 
coniniand,  then,  having  one  hundred  times  ^o 
much,  he  may  keep  one  hundred  fervants  ;  and 
this  multiplied   by  a  thoufand,  he  may  have  one 

hundred  thoufand    men   at  his  command. Now 

that  the  fingle  peifon,  or  nobility,  of  any  country 
in  Europe,  that  had  but  half  fo  many  men  at 
command,  would  be  king  or  prince,  is  that  which 
I  think  no  man  can  doubt.  But  *'  No  m.oney, 
*'  no  Swifs."— The  reafon  why  a  fingle  perfon,  or 
the  nobility,  that  has  one  hundred  thoufand  men, 
or  half  fo  many,  at  command,  will  have  the  go- 
vernment, is,  that  the  edate  in  land,  whereby 
they  are  able  to  maintain  fo  many,  in  any  Euro- 
pean territory,  muit  over-balance  the  reli  that  re- 
mains to  the  people,  at  leali:  three  parts  in  four. 
?\ovv',  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  people  hold  three 
parts  in  four  of  the  territory,  it  is  plain  there  can 
neither  be  any  fingle  perfon  or  nobility  able  to 
difpute  the  government  with  them.  In  this  cafe, 
therefore,  except  force  be  interpofed,  they  govern, 
themfelves.  So  that,  by  this  computation  of  the 
balance  of  property  or  dominion  in  the  land,  you 
have,  according  to  the  three-fold  foundation  of 
property,  the  root  or  generation  of  the  three-fold 
kind  of  government  or  empire.  If  one  man  be 
fole  landlord  of  a  territory,  or  over-balance  the 
whole  people,  three  parts  in  four,  or  thereabouts, 
he  is  grand  feignior ;  for  fo  the  Turk,  not  from 

his 
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his  empire,  but  property,  is  called  ;  and  the  em.- 
pire,  in  this  cafe,  is  abfolute  monarchy.  If  the 
itw,  or  a  nobility,  or  a  nobility  with  a  clergy,  be 
landlords  to  fuch  a  proportion  as  over- balances 
the  people  in  the  like  manner,  they  may  make 
whom  they  pleafe  king  ;  or,  if  they- be  not  pleafed 
with  their  king,  down  with  him,  and  fet  up  whom 
they  like  better  ;  a  Henry  the  fourth,  or  ieventh, 
a  Guife,  a  Montfort,  a  Nevil,  or  a  Porter,  Ihould 
they  find  that  bell  for  their  own  ends  and  pur- 
pofes  :  for  as  not  the  balance  of  the  king,  but 
that  of  the  nobility,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  governm.ent,  fo  not  the  eftate  of  the  prince  or 
captain,  but  his  virtue  or  ability,  or  iitnefs  for 
the  ends  of  the  nobility,  acquires  that  command 
or  cffice.  This  for  ariftocracy,  or  mixed  mo- 
iiarchy.  But  if  the  whole  people  be  landlords, 
or  hold  the  lands  fo  divided  among  them,  that 
no  one  man,  or  number  of  men,  Vvithin  the  com- 
pafs  of  the  few,  or  ariflocracy,  over- balance  them, 
it  is  a  commonwealth.  Such  is  the  branch  in  the 
root,  or  the  balance  of  property  naturally  produ- 
cing empire. 

Then  follows  a  curious  account  of  the  laws  ia 
Ifrael  againll  ufury,  and  in  Laccdemon  againlt 
trade,  tSjc.   which  are  well  worth  llud\ing. 

Page  254.— -»That  which,  introducing  two  e- 
flates,  caufes  divifion,  or  makes  a  commonwealth 
unequal,  is  not  that  fhe  has  a  nobility,  without 
which  fhe  is  deprived  of  her  moil  fpecial  orna- 
ment, and  weakened  in  her  condudl,  but  when 
the  nobility  only  is  capable  of  magiflracy,  or 
of  the  fenate ;  and  where  this  is  fo  ordered,  Ihe 
is  unequal,  as  Rome.  But  v  here  the  nobility 
is  no  otherwife  capable  of  magiHracy,  nor  of 
the  fenate,  than  by  eleftion  of  the  people,  the 
commonwealth   confifts   but   of    one    order,     and 
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h  equal,  as  Lacedemon  or  Venice.  Where  the 
nobility  holds  half  the  property,  or  about  that 
proportion,  and  the  people  the  other  half,  the 
Ihares  of  the  land  may  be  equal  ;  but  in  regard 
the  nobility  have  much  among  few,  and  the 
people  little  among  many,  the  few  will  not  be 
contented  to  have  authority,  which  is  all  their 
proper  fhare  in  a  commonwealth,  but  will  be 
bringing  the  people  under  power,  which  is  not 
their  proper  Ihare  in  a  commonwealth  ;  where- 
fore this  commonwealth  muft  needs  be  unequal ; 
and,  except  by  altering  the  balance,  as  the  Athe- 
nians did  by  the  recifion  of  debts,  or  as  the  B.o- 
mans  went  about  to  do,  by  an  agrarian,  it  be 
brought  to  fuch  an  equality,  that  the  whole  power 
be  in  the  people,  and  there  remain  no  more  than 
authority  in  the  nobility,  there  is  no  remedy,  but 
the  one,  with  perpetual  feuds,  will  eat  out  the 
other,  as  the  people  did  the  nobility  in  Athens, 
and  the  nobility  the  people  in  Rome.  Where 
the  carcafe  is,  there  will  be  the  eagles  alfo ;  where 
the  riches  are,  there  will  be  the  power  :  fo  if  a 
few  be  as  rich  as  all  the  reft,  a  few  will  have  as 
much  power  as  all  the  reft  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
commonwealth  is  unequal,  and  there  can  be  no 
end  of  ftaving  and  tailing,  till  it  be  brought  to 
equality. 

The  eftates,  be  they  one,  or  two,  or  three,  are 
fuch,  as  was  faid  by  virtue  of  the  balance  upon 
which  the  government  muft  naturally  depend  : 
exemplified  in  France,  &c. 

Page  256.— All  government  is  of  three  kinds  : 
a  government  of  fervants,  a  government  of  fub- 
je£ls,  or  a  government  of  citizens .  The  firft  is 
abfolute  monarchy,  as  that  of  Turky  ;  the  fecond 
ariftocratical  monarchy,    as  that  of  France ;    the 
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third  a  commonwealth^  as  Urael,  Home,  Holland. 
Ot  thefe,  the  government  of  fervants  is  harder  to 
be  conquered,  and  the  eafier  to  be  held.  The 
government  of  iubjefls  is  the  eafier  to  be  conquer* 
ed,  and  the  harder  to  be  held.  1  he  government 
of  citizens  is  both  the  hardeft  to  be  conquered, 
and  the  hardeft  to  be  held. 

The  reafon  why  a  government  of  fervants  is 
hard  to  be  conquered,  is,  that  they  are  under  a 
perpetual  difcipline  and  command.  Why  a  j^o- 
vernment  of  fubjeiSls  is  eafily  conquered,  is  on  ac-^ 
count  of  the  fadlions  of  the  nobility. 

The  reafons  why  a  government  of  citizens,, 
where  the  commonwealth  is  equal,  is  hardeft  to 
be  conquered,  are.  that  the  invader  of  fuch  a 
iociety  muft  not  only  truft  to  his  own  llrength, 
inafmuch  as  the  commonwealth  being  equal,  he 
muft  needs  find  them  united  ;  but  in  regard  that 
fuch  citizens,  being  all  foldiers,  or  trained  up  to 
their  arms,  which  they  ufe  not  for  the  defence  of 
flavery,  but  of  liberty,  a  condition  not  in  this 
world  to  be  bettered,  they  have,  more  fpecially 
upon  this  occafion,  the  higheft  foul  of  courage,, 
and,  if  their  territory  be  of  any  extent,  the  vafteft 
body  of  a  well-difciplined  militia  that  is  poflible 
in  nature :  wherefore  an  example  of  fuch  a  one,, 
overcome  by  the  arms  of  a  monarch,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

In  the  Art  of  Law  giving,  chap.  i.  he  enlarges 
ftill  farther  upon  this  fubjed  ;  and  inftances  Jo- 
feph's  purchafe  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Egyptians 
for  Pharoah,  whereby  they  became  fervants  to  Pha- 
raoh; and   he   enlarges   on  the  Engliili  balance, 

&c. 

In  America,  the  balance  is  nine-tenths  on  the 
f;de  of  the  people :  indeed,  there  is  but  one  order ; 
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and  our  fenators  have  influence  chiefly  by  the 
principles  of  authority,  and  wtiy  little  by  thofe 
of  power  i  but  this  muH  be  poftponed. 


LETTER      XXX. 

ANCIENT  REPUBLICS,  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  PHILOSOPHERS. 

My  dear  Sir, 

MY  defign  is  more  extenfive  than  barely  to 
flievv  the  imperfeftion  of  Mr.  Turgot's 
idea.  This  might  be  done  in  a  few  words,  and 
a  very  (hort  procefs  of  reafoning  :  but  I  vvifti  to 
afl'cmble  together  the  opinions  and  reafonings  of 
philofophers,  politicians,  and  hiflorians,  who  have 
taken  the  moil  extenfive  views  of  men  and  fo- 
cieties,  whofe  charadlers  are  defervedly  revered, 
and  whofe  writings  were  in  the  contemplation  of 
thofe  who  framed  the  American  conftitutions.  It 
will  not  be  contefted,  that  all  thefe  charadlers  are 
united  in  Polybius,  who,  in  a  fragment  of  his 
fixth  book,  tranflated  by  Fdward  Spelman,  p. 
591,  at  the  end  of  his  tranflation  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities  of  Dionyfius  HallicarnaflTenfis,  fays  :— 
*'  It  is  cuilomary  to  eflablifli  three  forts  of  go- 
vernments ;  kingly  government,  ariftocracy,  and 
democracy  :  upon  which  one  may  very  properly 
afk  them,  whether  they  lay  thefe  down  as  the 
only  forms  of  government,  or  as  the  beft  ;  for  in 
both,  cafes  they  fesm  to  be  in  an  error,  fmce  it  is 
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manifeft,  that  the  beft  form  of  government  is  that 
which  is  compounded  of  al/ three. ''•^•This  is  founded 
not  only  in  reafon  but  in  experience,  Lycurgus 
having  fet  the  example  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment  in  the  inftitution  of  the  Lacedemonian  com- 
monweahh." 

Six  kinds  of  government  muft  be  allowed  :  kingly 
government  and  monarchy,  ariftocracy  and  oligar- 
chy, democracy,  and  the  government  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

Lycurgus  concluded,  that  every  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  fimple,  by  foon  degenerating  into  that 
vice  that  is  allied  to  it,  muft  be  unftable.  The  vice 
of  kingly  government  is  monarchy  ;  that  of  arifto- 
cracy, oligarchy  ;  that  of  democracy,  rage  and 
violence;  into  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  all  of 
them  muft  degenerate.  Lycurgus,  to  avoid  thefe  in- 
conveniences, formed  his  government  not  of  one 
fort,  but  united  in  one  all  the  advantages  and  pro- 
perties of  the  beft  governments  ;  to  the  end  that 
no  branch  of  it,  by  fwelling  beyond  its  due  bounds, 
might  degenerate  into  the  vice  which  is  congenial 
to  it ;  and  that,  while  each  of  them  were  mutually 
adled  upon  by  oppojite  pcwersy  no  one  part  might 
incline  any  way,  or  out-iveigh  the  reft  ;  but  that 
the  commonwealth,  being  equally /io//<?^  and  halan^ 
ced^  like  2i  JInp  or  a  nj^aggon^  adled  upon  by  contra- 
ry  poiverSi  might  long  remain  in  the  fame  fituatiori  ; 
while  the  king  was  reftrained  from  excefs  by  the 
fear  of  the  people,  who  had  a  proper  fhare  in 
the  commonwealth  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  the 
people  did  not  dare  to  difregard  the  king,  from 
their  fear  of  the  fenate,  v/ho,  being  all  elected  fbr 
their  virtue,  would  always  incline  to  the  jufteft 
fide ;  by  which  means,  that  branch  which  hap- 
pened to  be  opprefied  became  always  fuperior, 
and,  by  the  accefiional  weight  of  the  fenate,  out- 
balanced 
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haianced  the  other.— This  fyltem  preferved  the  La- 
cedemonians in  liberty  longer  than  any  other  peo- 
ple we  have  heard  of  ever  enjoyed  it. 

All  the  three  principal  orders  of  government 
were  found  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  every 
'  thing  was  conilituted  and  adminiiiered  with  that 
equality  and  propriery  by  thefe  three,  that  it  was 
not  poffible,  even  for  a  Roman  citizen,  to  af- 
fert  pofitively,  whether  the  government,  in  the 
whole,  was  ariRocratical,  democratical,  or  monar- 
chical. For  when  we  cail  our  eyes  on  the  power 
of  the  confuls,  the  government  appeared  entirely 
monarchical  and  kingly  ;  when  on  that  of  the  fe- 
nate,  arillocratical  ;  and  when  any  one  confidered 
the  power  of  the  people,  it  appeared  plainly  de- 
mocratical. 

The  confuls,  when  they  are  at  Rome,  and  be- 
fore they  take  the  field,  have  the  adminifiraticn 
of  all  public  affairs  ;  for.  ,-ail  other  magiilrates 
obey  them,  except  thtM^^ii^*?-  ts  of  the  people  : 
they  introduce  ambafladors  into  Tiie  fenate  ;  they 
alfo  propofe  to  the  fenate  thofe  fubjeds  of  debate 
that  require  immediate  difpatch  ;  and  are  folely  en- 
trufted  with  the  execution  of  the  decrees  :  to  them 
belongs  the  confideration  of  sll  public  aftairs  of 
which  the  people  have  cognizance,  whom  they 
are  to  afiemble  upon  all  occailons,  and  lay  before 
them  the  decrees  of  the  fenate,  then  purfue  the 
reiblutions  of  the  majority.  They  have  almoil:  an 
abfolute  power  in  every  ching  that  relates  either  to 
the  preparations  of  war,  or  to  the  condudl  of  it 
in  the  field  ;  for  they  may  give  what  orders  they 
pleafe  to  their  allies,  and  appoint  the  tribunes ; 
they  may  raife  forces,  and  enlill  thofe  who  are 
proper  for  the  fervice  :  they  alfo  have  a  power, 
when  in  the  field,  of  punifliing  any  who  ferve 
under  them  ;   and  of  expending  as  much  as  they 
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pleafe  of  the  public  money,  being  ah, ays  attended 
by  a  quajftor  for  that  purpofe,  whofe  duty  it  is  to 
yield  a  ready  obedience  to  all  their  commands. 
So  that  whoever  cafts  his  eyes  on  this  branch  may 
with  reafon  affirm,  that  the  government  is  merely 
monarchical  and  kingly. 

The  fenate  have,  in  the  frrft  place,  the  com- 
mand of  the  public  money  :  for  they  have  the 
conduct  of  all  receipts  and  difburfements  ;  fince 
the  qua^ilors  cannot  ifTue  money  for  any  particular 
fervice  without  a  decree  cf  the  fenate,  except  thofe 
fums  they  pay  by  the  direction  of  the  confuls. 

It  has  the  power  over  all  difburfements  made 
by  the  cenfors,  every  fifth  year,  in  eredling  and  re- 
pairing public  buildings  ;— -takes  cognizance  cf  all 
crimes  committed  in  Italy,  fuch  as  treafons,  coii- 
fpiraces,  poifonings,  and  afTaflinations  ;— fends 
embafTies  out  of  Italy  to  reconcile  differences, 
ufe  exhortations,  iignify  commands,  admit  allian- 
ces, or  declare  war  •■^''^^-^-ermincs,  vvhen  ambaiTa- 
dors  come  to  Rome,  in  what  manner  they  are  to 
be  treated,  and  the  anf-ver  to  be  given  them.  For 
thefe  reafons,  when  a  foreigner  comes  to  Rome, 
in  the  abfence  of  the  confals,  the  government  ap- 
pears to  him  purely  ariiiocraiical. 

There  is  (till  a  mod  confiderable  fhare  in  the 
government  left  for  the  people.  They  only  have 
the  power  of  dillributing  honours  and  punifh- 
ments,  to  which  alone  both  monarchies  and 
commonwealths,  in  a  word  all  human  inllitu- 
tions,  owe  their  liability  :  for  wherever  the  diffe- 
rence between  rewards  and  punifliments  is  not 
underftood,  or  injudicioufly  applied,  there  no- 
thing can  be  properly  adminiilered,  fince  the 
worthy  and  unworthy  are  equally  honoured  ! 

I  hey   often   take   cognisance   of  thofe   caufes 
where  the  fine  is  confiderable,  if  the  criminals  are 
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perfons  who  have  exercifed  great  employments  ; 
and  in  capital  cafes  they  alone  have  jurifdidlion  ; 
and  a  cullom  prevails  with  them,  to  give  thofe  who 
are  tried  for  their  lives  a  power  of  departing  open- 
ly to  voluntary  banilhment. 

They  have  the  power  of  conferring  the  magiftra- 
cy  upon  thofe  they  think  worthy  of  it,  which  is  the 
moll  honourable  reward  of  merit  any  government 
can  bellow. 

They  have  the  power  of  rejedling  and  confirm- 
ing laws,  and  determine  concerning  peace  and  war, 
alliances,   accommodations,  and  conventions. 

So  that,  from  hence  again,  one  may  with  reafon 
a:frert,  that  the  people  have  the  greatell  (haie  in 
the  government,  and  that  the  commonwealth  is 
democratical. 

Thefe  orders,  into  which  the  commonwealth  is 
divided,  have  ^'^rj^^^r^v^r  to  oppofe,  affiil,  and  ba- 
lance each  other,   as  occafion  may  require. 

I'hough  t!^;,cer.riil;  at  the  head  of  his  army  in 
the  field,  feems  to  have  an  abfolute  power  to  carry 
every  thing  he  propofes  into  execution,  yet  he  ftill 
flands  in  need  of  the  people  and  fenate,  and  with- 
out their  afiiftance  can  efle6l  nothing  ;  for  neither 
corn,  clothes,  nor  pay,  can  be  furniihed  to  the  ar- 
my without  the  confent  of  the  fenate  ;  who  have 
alfo  the  power  of  fendi'^f  another  general  to  fucceed 
him,  as  foon  as  the  year  is  e^rjsired,  or  of  continu- 
ing him  in  the  command.  Again,  they  m:.y  either 
magnify  and  extol,  or  obfcure  and  extenuate,  the 
viftories  of  the  generals:  for  thefe  cannot  celebrate 
their  triumphs  unlefs  the  fenate  confents  to  it,  and 
furnifhes  the  necefTaiy  expence. 

As  the  power  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  is 
in  the  people,  the  generals  are  under  a  neceflity 
of  having  their  approbation,  who  have  the  right 
of  ratifying  and  annulling  all  accommodations  and 
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conventions.  It  is  to  the  people  that  the  generals, 
after  the  expiration  of  their  command,  give  an  aC' 
count  of  their  conduft :  fo  that  it  is  by  no  means 
fafe  for  them  to  difregard  the  favour  either  of  the 
fenate,  or  of  the  people. 

The  fenate  is  under  a  neccflity  of  fhewing  a  re- 
gard to  the  people,  and  of  aiming  at  their  appro- 
bation ;  as  not  having  the  power  to  punifh  crimes 
cf  the  firit  magnitude  with  death,  unlefs  the  peo- 
ple confirm  the  previous  decree:  if  a  law  is  pro- 
pofed,  by  which  part  oi  the  power  of  the  fenate 
is  to  be  taken  away,  their  dignities  aboliflied,  or. 
even  their  fortunes  diminilhed,  the  people  have  it 
m  their  power  either  to  receive  or  rejedt  it.  If 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  oppofes  the 
paiTing  of  a  decree,  the  fenate  are  fo  far  from 
being  able  to  enad  it,  that  it  is  not  even  in  their 
power  to  confult  or  afTemhle-ai^u^'^i  For  all  thefc 
reafons,  the  fenate  Hands  in  awe  of  the  people. 

'The  people  alfo  are  fubje£lto_the. power  of  the 
fenate,  and  unJer  an-obligation  of  <:ultivating  the 
good-will  of  all  the  fenators,  who  have  many  op- 
portunities both  of  prejudicing  and  advantaging 
iiidividuals.  Judges  are  appointed  out  of  the 
fenate  in  mofr  caufes  that  relate  to  contradls,  pub- 
lic or  private.  '1  here  are  many  rivers,  ports, 
gardens,  mines,  and  lands,  and  many  works  relat- 
ing to  eredling  and  repairii.g  public  buildings,  let 
Gut  by  the  cenfors,  under  the  care  of  the  fenate; 
all  thefe  are  undertaken  by  the  people  ;  fome  are 
purchafers,  others  partners,  fome  fureties  for  the 
eontrafts.  All  thefe  things  are  under  the  controul 
of  the  fenate,  which  has  power  to  give  time,  to 
mitigate,  and,  if  any  thing  has  happened  to  render 
the  performance  of  the  contraft  imprafticable,  to 
cancel  it.  1  he  people,  thus  dependent  on  the 
fenate,  and  apprehending  the  uncertainty  of  the 
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occafions  in  which  they  may  Hand  in  need  of  their 
favour,  dare  not  refill  or  oppofe  their  will. 

In  like  manner,  they  are  not  eafily  brought  to 
obilrud  the  defigns  of  the  confuls,  becaufe  all  of 
them  in  general,  and  every  one  in  particular,  be- 
come fubjed  to  their  authority,  when  in  the  field, 

Su<:h  being  the  power  of  each  order  to  hurt  and 
laffift  each  other,  their  union  is  adapted  to  all  con- 
tingencies, and  //  is  impojjible  to  invent  a  more  per- 
feti  fyjlem.  When  the  common  fear  of  a  foreign 
enemy  compels  them  to  adl  in  concert,  fuch  is  the 
ftrength  of  the  government,  that  nothing  neceifary 
is  omitted,  or  comes  too  late,  fince  all  vie  with 
each  other  in  directing  their  thoughts  to  the  public 
good,  and  their  endeavours  to  carry  their  defigns 
into  execution.  The  commonwealth,  from  the  pe- 
culiar frame  of  it,  becomes  irrefi-lible,  and  attains 
whatever  it  propofes. 

When,  in  confequence  of  viclory,  they  live  in 
prorperity  and  affluence,  enjoying  their  good  for- 
tune free  fnji'/h^^ke.  fervr  of  n.  foreign  enemy,  they 
grow,  through  eafe  and  flattery,  infolent  and  proud  ; 
their  commonwealth  is  then  chiefly  obferved  to  re- 
lieve itfelf  :-%•*-  when  any  branch  of  it  becomes 
ambitious,  and,  fweliing  beyond  its  bounds,  aims 
at  unwarrantable  power,  being  fubjed  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  otncr  irvo,  it  cannot  -r'cw  into  any.ex- 
cefs  of  power  or  arrOg..K-re  ;  but  all  three  mull:  re- 
main in  the  terms  prefcribed  Dy  the  conlHtution. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  you  fee  that  Polybius's  opi- 
nion of  different  orders,  checks  and  balances,  in  a 
commonwealth,  is  very  different  from  that  cf  Mr. 
Turgot.  The  Roman  conlHtution  formed  the  no- 
blelc  people,  and  the  greateil  power,  that  has  ever 
exiiled.  But  if  all  the  powers  of  the  confuls,  fe- 
nate,  and  people,  had  been  centered  in  a  lingle 
alfembly  of  the  people,  collectively  or  reprefenta- 

R  tively. 
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tively,  will  any  man  pretend  to  believe  that  they 
would  have  been  long  free,  or  ever  great  ? 

The  diftribution  of  power  was  however  never  ac- 
curately or  judicioufly  made  in  that  conftitution  : 
the  executive  was  never  fufficiently  feparated  from 
the  legiflative,  nor  had  thefe  powers  a  controul  up- 
on each  other  defined  with  fuihcient  accuracy  :  the 
executive  had  not  power  to  interpofe  and  decide 
between  the  people  and  the  fenate. 

As  we  advance  in  this  correfpondence,  we  may 
fee  caufe  to  differ  widely  from  the  judgment  of  Po- 
lybius,  **  that  it  is  impojjible  to  in-vent  a  viore  per- 
feii  fyfie7n  of  gonjernment.'^  We  may  be  convinced 
that  the  conftitution  of  England,  if  its  balance  is 
feeii  to  play,  in  prs£lice,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  its  theory— that  is  to  fay,  if  the  people  are 
fairly  and  fully  reprefented,  fo  as  to  have  the 
power  of  di'viding  or  choojing^  of  draixing  up  hill  or 
do^Tii  inftead  of  being  difpofed  of  by  a  few  lords, 
—is  a  fyftem  much  more  perfed.  The  conllitu- 
tions  of  feveral  of  the  United  State  ,  it  15  hoped, 
will  prove  themfelves  improvements,  both  upon 
the  Roman,  the  Spartan,  and  the  Englifh  com- 
monwealths. •    -'^^  -    -  • 
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LETTER      XXXL 

ANCIENT   REPUBLtCS,    AND   OPINIONS 
OF   PHILOSOPHERS. 

My  dear  Sir, 

TH  E  generation  and  corruption  of  govern* 
ments,  which  may  in  other  words  be  called 
the  progrefs  and  courfe  of  human  paflions  in  foci- 
ety,  are  fabjefts  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  greateil  writers ;  and  whether  the  efTays  they 
l;ave  left  us  were  copied  from  hiftory,  or  wrought 
out  of  their  own  conjedlures  and  reafonings,  they 
are  very  much  to  our  purpofe,  to  fnew  the  utility 
and  neceffity  of  different  orders  of  men,  and  of  an 
equilibrium  of  powers  and  privileges.  T  hey  de- 
fiionflrate  the  corruptibility  of  every  fpecies  of  fim- 
ple  government,  by  which  I  mean  a  power  without 
a  check,  whether  in  one,  a  few,  or  many.  It 
might  be  fuBicient  to  flievv  this  tendency  in  fimple 
democracy  alone,  for  fuch  is  the  government  of 
one  afferably,  v/hether  of  the  people  colleflively  or 
reprefentatively  :  but  as  the  generation  and  cor- 
ruption of  all  kinds  of  government  have  a  li- 
militude  with  one  another,  and  proceed  frorii  the 
fame  qualities  in  human  nature,  it  will  throw  the 
more  light  upon  our  fubjed,  the  more  particularly 
we  examine  it.  1  fhall  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to 
Plato,  Polybius,  and  your  name-fake  Sir  Thomas 
Smith. 

Polybius  thinks  it  manifefc,  both  from  reafon 
and  experience,  that  the  beft  form  of  government 
15  not  fimple,    but   compounded,    becaufe  of  the 

ten- 
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tendency  of  each  of  the  fimple  forms  to  degene- 
rate ;  even  democracy,  in  which  it  is  an  eftablifhed 
cuftom  to  worfhip  the  gods,  honour  their  parents, 
refpe6l  the  elders,  and  obey  the  lanvs,  has  a  ftrong 
tendency  to  change  into  a  government  where  the 
multitude  have  a  power  of  doing  whatever  they  de- 
fire,  and  where  infclence  and  contempt  of  parents, 
elders,  gods,  and  laws,  foon  fucceed. 

From  whence  do  governments  originally  fpri-ng  ? 
From  the  weaknefs  of  men,  and  the  confequent 
necefiity  to  alTociate,  and  he  who  excels  in  ftrength 
and  courage  gains  the  command  and  authority 
over  the  reft  ;  as  among  inferior  animals,  vvha 
are  not  influenced  by  opinion,  the  ftrongeft  are, 
by  common  confent,  allowed  to  be  mafters.  This 
33  monarchy.  But  when  the  nation,  by  living 
together,  acquires  fome  tin<rture  of  honour  and  ju- 
ihce,  gratitude,  duty,  and  their  oppofites,  and  the 
monarch  countenances  thefe  moral  qualities,  and 
treats  every  one  according  to  his  merit,  they  are 
no  longer  afraid  of  violence,  but  fubmit  to  him^ 
and  unite  in  fiipporting  his  government,  although 
he  may  again  become  v/eak  and  advanced  in  years. 
By  this  means  a  monarch  infenfibly  becomes  a 
king,  that  is,  when  the  pouer  is  transferred  from 
courage  and  ftrength  to  reafon.  This  is  the  origin 
of  true  kingly  government ,  for  the  people  preferve 
the  ccmm.and,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  their  de- 
fcentrants,  being  pcrfuadcd,  that  thofe  who  have- 
received  their  birth  and  education  from  fuch  men 
will  referable  them  in  their  principles.  But  if 
they  are  diffatisiied  with  their  defcendants,  they 
thtn  choofe  magiftrates  and  kings,  with  regard- 
only  to  fuperior  fenfe  and  realon,  and  not  to 
llrength  and  courage,  having  by  experience  been 
ccuvinced  of  the  difference  between  them.  Thofe 
v.lio  were  once  chofea  and  invefted  with  the  r  yai 
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dignity,  grew  old  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  pofiefled 
themfelves  of  a  territory,  furroanded  it  with  walls, 
and  fortified  advantageous  ports :   thus  confulting 
the  fecurity  of  their  fubjedls,  and   fupplying  them 
with  plenty  of  provifions,  differing  little  in  their 
clothes   or   tables    from   the    people,    with    whom 
they   pafTed  their  lives,    they  continued  blamelefs 
and   unenvied.     But  their  pofterity,  fucceeding  to 
the    government    by    right   of    inheritance,    and 
finding  every  thing  provided  for  fecurity  and  fup- 
port,  they  were  led  by  fuperfluity  to  indulge  their 
appetites,    and  to  imagine  that  it  became  princes 
to  appear  in  a  different  drefs,  to  eat  in  a  more  lux- 
urious manner,   and  enjoy,  without  contradiction, 
the  forbidden   pleafures  of  love.      The  firft  pro- 
duced envy,  the  other  refentment  and  hatred.     By 
which  means  kingly  government  degenerated  into 
tyranny. 

At  the  fame  time  a  foundation  was  laid,  and  a 
confpiracy  formed,  for  the  dellrudion  of  thofe  who 
exercifed  it  ;  the  accomplices  of  which  were  net 
men  of  inferior  rank,  but  perfons  of  the  mofl  ge- 
nerous, exalted,  and  enterprizing  fpirit  ;  for  fuch 
men  can  leafl  bear  the  infolence  of  thofe  in  power. 
The  people,  having  thefe  to  lead  them,  and  unit- 
ing againft  their  rulers,  kingly  government  and 
monarchy  were  extirpated,  and  ariflocracy  be^an 
to  be  eftablifiied,  for  the  people,  as  an  immediate 
acknowledgment  to  thofe  who  had  deltroved  mo- 
narchy, chofe  thefe  leaders  for  their  governors,  and 
left  all  their  concerns  to  them. 

l^hefe,  at  firft,  preferred  the  advantage  of  the  . 
public  to  all  other  confiderations,  and  adminillered 
all  affairs,  both  public  and  private,  with  care  and 
vigilance.  But  their  fons,  having  fucceeded  them 
in  the  fame  power,  unacquainted  with  evils,  flran- 
gfrs  to  civil  equality  and  liberty,  educated  iTom 
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their  infancy  in  the  fplendor  of  the  power  and  dig- 
nities of  their  parents,  feme  giving  themfelves  up 
to  avarice,  others  to  intem])erance,  and  others  to 
the  abafe  of  women,  by  this  behaviour  changed 
the  arijiocracy  i}ito  an  oligarchy. 

Their  cataftrophe  became  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  tyrants  ;  for  if  any  perfon,  obferving  the  gene- 
3'al  envy  and  hatred  which  thefe  rulers  have  incur- 
ed,  has  the  courage  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  againfl 
them,  he  finds  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in- 
fpired  with  the  fame  paflions  they  were  before  pof- 
fefled  with  againfl:  the  tyrant,  and  ready  to  affill 
him.  Thereupon  they  put  fbme  of  them  to  death, 
and  banifh  others  ;  but  dare  not,  after  that,  ap- 
point a  king  to  govern  them,  being  fiill  afraid  of 
the  injuftice  of  the  firft  ;  neither  dare  they  entruft 
the  government  with  any  number  of  men,  having 
Itill  before  their  eyes  the  errors  which  thofe  had  be- 
fore committed  :  fo  that  having  no  hope,  but  in 
themfelves,  they  convert  the  government  from  an 
cUgarchy  to  a  democracy,  and  take  upon  themfelves 
the  care  and  charge  of  public  affairs. 

And  as  long  as  any  are  living,  who  felt  the 
power  and  dominion  of  the  /i^^v,  they  acquiefce 
lender  the  prefent  eftablifhment,  and  look  upon 
equality  and  liberty  as  the  greateft  of  blelTmgs, 
But  when  a  new  race  of  men  grows  up,  thefe,  no 
longer  regarding  equality  and  liberty,  from  being 
accullomed  to  them,  aim  at  a  greater  fhare  of  pow- 
er than  the  roll,  particularly  thofe  of  the  greateft 
fortunes,  v/ho,  grown  now  ambitious,  and  being 
unable  to  obtain  the  power  they  aim  at  by  their 
own  merit,  difTipate  their  wealth,  by  alluring  and 
corrupting  the  people  by  every  method  ;  and 
when,  to  ferve  their  -wild  ambition,  they  have 
once  taught  them  to  receive  bribes  and  entertain- 
ments, from  that  moment  the  dejnocracy  is  at  an. 

end, 
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end,  and  changes  to  force  and  violence.  For  the 
people,  accuftomedto  Jive  at  die  expenre  of  others, 
and  to  place  their  hopes  of  a  fupport  in  the  for- 
tunes of  their  neighbours,  if  headed  by  a  man  of 
a  great  and  enterprizing  fpirit,  will  then  have  re- 
courle  to  violence,  and  getting  together,  will  mur- 
der, banifh,  and  divide  among  themfelves  the 
lands  of  their  adverfaries,  till,  grown  wild  with 
rage,  they  again  find  a  mafter  and  a  monarch. 

This  is  the  rotation  of  governments,  and  this 
the  order  of  nature,  by  which  tliey  are  changed, 
transformed,  and  return  to  the  fame  point  of  the 
circle. 

L.ycurgus,  obferving  that  all  this  was  founded 
on  neceffity  and  the  laws  of  nature,  concluded, 
that  every  form  of  government  that  is  fimple,  by 
icon  degenerating  into  that  vice  that  is  allied  to  it, 
and  naturally  attends  it,  muil  be  unliable.  For 
?.s  ruit  is  the  natural  bane  of  iron,  and  worms  of 
wood,  by  which  they  are  fure  to  be  deftroyed, 
fo  there  is  a  certain  vice  implanted  by  the  hand 
of  nature  in  every  fimple  form  of  government, 
and  by  her  ordained  to  accompany  it.  The  vice 
of  kingly  government  is  monarchy  ;  that  of  arif- 
tocracy,  oligarcliy  :  and  of  dem.ocracy,  rage  and 
^violence  ;  into  which  all  of  them,  in  procefs  of  time, 
muil  neceffarily  degenerate.  To  avoid  which 
Lycurgus  united  in  one  all  the  advantages  of  the 
bell  governments,  to  the  end  that  no  branch  of  ir, 
by  fwelling  beyond  its  bounds,  might  degenerate 
into  the  vice  that  is  congenial  to  it,  and  that,  while 
each  was  mutually  aded  upon  by  oppofite  po^versy 
no  one  part  might  out-weigh  the  reft.  The 
Romans  arrived  at  the  fame  end  by  the  fame 
means. 

Polybius,  you  perceive,  my  dear  Sir,  is  more 
charitable  ia  his  reprefentation  of  human  nature 
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than  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Rochefoucault,  Machia- 
vel,  Beccaria,  RoufTeau,  De  Lolme,  or  even  than 
our  friend  Dr.  Price.  He  candidly  fuppofes  that 
the  firft  kingly  government  will  be  wifely  and 
honeftly  adminiltered,  during  the  life  of  the  father 
of  his  people ;  that  the  iirll  ariltocracy  vviil  be 
conducted  with  caution  and  moderation,  by  the 
band  of  patriots  to  whom  is  due  the  glory  of  the 
expuliion  of  the  tyrant ;  and  that  the  people,  for 
a  generation  at  leaft,  who  have  depofed  the  oli- 
garchy, will  behave  with  decorum. 

But  perhaps  it  might  be  more  exadlly  true  and 
natural  to  fay,  that  the  king,  the  arillocracy,  and 
the  people,  as  foon  as  ever  they  hit  themfelves 
fecure  in  the  pofTelTiDn  of  their  power,  would  begirt 
to  abufe  it. 

In  Mr.  I'urgot's  fmgle  affembly,  thofe  who 
fliould  think  themfelves  moil  dilHnguifhed  by 
blood  and  education,  as  well  as  fortune,  would 
be  moil  ambitious  -,  and  if  they  found  an  oppo- 
fition  among  their  conilituents  to  their  eleftions, 
would  immediately  have  recourfe  to  entertain- 
ments, fecret  intrigues,  and  every  popular  art, 
and  even  to  bribes,  to  increase  their  parties.  This 
would  oblige  their  com.petitors,  though  they 
might  be  infinitely  better  men,  either  to  give  up 
their  pretenfions,  or  to  imitate  thefe  dangerous 
praftices.  There  is  a  natural  and  unchangeable 
inconvenience  in  all  popular  eletlions.  There 
are  always  competitions,  and  the  candidates  have 
often  merits  nearly  equal.  The  virtuous  and  in- 
dependent electors  are  often  divided  :  this  na- 
turally caufes  too  much  sttention  to  the  mofi:  pro- 
fligate and  unprincipled,  who  v.ill  fell  or  give 
away  their  votes  for  other  confiderations  than 
wifdom  and  virtue.  So  that  he  who  has  the  deep- 
eit  purfe,  or  the  fewelt  fcruples  about  ufing  it,  will 
generally  prevail,  It 
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Ic  is  from  the  natural  ariftocracy  in  a  fingle  af- 
fembly  that  the  firft  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  prefent  Hate  of  manners  in  America  ;  and 
>vith  a  balance  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  fo  decided  in  their  favour,  the  progriefs 
to  degtneracy,  corruption,  rage,  and  violence, 
might  not  be  very  rapid  ;  neverthelefs  it  would 
begin  with  the  firll  cledlions,  and  grow  falter  or 
flower  every  year. 

Rage  and  violence  would  foon  appear  in  the 
afiembly,  and  from  thence  be  communicated  a^ 
mong  the  people  at  large. 

The  only  remedy  is  to  throw  the  rich  and  the 
proud  into  one  group,  in  a  feparate  alTembly,  and- 
there  tie  their  hands ;  if  you  give  them  fcope 
with  the  people  at  large,  or  their  reprefentatives, 
they  will  deftroy  all  equality  and  liberty,  tjoith 
the  confent  and  acclamations  of  the  people  them' 
fel'ves.  They  will  have  much  more  power,  mix- 
ed with  the  reprefentatives,  than  feparated  from 
them.  In  the  firll  cafe,  if  they  unite,  they 
will  give  the  law,  and  govern  all  ;  if  they  differ, 
they  will  divide  the  ilate,  and  go  to  a  decifion  by 
force.  But  placing  them  alone  by  themfelvesj, 
the  fociety  avails  itfelf  of  all  their  abilities  and 
virtues  ;  they  become  a  folid  check  to  the  repre- 
fentatives themfelves,  as  well  as  to  the  executive 
power,  and  you  difarm  them  entirely  of  the  power 
to  do  mifchief. 
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LETTER      XXXII. 

ANCIENT  REPUBLICS,  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Dear  Sir, 

JONYSrUS  HalicarnRfrenriS,  in  his  fevenih 
book,  has  given  Ds  an  excellent  fpeech  in 
the  fenate,  made  by  Manlius  Valerius,  a  man  ve* 
nerable  for  his  age  and  wifdom,  and  remarkable 
for  his  conftant  friend  imp  for  the  people. 

**  If  any  of  you,  fathers  !  alarmed  with  an  ap« 
prehenlion  that  yoa  will  introduce  a  pernicious 
cuftom  into  the  commonwealth,  if  you  grant  the 
people  a  power  of  givicg  their  fafFrages  againil 
the  patricians,  and  entertain  an  opinion  that  the 
tribunitian  power,  if  confidejably  llrengthened, 
will  prove  of  no  adv'aniage,  let  them  learn,  that 
their  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  their  imagination 
contrary  to  found  rcafoning  :  for  if  any  meafure 
can  tend  to  preferve  this  commonwealth,^  to  afiUre 
both  her  liberty  and  power,  and  to  eftablifh  a  per- 
petual union  and  harmony  in  all  things,  the  mofi: 
eiFeftual  will  be  to  give  the  people  a  fhare  in  the 
gevernment :  and  the  moil  advantageous  thing 
to  us  will  be,  not  to  have  a  fimple  and  unmixfd 
form  of  government ;  neither  a  monarchy,  an  oli- 
garchy, nor  a  democracy,  but  a  conllitution  tem- 
pered with  all  of  them  :  for  each  of  thefe  forms, 
when  fimple,  very  eafily  deviates  into  abufe  and 
excefs ;  but  when  all  of  them  are  equally  mixed, 
that  part  which  happens  to  innovate,  and  to  exceed 
the  cuilomary  bounds,  is  always  retrained  by  a- 
nother  that  is  fober,  and  adheres  to  the  eftablifhed 
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order.— "Thus  monarchy,  when  it  becomes  cruel 
and  infolent,  and  begins  to  purfue  tvraraiical 
meafures,  is  fubverted  by  an  oligarchy,  coni'iiHng 
of  good  men  ;  and  an  oligarchy,  compoied  of  the 
bed  men,  which  is  your  form  of  government,  when 
elated  with  riches  and  dependents,  pays  no  re- 
gard to  julHce,  or  to  any  ether  viitiie,  and  is  de- 
liroyed  by  a  wife  people  :  and  in  a  democracy, 
when  the  people,  from  being  modefl  in  their  de- 
portment, and  obfervant  of  the  laws,  begin  to 
run  into  diforders  and  excefTes,  they  are  forced  to 
return  to  their  duty  by  the  power,  with  which, 
upon  thofe  occaiions,  the  bell  man  of  the  com- 
monwealth is  insefled.  You,  fathers,  have  ufed 
all  poffible  precautions  to  prevent  monarchical 
power  from  degenerating  into  tyranny  ;  for,  in- 
ilead  of  a  fingle  perfon,  you  have  inverted  two 
with  the  fupreme  power  ;  and  though  you  com- 
mitted this  magirtracy  to  them,  not  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  but  only  for  a  year,  you  neverthelefs 
appointed  three  hundred  patricians,  the  moft  re- 
fpedable,  both  for  their  virtue  and  their  age, 
of  whom  this  fenate  is  compofed,  to  watch  over 
their  condud  ;  but  you  do  not  feem  hitherto  to 
have  appointed  any  to  watch  over  your  own,  and 
to  keep  you  within  proper  bounds.  As  for 
yourfelves  f  am  as  yet  under  no  apprehenfions, 
icfl  you  fhould  fufter  your  minds  to  be  corrupted 
by  great  and  accumulated  profperity,  who  have 
lately  delivered  your  country  from  a  long  tyranny  ; 
and,  through  continual  and  laiting  wars,  have 
not  as  yet  had  leifure  to  grow  infolent  and  lux- 
urious. But  with  regard  to  your  fuccefibrs,  when 
I  confider  how  great  alterations  length  of  time 
brings  with  it,  I  am  afraid,  left  the  men  of  power 
in  the  fenate  fhould  innovate,  and  filently  tranf- 
form  cur  conftitution  to  a  monarchical  tyranny  : 
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whereas,  if  you  admit  the  people  to  a  ihare  in  the 
government,  no  mifchief  can  ipring  from  the  fe- 
nate  ;  but  the  man  who  aims  at  greater  power 
than  the  rell  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  has  form- 
ed a  faftion  in  the  fenate,  of  all  who  are  willing 
to  partake  of  his  councils  and  his  crimes  (for 
thofe  who  deliberate  concerning  public  affairs 
ought  to  forefee  every  thing  that  is  probable) 
this  great,  this  awful  perfon,  I  fay,  when  called 
by  the  tribunes  to  appear  before  the  people,  mult 
give  an  account  both  of  his  adions  and  thoughts 
to  this  people,  inconliderable  as  they  are,  and  fo 
much  his  inferiors  ;  and,  if  found  guilty,  fuffer 
the  puniihment  he  deferves  :  and,  lelt  the  people 
themfelves,  when  veiled  with  fo  great  a  power, 
iliould  grow  wanton,  and,  feduced  by  the  worft 
of  demagogues,  become  dangerous  to  the  bell  of 
citizens  (tor  the  multitude  generally  give  birth 
to  tyranny)  feme  perfon  of  confummate  pru- 
dence, created  didlator  by  yourfelves,  will  guard 
againit  this  evil,  and  not  allow  them  to  run  into 
excefs  ;  and  being  invefted  with  abfolute  power, 
and  fubje-£t  to  no  account,  will  cut  off  the  infedl- 
ed  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  not  fuffer  that 
Vv'hich  is  not  yet  infefted  to  be  vitiated,  reform 
the  laws,  excite  the  citizens  to  viitue,  and  ap- 
point fuch  magiilrates  as  he  thinks  will  govern 
with  the  greatelt  prudence  :  and  having  effeded 
thefe  things  within  the  fpace  of  {ix  months,  he 
will  again  become  a  private  man,  without  receiv- 
ing any  other  reward  for  tJiefe  adions,  than  that 
of  being  honoui*ed  for  having  performed  them. 
Induced,  therefore,  by  thefe  confideration?,  and 
convinced  that  this  is  the  moil  perfect  form  of 
government,  debar  the  people  from  nothing  ;  but 
as  you  have  granted  them  a  power  of  choofing 
the  annual  magillrates,    who  arc  to  prefide  over 
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the  commonwealth,  of  confirming  and  repealing 
laws,  of  declaring  war,  and  making  peace,  which, 
are  the  greatefl  and  moll  important  affairs  that 
come  under  the  confideration  of  our  government, 
not  one  of  which  you  have  fubmitted  to  the  ab- 
folute  determination  of  the  fenate  :  allow  them, 
in  like  manner,  the  power  of  trying  offenders, 
particularly  fuch  as  are  accufed  of  crimes  a- 
gainft  the  Hate,  of  railing  a  fedition,  of  aiming 
at  tyranny,  of  concerting  meafures  with  our  ene- 
mies to  betray  the  commonwealth,  or  of  any  other 
crimes  of  the  like  nature  ;  for  the  more  formida- 
ble you  render  the  tranfgreffion  of  the  laws,  and 
the  alteration  of  difcipline,  by  appointing  many 
infpeftors,  and  many  guards  over  the  infolent  and 
the  ambitious,  the  more  will  your  coniHcution  be 
improved." 

It  is  furprizing  that  Valerius  (hould  talk  of  an 
equal  mixture  of  monarchical,  arillocratical,  and 
democratical  powers,  in  a  commonwealth  where 
they  were  fo  unequally  mixed  as  they  were  in 
Rome.  There  can  be  no  equal  mixture  without 
a  negative  in  each  branch  of  the  legiilature.  But 
one  example  of  an  equal  mixture  has  ever  exiiled 
in  Europe,  and  that  is  in  England.  The  confuls 
in  Rome  had  no  negative  ;  the  people  had  a  ne- 
gative, but  a  very  unequal  one,  becaufe  they  had 
not  the  fame  time  and  opportunity  for  cool  deli- 
beration. The  appointment  of  tribunes  was  a 
\cry  inadequate  remedy.  What  match  for  a  Ro- 
man fenate  was  a  fmgle  magillrate  feated  among 
them  ?  his  abilities  could  not  be  equal  ;  his  iirm- 
nefs  could  not  be  always  depended  on  :  but  what 
is  worfe,  he  was  liable  to  be  intimidated,  flattered 
and  bribed.  It  is  really  alloniiliing,  that  fuch. 
people  as  Greeks  and  Romans  fhould  ever  have 
thought  four  or  five  ephori,  or  a  iingle  tribune, 
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or  a  college  of  ten  tribunes,  an  adequate  repre- 
fentation  of  themfelves.  If  Valerius  had  propofed, 
that  the  conful  Ihould  have  been  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  legiflature,  and  that  the  Roman  people 
ihould  choofe  another  council  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, equally  reprefenting  them,  to  be  another  in- 
tegral part,  he  would  then  have  feen,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  dictator  could  never  in  any  cafe 
become  neceffary. 


LETTER     XXXIir. 

ANCIENT  REPUBLICS,  AND  OPINIONS 
OF  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Plato. 

My  dear  Sir, 

L  A  T  O  has  given  us  the  moft  accurate  detail 
of  the  natural  viciffitudes  of  manners  and 
principles,  the  ufual  progrefs  of  the  paflions  in 
fociety,  and  revolutions  of  governments  into  one 
another. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  his  Republic,  he  defcribes 
his  perfe<Sl  commonwealth,  where  kings  are  phi- 
lofophers,  and  philofophers  kings  :  where  the 
■whole  city  might  be  in  the  happiell  condition, 
and  not  any  one  tribe  remarkably  happy  beyond 
the  reft  :  in  one  word,  v»'here  the  lazus  go'vern,  and 
juftice  is  eftablilhed  :  where  the  guardians  of  the 
laws  are  fuch  in  reality,  and  preferve  the  confti- 
tution,  inftead  of  deftroying  it,  and  promote  the 
happinefs  of  the  whole  city,  not  their  own  parti- 
cularly ;  where  the  Itate  is  one,  not  many  :  where 
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tliere  are  no  parties  of  the  poor  and  the  ricli  at  war 
with  each  other ;  where,  if  any  defcendant  of  the 
guardians  be  vicious,  he  is  difmified  to  the  other 
clafles,  and  if  any  defcendant  of  the  others  be 
worthy,  he  is  raifed  to  the  rank  of  the  guardians  : 
where  education,  the  grand  point  to  be  attended 
to,  produces  good  geniufes,  and  good  geniules, 
partaicing  of  fuch  education,  produce  ilill  better 
than  the  former  :  where  the  children,  receiving 
from  their  infancy  an  education  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  the  conftitution,  grow  up  to  be  worthy 
men,  and  obfervant  of  the  laws :  where  the 
fyftem,  both  of  laws  and  education,  are  contrived 
to  produce  the  virtues  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
wifdom,  and  juflice,  in  the  whole  city,  and  in  all 
the  individual  citizens  :  where,  if  among  the 
rulers,  or  guardians  of  the  laws,  there  be  one 
furpaffmg  the  reft,  it  may  be  called  a  monarchy, 
or  kingly  government ;  if  there  be  feveral,  aa 
ariftocracy. 

Although  there  is  but  one  principle  of  virtue, 
thofe  of  vice  are  infinite  ;  of  which  there  are  four 
which  deferve  to  be  mentioned.  There  are  as 
many  fpecies  of  foul  as  there  are  of  republics  : 
five  of  each.     That  which  is  above  defcribed  is  one. 

In  the  eighth  book  of  his  Republic  he  defcribes 
tlie  other  four,  and  the  revolutions  from  one  to 
another.  The  firlt  he  calls  the  Cretan,  or  Spar- 
tan, or  the  ambitious  republic  ;  the  fecond,  oli- 
garchy ;  the  third,  democracy;  and  the  fourth, 
tyranny,  the  laft  difeafe  of  a  city. 

As  republics  are  generated  by  the  manners  of 
the  people,  to  which,  as  into  a  current,  all  other 
things  are  drawn,  of  neceflity  there  muft  be  as 
many  fpecies  of  men,  as  of  republics.  We  have 
already,  in  the  fourth  book,  gone  over  that  which 
we  have  pronounced  to  be  good  and  juft.     We 
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are  now  to  go  over  the  contentious  and  ambitious 
man,    who   is  formed    according  to    the  Spartan 
republic;  and  then,  him  refembling  an  oligarchy  ; 
then  the  democratic  ;  and  then  the  tyrannic  man  j 
that  we  may  contemplate   the  moft  unjuft   man, 
and    fet  him  in  oppoiition  to  the  moft  juft,  that 
our  enquiry  may   be  completed  !    7  he   ambitious 
republic  is  firft  to  be  confidered  :    it  is  indeed  dif- 
ficult for  a  city  in  this  manner  conftituted,  i.  e. 
like  Sparta,  to  be  changed ;  but  ^j  e-very  thing  njohich 
is  generated    is    liable    to    corruttiony    e'ven  fuch  a 
conjlitution  as  this  <^Joill  not  remain  for  e'ver,   hut  he 
^iJf'A'ved.      (I  fhall   pafs   over   all  the   aftrological 
and   myitical   whimiies    which   we    meet   with   fo 
often  in  Plato,    inttrfperfed  among  the  moft  fub- 
iime  wifdom  and  profound  knowledge,  and  infert 
only  what  is  intelligible.)     The  amount  of  what 
he  fays  in    this   place  about  numbers  and  mufic, 
is,    that  miftakes   will   infenfibly  be  made  in  the 
choice  of  perfons  for  guardians  of  the  laws ;  and 
by  thefe  guardians,  in  the  rewards  and  promotion 
of  merit.     They   will   not  always  expertly  diftin* 
gulfh   the   feveral  fpecies  of  geniufes,  the  golden, 
the  filver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron.      Whilft  iron 
fnall  be  mixed  with   filver,  and   brafs   with  gold, 
diffimilitude  and  difcord  arife,  and  generate  war, 
and  enmity,  andfedition.     When  fedition  is  rifen, 
two  of  the  fpecies  of  geniufes,  the  iron  and  brazen, 
will   be  carried   away  after  gain,  and    the  acqui- 
fition   of   lands  and  houfes,  gold  and  filver.     But 
the   golden   and   filver  geniufes,    as   they   are  not 
in   want,    but  naturally  rich,    will   lead   the  foul 
towards  virtue  and  the  crisinal  conftitution.     Thus 
divided,    drawing    contrary    ways,    and    living   in 
a   violent   manner,    will   not    this   republic    be  in 
the   middle,    between    ariftocracy    and    oligarchy, 
imitating,    in   fome   thirgs,    the  former  republic, 
and    in    others    oligarchy  ?     They    will    honour 
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their  rulers,  their  military  will  abftain  from  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts ;  they  will  have  com- 
mon meals,  gymnaftic  exercifes,  and  contefts  of 
war,  as  in  the  former  republic  ;  but  they  will  be 
afraid  to  bring  wife  men  into  the  magiftracy,  be- 
caufe  they  have  no  longer  any  fuck  as  are  truly 
limple  and  inflexible,  but  fuch  as  are  of  a  mixed 
kind,  more  forward  and  rough,  more  fitted  by 
their  natural  genius  for  war  than  peace,  efteeming 
tricks  and  ftratagems ;  fuch  as  thefe  Ihall  delire 
wealth,  and  hoard  up  gold  and  filver,  as  thofe  who 
live  in  oligarchies.  While  they  fpare  their  own, 
they  will  love  to  fquander  the  fubftance  of  others 
upon  their  pleafures  :  They  will  fly  from  the 
law,  as  children  from  a  father,  who  have  been 
educated  not  by  perfuafion  but  by  force.  Such  a 
republic,  mixed  of  good  and  ill,  will  be  moll 
remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  the  contentious 
and  ambitious  fpirit. 

What  now  fliall  the  man  be,  correfpondent  to 
this  republic  ?  He  will  be  arrogant  and  rough 
towards  inferiors  ;  mild  towards  equals,  but  ex- 
tremely fubmiflive  to  governors ;  fond  of  dignity 
and  the  magirtracy,  but  thinking  that  political 
management,  and  military  performances,  not  elo- 
quence, nor  any  fuch  thing,  fliould  entitle  him  to 
them  :  wJiile  young  he  may  dofpife  money,  but 
the  older  he  grows  the  more  he  will  value  it, 
becaufe  he  is  of  the  covetous  temper,  and  not 
fincerely  affedled  to  virtue  and  reafon.  Such  an, 
ambitious  youth  refembJes  fuch  a  city,  and  is 
formed  fomehow  in  this  manner  :— His  father,  a 
worthy  man,  in  an  ill-regulated  city,  fliuns  ho- 
nours, and  magiftracies,  and  law-fuits,  and  all 
public  bufinefs,  that,  as  he  can  do  no  good,  he 
may  have  no  trouble.  The  fon  hears  his  mother 
venting   her  indignation,   and  complaining   that 
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Ihe  is  neglefted  among  uther  woiuen,  becaufe  her 
hufband  is  not  in  the  magillracy,  nor  attentive  to 
the  making  of  money  ;  that  he  is  unmanly  and 
remifs,  and  fuch  other  things  as  wives  are  apt  to 
cant  over  concerning  fuch  hufbands.  The  do- 
mefticfi  too  privately  fay  the  fame  things  to  the 
fons,  ftimulating  them  to  be  more  of  men  than 
their  father,  and  more  attentive  to  their  money. 
When  they  go  abroad  they  hear  the  fame  things, 
and  fee  that  thofe  who  mind  their  own  affairs  are 
called  iimple,  and  fuch  as  mind  not  their  affairs 
are  commended.  The  young  man  comparing  the 
conduct,  fpeeches,  and  purfuits  of  his  father  with 
thofe  of  other  men,  the  one  watering  the  rati- 
onal part  of  his  foul,  and  the  others  the  concu- 
pifcible  and  irafcible,  he  delivers  up  the  govern- 
snent  within  himfelf  to  a  middle  power,  that  which 
is  irafcible  and  fond  of  contention,  and  fo  he  be- 
comes a  haughty  and  ambitious  man.— VVe  have 
now  the  fecond  republic,  and  the  fecond  man. 

This  fecond  republic  will  be  fuceeded  by  oli- 
garchy, founded  on  men's  valuations,  in  which 
the  rich  bear  rule,  and  the  poor  have  no  Ihare  in 
the  government.  The  change  from  the  ambi- 
tious republic  to  oligarchy  is  made  by  that  trea- 
fury  which  every  one  has  filled  with  gold  :  for 
£rll  of  all  they  and  their  wives  find  out  methods 
of  expence,  and  to  this  purpofe  llrain  and  difobey 
the  laws;  one  obferving  and  rivalling  another,  the 
generality  become  of  this  kind  ;  and  proceeding  to 
greater  defires  of  making  money,  the  more  ho- 
nourable they  account  this  to  be,  the  more  will 
virtue  be  thought  difhonourable.  Virtue  is  fo  dif- 
ferent from  wealth,  that  they  always  weigh  a- 
gainll  each  other.  Whilft  wealth  and  the  wealthy 
are  held  in  honour  in  the  city,  both  virtue  and 
the  good  muft  be  more  dilhonoured,  and  what  is 
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honoured  is  purfued,  and  what  is  diihonoured  is 
neglected.  Inftead  then  of  ambitious  men,  they 
will  become  lovers  of  gain.  The  rich  they  praife 
and  admire,  and  bring  into  the  niagillracy,  but 
the  poor  man  they  defpife.  They  then  make  laws, 
marking  out  the  boundary  of  the  conftitution,  and 
regulating  the  quantity  of  oligarchic  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  wealth  ;  more  to  the 
more  wealthy,  and  lefs  to  the  lefs :  fo  that  he  who 
hath  not  the  valuation  fettled  by  law  is  to  have 
no  fhare  in  the  government.  What  think  you  of 
this  conftitution  ?  If  we  ihould  appoint  pilots  ac- 
cording to  their  valuation,  but  never  entruft  a 
fhip  with  a  poor  man,  though  better  fkilled  in  his 
art,  we  Ihould  make  very  bad  navigation.— -Again, 
fuch  a  city  is  not  one,  but  of  neceiTity  two;  one 
confifting  of  the  poor,  and  the  other  of  the  rich, 
dv\elling  in  one  place,  and  always  plotting  a- 
gainft  one  another.  They  are,  moreover,  inca- 
pable to  wage  war,  becaufe  of  the  neceffity  they 
are  under,  either  of  employing  the  armed  multi- 
tude, and  of  dreading  them  more  than  the  ene- 
my, or  to  appear  in  battle,  truly  oligarchic,  and 
at  the  fame  time  be  unwilling  to  advance  money 
for  the  public  fervice,  through  a  natural  difpoii- 
tion  of  covetoufnefs. 

In  fuch  a  government  almoft  all  are  poor,  ex- 
cept the  governors  ;  and  where  there  are  poor, 
there  are  fomewhere  concealed  thieves,  and  purfe- 
cutters,  and  facrilegious  perfons,  and  v^'orkers  of 
all  other  evils  ;  thefe  the  magiftracy  with  dili- 
gence and  force  reftrains  :  thefe  are  drones  in  a 
city  with  dangerous  flings. 

This  is  oligarchy.  Now  let  us  confider  the  man. 
who  refembles  it.  The  change  from  the  ambi- 
tious to  the  oligarchic  man  is  chiefly  in  this  man- 
ner : 
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ner :— The  ambitious  man  has  a  fon,  who  emu- 
lates his  father,  and  follows  his  Heps  j  afterwards 
he  dafhes  on  the  city,  as  on  a  rock,  wafting  his 
fubftance  in  the  office  of  a  general,  or  fomc  other 
principal  magiftracy ;  then  falling  into  courts 
of  juilice,  deftroyed  by  fy cophants,  ftripped  of 
his  dignities,  dilgraced,  and  lofing  all  his  fub- 
ftance. When  he  has  thus  fuifered,  and  loft  his 
fubftance,  in  a  terror  he  pufhes  headlong  from 
the  throne  of  his  foul  that  ambitious  difpolition  ; 
and,  being  humbled  by  his  poverty,  turns  to  the 
making  of  money,  lives  fparingly  and  meanly, 
and  applying  to  work,  icrapes  together  fubftance. 
He  then  feats  in  that  throne  the  avaricious  difpo- 
fition,  and  makes  it  a  mighty  king  within  himfelf, 
decked  out  with  Pcrfian  crowns,  bracelets,  and 
fceptres.  Having  placed  the  virtuous  and  ambi- 
tious diipofition  low  on  the  ground,  he  reafons  on 
nothing  but  how  lefter  fubftance  fhall  be  made 
greater,  admires  and  honours  nothing  but  riches 
and  rich  people.  1  his  is  the  change  from  an  am- 
bitious youth  to  a  covetous  one,  and  this  is  the 
oligarchic  man. 

Democracy  is  next  to  be  conlidered,  in  what 
manner  it  arifes,  and  what  kind  of  man  it  pro- 
duces when  arifen.  The  change  from  oligarchy 
to  democracy  is  produced  through  the  infatiable 
defire  of  becoming  as  rich  as  poflible.  As  thojTe 
who  are  governors  in  it  govern  on  account  of  their 
pofleffing  great  riches,  they  will  be  unwilling  to 
rellrain  by  law  fuch  of  the  youth  as  are  diflolute, 
from  having  the  liberty  of  fquandering  and  wafte- 
ing  their  fubftance  ;  that  fo,  by  purchafing  the 
fubftance  of  fuch  perfons,  and  lending  them  on 
ufury,  they  may  ftill  become  richer,  and  be  held 
in  greater  honour.  While  they  negledt  education, 
and   fufter    the  youth   to  grow  licentious,    they 
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fometimes  lay  under  a  necelTity  of  becoming  poor, 
fuch  as  are  of  no  ungenerous  difpofition  :  thefe 
fit  in  the  city,  feme  of  them  in  debt,  others  in 
contempt,  hating  and  confpiring  againft  thofe 
who  poiTefs  their  fubHance,  and  with  others  very 
defirous  of  a  change.  But  the  money-catchers, 
llili  brooding  over  it,  and  drawing  to  themfelves 
exorbitant  ufury,  fill  the  city  with  drones  and 
poor.  They  negleft  every  thing  but  making  of 
money,  and  make  no  more  account  of  virtue  than 
the,  poor  do.  When  thefe  governors  and  their 
fubje6ls  meet  on  the  road,  at  public  fhews,  in 
military  marches,  as  fellow  foldiers  or  failors,  or 
in  common  dangers^  the  poor  are  by  no  means 
contemned  by  the  rich.  A  robull  fellow,  poor  and 
funburnt,  beiide  a  rich  man,  bred  up  in  the  ihade, 
fvvoln  with  fleih,  and  panting  for  breath,  and  in 
agony  of  battle,  thinks  it  is  through  his  own  and 
his  fellows  fault  that  fuch  men  grow  rich,  and 
fays,  V.  ur  rich  mt^n  are  good  for  nothing.  The 
city  foon  grows  into  fedition  between  the  oligar- 
chic and  democratic  parties  ;  and  the  poor  prevail- 
ing over  the  rich,  kill  fome  and  banifh  others,  and 
fhare  the  places  in  the  republic,  and  the  magiftra- 
cies,  equally  among  the  remainder,  and  for  the 
moft  part  the  magiitracies  are  difpofed  in  it  by 
lot.  In  what  manner  do  thefe  live,  and  what  fort 
of  republic  is  this  ?  A  democracy.  The  city  is 
full  of  all  freedom  of  adlion  and  fpeech,  and 
liberty  to  do  in  it  what  any  one  inclines  :  every 
one  will  regulate  his  own  method  of  life  in  what- 
ever way  he  pleafes.  In  fuch  a  republic  will 
arife  men  of  all  kinds.  This  is  the  iineft  of  all 
republics,  variegated  like  a  robe  with  all  kinds 
of  fiowers,  and  diverfiiied  with  all  forts  of  man- 
ners. The  multitude,  it  is  likely,  judge  this  re- 
public the  beil,  like  children  and  women  gazing 
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at  variegated  things.  In  truth  it  contains  all  kinds 
of  republics,  and  it  appears  neceflary  for  any 
one,  who  wants  to  conftitute  a  city,  as  we  do  at 
prefent,  to  come  to  a  democratic  city,  as  to  a  ge- 
neral fair  of  republics,  and  choofe  the  form  that 
he  fancies  :  he  will  not  be  in  want  of  models. 
Is  not  this  a  fweet  and  divine  manner  of  life  for 
the  prefent  ?  To  be  under  no  neceffity  to  govern, 
'  although  you  were  able  to  govern  ;  nor  to  be 
fubjeft,  unlefs  you  incline  ;  nor  to  be  engaged  in 
war  when  others  are  ;  nor  to  live  in  peace  when 
others  do  fo,  unlefs  you  be  defirous  of  peace  ;  and 
though  there  be  a  law  retraining  you  from  go- 
verning or  adminiilerihg  julHce,  to  govern  never- 
thelefs,  and  adminifter  juftice,  if  you  incline  ?-— 
Have  you  not  obferved,  in  fuch  a  republic,  men 
condemned  to  death  or  banifliment  continuing 
ftill,  or  returning  like  heroes,  and  walking  up  and 
down  openly,  as  if  no  one  obferved  them  ?  Is  not 
this  indulgence  of  the  city  very  generous,  in  mag- 
nificently defpifing  all  care  of  education  and  dif- 
cipline,  and  in  not  regarding  from  what  fort  of 
purfuits  one  comes  to  adl  in  public  affairs,  but  ho- 
nouring him,  if  he  only  fay  he  is  well  afTedled  to- 
wards the  multitude  ?  Thefe  things,  and  fuch  as 
thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  a  democracy  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  pleafant  fort  of  republic,  anarchical 
and  variegated,  diltributing  a  certain  equality  to 
all  alike,  without  diftindlion. 

Let  us  confider  now  the  character  of  a  democra- 
tical  man,  and  how  he  arifes  out  of  that  parfimo- 
nious  one,  who,  under  the  oligarchy,  was  trained 
up  by  his  father  in  his  manners.  Such  a  one  by 
force  governs  his  own  pleafures,  wliich  are  expen- 
five,  and  tend  not  to  making  money,  and  are  call- 
ed unneceffary.  Eating,  fo  far  as  conduces  to  pre- 
{qtvq  life,  health,  and  a  good  habit  of  body,  is  a 
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pleafure  of  the  neceflary  kind :  but  the  defire  of 
thefe  things,  beyond  thefe  purpofes,  is  capable  of 
being  curbed  in  youth  ;  and,  being  hurtful  to  the 
body  and  to  the  foul,  with  refer. nee  to  her  attaining 
wifdom  and  temperance,  may  be  called  unnecefTa- 
ry  :  in  the  fame  manner  we  ihall  fay  of  venereal  de- 
fires,  and  others.  We  juft  now  denominated  a 
drone  the  man  who  was  full  of  fuch  defires  and 
pleafures ;  but  the  oligarchic  man,  him  who  was 
under  the  neceifary  ones  The  democratic  appears 
to  arife  from  the  oligarchic  man  in  this  manner  : 
When  a  young  man,  bred  up  without  proper  in- 
ftruclion,  and  in  a  parfimonious  manner,  comes  to 
talle  the  honey  of  the  drones,  and  afTociates  with 
thofe  vehement  and  terrible  creatures,  who  are  able 
to  procure  pleafures  every  way  diverfiiied,  from  eve- 
ry quarter  ;  thence  imagine  there  is  the  beginning 
of  a  change  in  him,  from  the  oligarchic  to  the  de- 
mocratic. And  as  the  city  was  changed  by  the 
alTiftance  of  an  alliance  from  without,  with  one 
party  of  it,  with  which  it  is  of  kin,  Ihall  not  the 
youth  be  changed  in  the  fame  manner,  by  the 
aiTiftance  of  one  fpecies  of  defires  from  without, 
to  another  within  him,  which  refembles  it,  and  is 
akin  to  it  ?  By  all  means.  If  any  afTiliance  be 
given  to  the  oligarchic  party  within  him,  by  his 
father,  or  the  others  of  his  family,  admonifhing 
and  upbraiding  him,  then  truly  arifes  fedition  and 
oppofition^  and  a  fight  within  him,  u  ith  himfelf. 
Sometimes  the  democratic  party  yields  to  the 
oligarchic  ;  fome  of  the  deiires  are  deilroyed, 
others  retire,  on  the  rife  of  a  certain  modeily  in 
the  foul  of  the  youth,  and  he  is  again  rendered 
fomewhat  decent.  Again,  when  fome  defires  re- 
tire, there  are  others  akin  to  them,  which  grow 
up,  and,  through  inattention  to  the  father's  in- 
ftrudions,     become    both    many    and    powerful, 
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draw  towards  intimacies  among  themfelves,  and 
generate  a  multitude,  feize  the  citadeJ  of  the  foul 
of  the  youth,  finding  it  evacuated  of  no '"le  learning 
and  purfuits,  and  of  true  reafoning,  which  are  the 
beit  watchmen  and  guardians  in  the  underlland- 
ings  of  men  beloved  of  the  gods  ;  and  then  falfe 
and  boaiting  reafonings  and  opinions,  rulhing  up 
in  their  Head,  pollefs  the  fame  place  in  fuch  a 
one.  Thefe  falfe  and  boafting  reafonings,  deno- 
minating moderty  to  be  ftupidity  ;  temperance,  un- 
manlinefs  ;  moderation,  rulticity  ;  decent  expence, 
illiberality  ;  thrull  them  all  out  difgracefully,  and 
expel  them  their  territories,  and  lead  in  in  triumph 
infoience  and  anarchy,  and  luxury  and  impu- 
dence, with  encomiums  and  applaufes,  fhining 
with  a  great  retinue,  and  crowned  with  crowns, 
infoience  they  denominate  education  ;  anarchy,  li- 
berty; luxury,  magnificence;  and  impudence,  man- 
hood. In  this  manner  a  youth,  bred  up  with 
the  neceffary  denres,  changes  into  the  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  remifihefs  of  the  unneceffary  and  unpro- 
fitable pleafures  ;  his  life  is  not  regulated  by  any 
order,  but  deeming  it  pleafant,  free,  and  happy, 
he  puts  all  laws  whatever  on  a  level ;  like  the  city, 
he  is  fine  and  variegated,  and  many  men  and  wo- 
men too  would  defire  to  imitate  his  life,  as  he 
hath  in  him  a  great  many  patterns  of  republics 
and  of  manners. 

It  remains,  that  we  go  over  the  moft  excellent 
republic,  which  is  tyranny,  and  the  moil  excellent 
man,  who  is  the  tyrant.  The  change  is  from  de- 
mocracy to  tyranny,  as  from  oligarchy  to  demo- 
cracy. An  infatiable  defire  of  riches,  and  a  ne- 
g\e6t  of  other  things,  through  attention  to  making 
money,  deftroys  oligarchy ;  and  an  infatiable 
thirft  of  liberty  dellroys  democracy.  When  a 
city  is  under  a  democracy,  and  is  thirfting  after  li- 
berty, 
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berty,  and  happens  to  have  bad  cup-bearers,  and 
grows  drunk  v\ith  an  unmixed  draught  of  it,  be- 
yond what  is  neceffary,  it  puniihes  even  the  go- 
vernors, iFthey  will  not  be  entirely  tame,  and  af- 
ford a  deal  of  liberty,  acculing  them  as  corrupted, 
and  leaning  towards  oligarchy.  Such  as  are  obe- 
dient to  magiftrates  are  abufed,  as  willing  Haves, 
and  good  for  nothing.  Magiftrates  who  refemble 
fubjeds,  and  fubjecls  who  refemble  magiftrates, 
are  commended  and  honoured,  both  in  public  and 
private  ;  in  fuch  a  city  they -of  neceflity  foon  go 
to  the  higheil  pitch  of  liberty,  and  this  inbred 
anarchy  defcends  into  private  families.  The  fa- 
ther refembles  the  child,  and  is  afraid  of  his  fons. 
The  fons  accuftom  thcmfelves  to  refemble  the 
father,  and  neither  revere  nor  ftand  in  awe  of  their 
parents.  Strangers  are  equalled  with  citizens, 
'i  he  teacher  fears  and  flatters  the  fcholars,  and 
the  fcholars  defpife  their  teachers  and  tutors.  The 
youth  refemble  the  more  advanced  in  years,  and 
rival  them  in  words  and  deeds.  7'he  old  men, 
fitting  down  with  the  young,  are  full  of  merri- 
ment and  pleafantry,  mimicking  the  youth,  that 
they  may  not  appear  to  be  morofe  and  dei'potic. 
The  {laves  are  no  iefs  free  than  thofe  who  purchafe 
them  ;  and  wives  have  a  perfed  equality  and  li- 
berty with  their  hufbands,  and  hulbands  with 
their  wives.— The  funi  of  all  thefe  things,  colled- 
cd  together,  make  the  fouls  of  the  citizens  fo  deli- 
cate, that  if  any  one  bring  near  to  them  any  thing 
of  fiavery,  they  are  filled  v/ith  indignation,  and 
cannot  endure  it  ;  and  at  length  they  regard  not 
the  lanvs,  written  or  unwritten,  that  no  one  whate- 
ver, by  any  manner  of  means,  may  become  their 
mafter.  This  is  that  government  fo  beautiful 
and  youthful,  whence  tyranny  fprings.  But  any 
thing  in  -excefs,    in  animal  or   vegetable   bodies, 
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ill  feafons  or  in  republics,  is  wont  to  cccafion  a 
-mighty  change  to  the  reverfe  ;  and  exceflive  li- 
berty Icems  to  cjiange  into  nothing  but  excefiive 
ilavery,  both  with  a  private  peifon  '^nd  a  city. 
>Thus  licentioufnefs  dellroys  the  democracy.  Out 
of  no  other  republic  is  tyranny  conftituted  but 
out  of  democracy  ;  and  out  of  the  moil  excefiive 
Jiberty,  the  greatefl  and  moft  favage  flavery.  The 
race  of  idle  and  profufe  men,  one  part  of  vvhicli 
was  more  brave,  and  were  leaders,  the  other  more 
cowardly,  and  followers,  we  compared  to  drones, 
fome  with  ftings,  others  with  none.  Thefe  two 
fpringing  up  in  a  republic,  raife  difturbance,  as 
phlegm  and  bile  in  a  natural  body.  Let  us  di- 
vide a  democratic  city  into  three,  as  it  really  is  ; 
for  one  fuch  fpecies  as  the  above  grows  through, 
licentioufnefs  in  it,  no  lefs  than  in  the  oligarchic, 
but  is  much  more  fierce  :  in  oligarchy,  becaufe  it 
IS  not  in  places  of  honour,  but  is  debarred  from  the 
niagiHracies,  it  is  unexercifed,  and  does  not  be- 
come ftrong  ;  but  in  a  democracy  this  is  the  pre- 
fiding  party,  excepting  a  few  ;  and  now  it  fays 
and  does  the  moft  outrageous  thino-s.  Some  other 
party  is  now  always  feparated  from  the  multitude  ; 
and  while  the  whole  are  fomehow  in  purfuit  of 
gain,  fuch  as  are  the  moll  temperate  become  the 
wealthieil,  and  have  the  greateil  quantity  of  ho- 
ney ;  hence  the  greateft  quantity  of  honey,  and 
what  comes  with  the  greateil  eafe,  is  preffed  out 
of  thefe  by  the  drones.  Such  wealthy  people 
are  the  pailure  of  the  drones.  The  people  who 
mind  their  own  affairs,  and  meddle  not  with 
any  others,  who  have  not  much  property,  but 
yet  are  the  moll  numerous,  and  tJie  moll  pre- 
valent in  democracy,  n.vbene-ver  it  is  fully  ajfemblec, 
would  be  a  third  fpecies  :  but  it  will  not  often 
fully  aifemble,  if  it  dees  not  get  fome  ihare  of  the 
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honey.  It  doas,  however,  always  get  a  fliare,  for 
their  leaders  rob  thofe  who  have  fubllance,  and 
give  it  to  the  people,  that  they  may  have  the  moll- 
liiemfelves.  Theie,  then,  who  are  thus  defpoiled, 
are  obliged  to  defend  themfelves,  faying  and  doing 
all  they  can  among  the  people.  Others,  then,  give 
them  occalion  to  form  defigns  againft  the  people, 
and  fo  they  become  oligarchic,  even  although  they 
lliouid  ha\'e  no  inclii.-.-tion  to  introduce  a  change 
of  government  :  thence  tliey  go  to  accufations, 
law-fuics,  and  conteils,  one  with  another,  the  lead- 
ers flandering,  and  the  drones  llinging. 

The  people  are  wont  always  to  {^t  feme  one  ia 
a  confpicuous   manner  over  themfelves,   to  cherifh 
him,  and  greatly  to  increafe  his    power.     When- 
ever a  tyrant  rifes,  it  is  from  this  root,   and  from 
nothing  clfe,  that  he  blofToms.      What  then  is  the 
beginning  of  a  change,  from  a  prefident  into  a  ty- 
rant ?— The  wolf  in  the  temple  of  Arcadia,   dedi- 
cated   to    Lycaean    )upiter,    had     this    infcription, 
**  That  whoever  tailed  human  entrails,  mixed  with 
other  facrifices,    necefiarily    became  a   wolf."     In 
the  fame  manner,   he  who,   being  prefident  of  the 
people,     and    receiving    an    extremely    fubmiflive 
multitude,    abftaineth    not    from    kindred    blood, 
but  unjuitly   accufing   them,    and    bringing    them 
into  courts  of  juilice,    ilains   himfelf  vv'ith   biood- 
flied,  and  banifnes  and  flays,  and  propofes  the  abo- 
lition of  debts,  and  divifion   of  lands  ; — muil:   not 
fuch  a  one  either  be  deftroyed  by  his  enemies,  or 
exercife  tyranny,  and,  from  being  a  man,  become 
a  wolf?     He  now  becomes   feditious  towards  thofe 
who  have   fubuance,   and  when  he  fails,    he  goes 
againft  his  enemies  with  open  force,  and  becomes 
an  accomplilhed  tyrant;  and  if  they  be  unable  to 
expel  him,  or  put  him   to   death  by  an  accufation 
before  the  city,  they  confpire  to   cut  him  off  pri- 
vately 
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vately  by  a  violent  deaths  On  this  account,  all 
thofe  who  mount  up  to  tyranny  invent  the  cele- 
brated tyrannical  demand  of  the  people,  certain 
guards  for  their  perfons,  that  the  aifillance  of  the 
people  may  be  fecured  to  them.  I'he  people, 
afraid  of  his  fafety,  but  fecure  as  to  their  own, 
grant  them.  Then  thofe  who  have  fubllance, 
and  the  crime  of  hating  the  people,  fiy  ;  and  if 
any  one  of  them  is  caught^  he  is  put  to  death. 
This  prefident  of  a  city,  thus  not  behaving  like' 
a  truly  great  man,  tumbles  down  many  others, 
and  fits  in  his  chair  a  confummate  tyrant,  inftead 
of  a  prefident  of  the  city.  Confider  now  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  man  and  the  city  in  which  fuch  a 
mortal  arifes :  in  the  firft  days,  he  fmiles,  and  fa- 
lutes  every  one  he  meets,  fays  he  is  no  tyrant,  pro- 
mifes  many  things,  both  in  private  and  in  public, 
frees  from  debts,  diftributes  lands,  both  to  the  peo- 
ple in  general  and  thofe  about  him,  afFefts  to  be 
mild,  and  of  the  patriot  fpirit,  towards  all.  But 
when  he  has  reconciled  to  bimfelf  fome  of  his  foreign 
enemies,  and  tranquillity  is  reftored,  he  raifes  wars, 
that  the  people  may  want  a  leader,  and  that,  being 
rendered  poor  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  they  may 
be  under  a  neceiTity  of  becoming  intent  on  a  daily 
iuilenance,  and  lefs  ready  to  confpire  againft  him. 
Jf  he  fufpeds  any  of  them,  who  are  of  free  fpirits, 
will  not  allow  him  to  govern,  in  order  to  have 
fome  pretext  for  deftroying  them,  he  expofes  them 
to  the  enemy.  On  thefe  accounts,  a  tyrant  is  al- 
ways under  a  neceflity  of  raifmg  war.  While  he 
is  doing  thefe  things,  he  muft  become  more  hate- 
ful to  his  citizens  :  fome  of  thofe  who  have  been 
promoted  along  with  him,  and  are  in  power,  fpeak 
out  freely,  both  to  him  and  among  themfelves, 
finding  fault  with  the  tranfadlions.  It  behoves  the 
tyrant  then  to  cut  off  all  thofe  who  are  of  a  more 
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manly  fplrit,  if  he  means  to  govern,  till  he  leave 
no  one,  friend  or  ^oCy  worth  any  thing  ;  he  muft 
carefully  obferve  who  is  courageous,  magnani- 
mous, wife,  rich,  and  of  neceffity  he  muft  be  an 
enemy  to  all  thefe,  and  lay  fnares,  until  he  cleanfe 
the  city  of  them.  Thus  he  muft  live  with  wicked 
people,  and  be  hated  by  them  too,  or  not  live  at 
all ;  the  more  he  is  hated,  the  more  guards  he  will 
want.  But  the  worthy  men  being  deftroyed,  the 
worfl:  muft  be  his  guards.  What  a  blefled  pof^ 
fcffion  !  But  this  army  of  the  tyrant,  fo  beautiful, 
fo  numerous,  and  multiform,  muft  be  maintained. 
]f  there  be  any  facred  things  in  the  city,  thefe  they 
will  fpend,  and  the  people  obliged  to  pay  the 
lighter  taxes.  "V\' hen  thefe  fail,  he  and  his  drunken, 
companions  and  aiTociates,  male  and  female,  (hall 
be  maintained  out  of  the  paternal  inheritance  ;  and 
the  people  who  have  made  the  tyrant  fliall  nourilh 
him.  If  the  people  be  enraged,  and  fay  that  they 
did  not  make  him  to  be  flaves  to  his  flaves,  but 
that  they  might  be  fet  at  liberty  from  the  rich  in 
the  city,  who  are  novv  called  good  and  worthy 
men,  and  order  him  and  his  companions  to  be 
gone  out  of  the  city,  as  a  father  drives  out  of  his 
houfe  his  fon,  with  his  tumultuary,  drunken  com- 
panions ;  then  indeed  the  people  fliall  know  what 
a  beaft  they  are  themfelves,  and  what  a  beaft  they 
have  generated,  hugged,  and  bred  up.  While 
they  are  the  weakerj  they  attempt  to  drive  out  the 
ftronger.  The  tyrant  will  ftrip  them  of  their  ar- 
mour. The  people,  defending  themfelves  againft 
the  fmoke  of  (lavery,  have  fallen  into  the  hre  of 
defpotifm  ;  inftead  of  that  excefiive  and  unfeafona;* 
ble  liberty,  embracing  the  moft  rigorous  and  wretcH- 
ed  flavery  of  bondmen.— Ihus,  to  fpeak  mode|,l;ly, 
we  have  fufticrently  ftiewn  how  tyranny  arifes  out  of 
democracy,  and  what  it  is  after  it  is  rifen. 

EiiD    OF    THE    EIGHTH    BOOK, 
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T  H  E     N  I  N  T  H     B  O  O  K . 

THE  tyrannical  man  himfelf  remains  yet  to 
be  confidered,  in  what  manner  he  rifes  out  of 
the  democratic,  and  what  kind  of  man  he  is,  and 
whether  he  is  wretched  or  happy  ;  of  thofe  plea- 
furcs  and  defires  which  are  not  neceflary,  Jhme  are 
repugnant  to  laxv  ;  thefe  indeed  appear  to  fpring 
up  in  every  one,  but  being  chajiifed  by  the  lanvs, 
and  the  better  defires,  al-ong  with  reafon,  they 
cither  forfake  fome  men  altogether,  or  are  lefs  in 
number,  and  feeble ;  in  others  they  are  in  greater 
number,  and  more  powerful.  Thefe  lawlefs  de- 
fires are  fuch  as  are  excited  in  fleep,  when  the 
rational  part  of  the  foul  which  governs  it  is  aileep, 
and  the  part  which  is  brutal  and  favage,  being 
iilled  with  meats  and  drunkenneis,  frilks  about, 
and  pulhing  away  Deep,  wants  to  go  and  accom- 
pliili  its  pradices ;  in  fuch  a  one  ic  dares  to  do 
every  thing,  as  being  loofed  and  difengaged  from 
all  modelty  and  difcretion  ;  for  it  fcrupies  not  the 
embraces,  as  it  imagines,  of  gods,  men,  orbeafts; 
nor  to  kill  any  one  ;  in  one  word,  is  wanting  in 
no  folly  nor  impudence.  There  is  in  every  one 
a  certain  fpecies  of  defines,  which  is  terrible,  fa- 
vage, and  irregular,  even  in  fome  who  feem  to  us 
to  be  entirely  moderate. 

Recoiled  now  what  kind  of  man  we  faid  the 
democratic  one  was  ;  educated  from  his  infancy 
under  a  parfimonious  father,  who  valued  i;.e  a- 
varicious  defires  alone  j  but  being  afterwards  con- 
verfant  with  thofe  who  are  more  refined,  run- 
ning into  their  manner,  and  all  fort  of  infolence, 
from  a  deteftation  of  his  father's  pai  fimony  j  how- 
ever, having  a  better  natural  temper  than  thofe 
who  corrupt  him,  and  being  drawn  oppofite  ways, 
he  fettles  into  a  manner  in  the  middle  of  both,  and 
participating  moderately,  as  he  imagines,  of  each 
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of  them,  he  leads  a  life  neither  illiberal  nor  licen- 
tious, becoming  a  democratic  man  from  an  arillo- 
cratic.     His  fon  is  educated  in  his  manners,  but 
the  fame  things  happening  to  him  as  to  his  father, 
he  is  drawn  into  all  kinds  of  licentioufnefs,  which 
is  termed,  however,  by  thofe  who  draw  him  off, 
the  moil  complete   liberty.     His  father,    the   do- 
meilics,    and   others,    are   aiding   to   thofe   defires 
which  are  in   the  middle  :    but  when  the  tyrant' 
makers  have  no  hopes   of  retaining   the  youth  in 
their  power  any   other  way,  they  contrive  to  ex- 
cite in  him  a  certain  love,  which  prefides  over  the 
indolent   defires,    and   fuch  as   miniiier  readily  to 
their  pleafares  ;    and   when   other  defires   make  a 
noife   sbout  him,    full  of  their  odours  and    per- 
fumes,   and  crowns  and  v^ines,  and  the  pleafures 
of  the  moll   diiTolute  kind,  then   truly   he  is  fur- 
rounded   with  madnefs   as  a  life  guard,  and  that 
pi-efident  of  the   foul  rages  with  phrenzy,  till  he 
kills  all   modcily,  is  cleanfed  of  temperance,  and 
filled   with   additional  madnefs.     Thjs   is  the  for- 
mation of  a  tyrannical  man.      After  this  there  are 
feailings  among  them,  and  revellings,  banquetting, 
and  miftreHes,  and  all  fuch  things  as  may  be  ex- 
pelled  where  the  tyrants  love,  drunkenncfs,  and 
madnefs,  govern  all  in  the  foul.     After  this  there 
is    borrowing    and    pillaging    of     fubftance,     and 
fearching  for  every  thing  which  they  are  able,  by 
rage  and  phrenzy,  deceit  and  violence,  to  carry  off; 
pilfering   and   beguiling   parents.     When  the  fub- 
ftance  of  father   and   mother  fails,  he   will  break 
into  houfes,  rob  in  the  flreets,  rifle  temples.     Thofe 
defires  which  heretofore  were  only  loofe  from  their 
flavery    in   fleep,    when  he  was  yet  under  the  la^vs 
and  his  father,  when  under  democratic  government, 
now,   when  he  is  tyrannized  over  by   his  paflions, 
fliall  be  ecjuall/  as  loofe  when  he  is  awake,  aad 
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from  no  horrid  llaughter  or  deed  fhall  he  abftain  ; 
but  the  tyrant  within  him,  living  ^without  any  re- 
Jlraint  of  laiv  and  go'vernment^  fhall  lead  him  on  to 
every  mad  attempt.  Such  as  thefe  eftablilh  as  ty- 
rant, the  man  who  among  them  hath  himfelf  mofl 
of  the  tyrant,  and  ia  greateil  ftrength  within  his 
own  foul.  If  the  city  reluds,  he  fhall  bring  in  o- 
ther  young  people,  and  cbaftife  his  formerly  beloved 
mother  and  father  country y  as  the  Cretans  fay.  But 
liberty  and  true  friendfliiip  the  tyrannic  difpofition 
never  tafted.  Let  us  finifh  then  our  worft  man. 
He  will  be  awake  fuch  as  we  defcribed  him  afleep, 
and  he  who  appears  the  mofl  wicked,  fhall  really 
be  the  moll  wretched  ;  as  many  men  as  many 
minds  ;  as  city  is  to  city,  as  to  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs,  fo  will  man  be  to  man  ;  kingly  government 
is  the  befl,  and  tyranny  is  the  worll.  No  city  is 
more  wretched  than  that  which  is  under  tyranny, 
nor  any  more  happy  than  that  under  regal  power. 
Both  the  city  and  the  tyranr  fhall  be  flavifh,  poor, 
timorous  ;  and  you  will  find  more  lamentations 
and  groans,  weepings  and  torments,  than  in  any 
other  city.  We  Jhould  net  merely  conjeilure  about 
tnatters  of  fuch  importance,  but  tncf  thoroughly  enquire 
into  them,  by  rea  Coning  of  this  kind,  for  the  enquiry 
is  concerning  the  mojl  important  matter,  a  good  life 
and  a  bad. 

Such  private  men  as  are  rich,  and  pofTefs  many 
Haves,  have  this  refemblance  at  Icall  of  tyrants, 
that  they  rule  over  many  :  if  they  live  fecurely, 
and  are  not  afraid  of  their  domellics,  it  is  becaufe 
the  whole  city  gives  a^ill:ance  to  each  particular 
man  :  but  if  a  god  fhould  lift  a  man,  his  wife  and 
children,  with  fifty  flaves,  out  of  the  city,  and  \tX. 
them  down  in  a  defart,  in  what  kind  of  fear  would 
he  be  about  himfelf,  his  wife  and  children,  left 
they  fhould  be  deIlroye4  by  the  domefucs ! 

Such 
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Such,  and  much  worfe,  is  the  tyrant  in  his  ty- 
rannical city  ;— envious,  faithlefs,  cowardly,  un- 
juil,  unfriendly,  unholy,  and  a  fink  and  breeder 
of  all  wickednefs. 

Now  tell  me  which  is  the  firfl:  and  which  the 
laft,  as  to  happinefs,  the  regal,  the  ambitious,  the 
oligarchic,  the  democratic,  and  the  tyrannic  man 
and  city.     The  beft  and  juftelt  is  the  happiefl. 

Thus,  Sir,  you  have  fome  of  Plato's  fentiments 
of  morals  and  politics  ;  how  much  they  are  to  Mr. 
Target's  purpofe,  we  may  Tnevv  ki  another  letter  : 
mesa  time  1  am,  U^% 


LETTER      XXXIV. 

My  dear  Sir, 

IPromifed  yoa  to  add  to  the  refearches  of  Po- 
lybius  and  Plato,  concerning  the  mutability  of 
governments,  thofe  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who,  as 
he  tells  us,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1565,  in  the 
7th  of  Eliz.  and  51ft  year  of  his  age,  was  ambaf- 
iador  from  that  queen  to  the  court  of  France,  and 
then  publifhed  **  The  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land,'' not  as  Plato  maJe  his  Republic,  Xenophon 
his  Kingdom  of  Perfia,  or  Sir  1  homas  Moore  his 
Utopia,  feigned  commonwealths,  fucfi  as  never  were 
nor  fhall  be,  vain  imaginations,  phantafies  of  phi- 
lofophers,  but  as  England  flood,  and  was  governed 
at  that  day. 

In  his  7th  chapter,  and   the  two  following,  he 
gives  us  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  a  kingdom, 

an 
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an  ariftocracy,  and  democracy.  The  third  he  fap- 
pofes  to  grow  naturally  out  cf  the  fecand,  and  the 
fecond  out  of  the  iiril:,  which  originated  in  patri- 
archal siuhority.  But  as  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able, either  in  favour  of  our  fyiiem  or  againll  it, 
1  /hould  not  have. quoted  the  book  in  this  place, 
but  for  1 1)6  fake  of  its  tide.  Tlie  conftitution  of 
England  is  in  truth  a  republic,  and  has  been 
ever  fo  confidered  by  foreigners,  and  by  the  moll 
learned  and  cnliehtened  En<>li(hmen,  although  the 
word  commoniveaith  has  become  unj-opular  and 
odious,  fince  the  unfaccefsful  and  injudicious  at- 
tempts to  abolifn  monarchy  aiid  ariiiocracy,  be- 
tween the  vcars  1640  and  i66o. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  make  a  few  obfervations 
upon  the  difcourfes  of  Plato  and  Polybius,  and 
fnew  how  forcibly  they  prove  the  neceffity  of  per- 
manent laws,  to  reftrain  the  pafiions  and  vices  of 
men,  and  to  fecure  to  the  citizens  the  blefTmgs 
of  fociety,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties  ;  and  the  neceffity 
of  different  orders  of  men  with  various  and  op- 
pofitc  powers,  prerogatives,  and  privileges,  to 
watch  over  one  another,  to  balance  each  other, 
and  to  compel  each  other  at  all  times  to  be  real 
guardians  of  ths  laws. 

Every  citizen  mull  look  up  to  the  laws,  as  his 
mailer,  his  guardian,  and  his  inend  ;  and  when- 
ever any  of  his  fellow  citizens,  whether  magillrates 
or  fubjetTts,  attempt  to  d^*;rive  him  of  his  right, 
he  mufl  appeal  to  the  laws  ;  if  the  ariiiocracy 
encroach,  he  muft  appeal  to  the  democracy  ;  if 
ihey  are  divided,  he  muil  appeal  to  the  monarchical 
power  to  decide  between  them,  by  joining  with 
"that  which  adheres  to  the  laws  ;  if  tlie  democracy 
is  on  the  fcramble  for  power,  he  muil  appeal  to 
the  ariiiocracy  and  the  monarchy,  which,  by  unit- 
ing* 
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ing,  may  reftrain  it.  If  the  regal  authority  pre- 
funies  too  far,  he  mull:  appeal  to  the  other  two. 
Without  three  divifions  of  power,  llarioned  to  watch 
each  other,  and  compare  each  other's  conduct  with 
the  laws,  it  will  be  impoinble  that  the  laws  ihould 
at  all  times  preferve  their  authority,  and  govern  all 
men. 

Plato  has  fufficiently  afTerted  the  honour  of  the 
lav\s.  and  the  neceffity  of  proper  guardians  of  them  ; 
but  has  no  where  delineated  the  various  orders  of 
guardians,  and  the  neceffity  of  a  balance  between 
them  :  he  has,  neverthelefs,  given  us  premifes,  from 
whence  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  fuch  orders  and 
equipoifes  may  be  inferred  j  he  has  fhevvn  how  na- 
turally every  fimple  fpecies  of  government  degene- 
rates. The  ariftocracy,  or  ambitious  republic,  be- 
comes immediately  an  oligarchy— What  ihall  be 
done  to  prevent  it  ?  Place  two  guardians  of  the 
laws  to  v/atch  the  ariftocracy  :  one,  in  the  fhape  of 
a  king,  on  one  fide  of  it  j  another,  in  the  Ihape  of 
a  democratical  aflembly,  on  the  other  fide.  The 
ariilocracy,  become  an  oligarchy,  changes  into  a 
democrac)'— How  Ihall  it  be  prevented  ?  By  giving 
the  natural  ariilocracy  in  fociety  its  rational  and 
juft  weight,  and  by  giving  it  a  regal  power  to  ap- 
peat  to,  againil  the  fnadnefs  of  the  people.  .De- 
mocracy becomes  a  tyranny— How  Ihall  this  be 
prevented  ?  ^y  gi'>'ing  it  an  able  independent  ally 
in  an  ariftocratical  affembly,  v/ith  whom  it  may 
unite  againft  the  unjuit  and  illegal  defigns  of  any 
one  man. 
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LETTER      XXXV. 

ANCIENT    DEMOCRATIC  A  L 
REPUBLICS. 

CARTHAGE. 

My  dear  Sir, 

IN  order  to  (hew  the  theory  of  Socrates,  as  re- 
ported by  Piato,  in  a  clearer  light ;  and  to  be 
convinced,  that  he  has  not  exaggerated  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  mutability  in  the  characters  of 
men,  and  the  forms  of  government  ;  we  (hould 
look  into  the  hillory  of  thofe  ancient  republics, 
from  whence  he  drew  his  obfervations  and  reafon- 
ings.  Although  it  is  probable  that  Greece  was 
his  principal  theatre,  yet  we  may  reafonably  fup- 
pofe  that  Carthage,  and  a  multitude  of  other  re- 
publics in  Italy,  befides  that  of  Rome,  were  not 
unknov/n  to  him. 

The  hiftory  of  Greece  fhould  be  to  our  coun- 
trymen, what  is  called  in  many  families  on  the 
continent  a  boudoir  ;  an  octagonal  apartment  in  a 
houfe,  with  a  full-lengrh  mirror  on  every  fide, 
and  another  in  the  cieling.  The  ufe  of  it  is, 
when  any  of  the  young  ladies,  or  young  gentle- 
men, if  you  will,  are  at  any  time  a  litde  out  of 
humour,  they  may  retire  to  a  place,  where,  in 
whatever  dire<5lion  they  turn  their  eyes,  they  fee 
their  own  faces  and  figures  multiplied  without 
end.     By  thus  beholding  their  own  beautiful  per- 
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ions,  and  feeing  at  the  fame  time  the  deformity 
brought  upon  them  by  their  anger,  they  may  re^ 
co.er  their  tempers  and  their  charms  together. 
A  few  fhort  fketches  of  the  ancient  republics 
will  ferve  to  Ihcvv,  net  only  that  the  orders  we 
defend  were  coaimon  to  all  of  them  ;  that  the 
profperity  and  duration  of  each  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  care  taken  to  balance  them  ;  and  that 
they  all  were  indebted,  for  their  frequent  fedi- 
tions,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  corruption,  and 
their  decline  and  fa'l,  to  the  imperfedion  of  their 
orders,   and  their  defefts  in  the  balance. 

As  there  are  extant  no  writings  of  any  Cartha- 
ginian philofopher,  ftatefman,  or  hiliorian,  we 
have  no  exad  information  concerning  the  form  of 
their  commonwealth,  but  what  appears  in  a  few 
hints  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  Their  com- 
merce and  riches,  their  empire  of  the  fea,  and 
extenfive  dominion  of  two  thoufand  miles  on  the 
fea-coaft,  their  obflinate  military  contelts  with 
Rome,  and  the  long  duration  of  their  govern- 
ment, prove  both  that  their  population  and  power 
were  very  great,  and  their  coniiitution  good  ;  ef- 
pecially  as,  for  the  fpace  of  five  hundred  years, 
their  tranquillity  was  never  interrupted  **y  fedi- 
tion,  nor  their  liberties  attempted  by  the  ambition 
of  any  of  their  citizens. 

The  national  charafter  was  military,  as  well  as 
commercial  ;  and,  although  they  were  avaricious, 
they  were  not  efFeminate. 

The  monarchical  power  was  in  two  fuifetes, 
the  arifiocratical  in  the  fenate,  and  the  .,emocra- 
tical  was  held  by  the  people  in  a  body.  Tliefe 
are  faid  to  have  been  nicely  balanced,  but  we 
know  not  in  what  manner.  The  chief  magiilrates 
were  annually  ele'iled  by  the  people.     The  fena- 
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tors  were  eleded  too,  and,  although  it  is  not  cer- 
tain, it  is  mofl  probable,  by  the  people  ;  but  it 
appears,  that  three  qualifications  were  indifpcn- 
fable  in  every  fenator — birth,  merir,  and  wealth  : 
this  laft  requifite  rendered  commerce  honourable, 
even  in  the  firil  of  the  patricians  and  fenators 
th'emfelves,  and  animated  the  commercial  genius 
of  the  nation.  This  government  thus  far  refem- 
bles  thofe  of  the  United  States  of  America  more 
than  any  other  of  the  ancient  republics,  perhaps 
more  than  any  of  the  modern  :  but  when  we  en- 
quire for  the  balance,  it  is  not  to  be  found.  The 
iufFetes  had  not  more  authority  than  Roman  con- 
fuis ;  they  had  but  a  part  of  the  executive  power, 
and  none  of  the  legislative  :  much  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  all  the  legillative,  was  in  the  fenate  and 
people. — The  balance  then  could  only  be  betv/een 
the.fe  two.  Now  it  is  impoiTible  to  balance  two 
afTemblies,  without  introducing  a  third  power ; 
one  or  other  will  be  moil  powerful,  and  which- 
ever it  is,  it  will  continually  fcramble  till  it  gets 
the  whole  :  in  fadl,  the  people  htre  had  the 
•whole,  as  much  as  in  any  of  our  ftatcs  ;  fo  that 
U'hile  the  citizens  were  uncorrupted,-  and  gave 
their  v«>tes  honeftly  for  fuifetes  and  fenators,  all 
went  well:  and  it  is  extremely  remarkable,  that 
with  all  their  acknowledged  eagernefs  for  money, 
this  people  were  fo  many  centuries  untainted  with 
luxury  and  venality  ;  and  preferved  their  primi- 
tive frugality  of  manners,  and  integrity  in  elec- 
pons.  A&  to  the  Roman  accufations  of  inlince- 
rity,  there  is  no  more  reafon  to  believe  them, 
than  there  v/ould  be  to  believe  a  Carthaginian 
who  fhould  retort  the  reproach.  This,  as  well 
?.s  other  inftances,  may  lead  us  to  doubt  the  uni- 
yerfaiity  of  the  dodrine,  that  commerce  corrupts 
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manners.  There  was  another  remarkable  inlH- 
tution,  that  the  fenate  iliould  always  be  una- 
nimous ;  and  if  any  one  fenator  infiTted  upon  his 
own  opinion,  againlt  all  the  reH,  there  could  be 
no  dfcifion,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  people.— 
This  agr.in  gave  a  ilrong  democratical  caft  to 
the  conftitution.  Such  a  tendency  could  only  be 
balanced  by  the  laws,  which,  requiring  a  large 
fortune  for  cxeYy  fenator  and  public  ofiicer,  in 
order  to  fiipport  his  dignity,  and  fecure  him 
againfl  the  temptations  to  corruption,  confined 
the  choice  to  tlie  f  rll  families  and  abilities  united. 
—This  was  liable  to  great  objciflion  ;  becatife 
great  abilities  might  cfcen  be  poiTeffed  by  men  of 
obfcurer  original,  and  fmaller  property,  who 
v/ere  thereby  excluded.  To  this  law,  neverthe- 
lefs,  may  be  afcribed  the  duration  of  the  re- 
public. 

Another  rema3kable  check,  which  was  perhaps 
the  original  model  from  whence  the  Venetian  in- 
quifition  was  copied,  was  a  committee  of  one 
hundred  and  four  members  of  the  fenate,  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  ambition  of  the  great  fami- 
lies. To  this  body  all  their  admirals  and  gene- 
rals were  required  to  render  an  account  of  their 
condud  at  the  end  of  every  year. 

Out  of  this  body  were  eleded  a  fub-committee 
of  five,  who  had  very  great  power:  their  office 
was  for  life  ;  and  they  filled  up  their  own  vacan- 
cies out  of  the  one  hundred  and  four,  and  all 
the  vacancies,  even  in  the  one  hundred  and  four, 
out  of  the  fenate ;  they  had  the  fupreme  tribu- 
nal of  criminal  jurifdidion.  This  power  muft 
have  been  terrible  to  all  ;  to  the  people,  fenate, 
and  fufretes  ;  yet  it  was  the  check  which  pre- 
ferved    the   Hate   from   fedition   and   convulfions. 

It 
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It  grew  unpopular ;  and  the  law  v/hich  at  lad 
made  it  annual  and  elective,  probably  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  by 
changing  the  balance,  and  introducing  the  domi- 
?:atio  plebis.  The  balances  in  this,  the  moil  demo- 
cratical republic  of  antiquity,  contrived  by  the 
people  themfelves  to  temper  their  own  power, 
are  extremely  rem.arkable  :  the  fufFetes  reprefent- 
ed,  like  the  confuls  at  Rome,  the  m.ajefty  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  had  a  fliare  of  executive  au- 
thority 5  the  council  of  five  had  criminal  jurifdic- 
tion,  and  inquiiitorial  power  ;  the  one  hundred 
and  four  were  a  body  chofen  out  of  the  fenate, 
by  the  five,  for  their  fupport ;  then  coRies  the 
fenate  at  large  ;  aiid,  laft  of  all,  the  people  at 
large.  Here  are  five  orders  completely  diftlnd, 
befides  the  necelTary  legal  qualification  of  great 
wealth  :  yet  all  thefe  checks,  although  they  pre- 
ferved  the  ftate  five  hundred  years,  could  not 
prolong  its  period  above  feven  hundred  ;  becaufe, 
after  ail,  the  balance  was  not  natural,  nor  effec- 
tual. The  executive  power  was  not  feparated 
from  the  legifiarive  ;  nor  the  different  parts  of  the 
legiflature  properly  divided  or  balanced  :  the  ex- 
ecutive power  and  judicial  were  both  chiefly  in 
legiilative  hands. 

The  noble  families,  thus  fecured  in  poffeffion 
both  of  legiilative  and  executive  power,  could 
not  be  rellraincd  by  all  the  ligam.ents  which  had 
been  contrived  to  preferve  the  equipoife  between 
them  and  the  people  :  they  divided  into  two  fac- 
tions, with  the  family  of  Hanno  at  the  head  of 
one,  and  that  of  Barcas  of  the  other  ;  firft  at- 
tacked the  council  of  five,  vvhofe  power  was  un- 
popular, as  well  as  odious  to  the  nobles  ;  eafily 
procured  a,  law  to  make  that    annually  eledive, 

or 
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or,  in  other  words,  an  inftrument  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  prevailing  fadlion,  as  fuch  a  fmall  bo- 
dy, fo  changeable,  muft  ever  be  ;  and  over-turned 
the  conftitution.  The  Romans  had  all  the  advan- 
tage of  thefc  difTenfions  in  the  war,  by  which  they 
finally  dellroyed  their  rival  power  fo  efFedually,  that 
fcarce  a  trace  of  it  remains  to  be  feen,  even  in  ru- 
ins. Their  virtues  were  not  extinguifhed  to  the 
J'aft,  and  fome  of  the  greateft  examples  of  patriot- 
ifm  and  heroifm  were  exhibited  even  in  their  ex- 
piring agonies. 


LETTER      XXXVr. 

ANCIENT    ARISTOCRATICAL 
REPUBLICS. 


ROME. 


My  dear  Sir, 

lONYSIUS  Halicarnaflenlis  has  not  only 
given  us  his  own  judgment,  that  the  mofi: 
perfed  form  of  government  is  that  which  con- 
fifts  of  an  equal  mixture  of  monarchy,  ariftocra- 
cy,  and  democracy,  in  the  fpeech  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Valerius,  but  has  repeated  the 
fame  fentiment,  in  his  own  name,  in  other  parts 
of  his  work.  In  the  ieventh  fe6tion  of  his  fe- 
coiid   book   of  the  Roman  Antiquities,    he  fays 
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of  Romulus,  that  he  was  extremely  capable  of 
inftituting  the  moll  perfect  forrn  of  govern- 
ment.  Ax\6.  again,  "  I  fhall  iiril  fpeak  of  the 
form  of  government  he  inlHtuted,  which  1  look 
upon,  of  all  oihers,  to  be  the  moll  felf-fuffi- 
cient  to  anfwer  all  ihe  ends  both  of  peace  and 
war."  This  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  arifto- 
cracy,  and  democracy,  extolled  by  Polybius  ;  and 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Lycurgus,  infti- 
tuted  at  Sparta  about  one  hundred  years  before. 
As  the  conftitutions  of  Rome  and  Sparta  lafted 
fo  many  centuries  longer  than  others  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  produced  elFeds  fo  amazing  upon 
the  human  charader,  we  may  rationally  afcribe 
that  duration,  and  thofe  effeds,  to  this  compofi- 
tion,  although  the  balance  was  very  imperfeft  in 
both.  The  legal  power,  both  of  the  kings  and 
people,  in  both,  were  unequal  to  that  of  the  fe- 
nate,  and  therefore  the  predominant  character  in 
both  was  ariftocracy.  In  Sparta,  the  influence 
of  the  monarchy  and  democracy  was  derived 
chiefly  from  the  oath  taken  by  the  kings  and 
ephori  to  fupport  each  other.— ——An  authority 
founded  thus  in  opinion,  in  religion,  or  rather 
fuperflition,  not  in  legal  power,  would  keep  the 
fen  ate  in  fome  awe,  but  not  in  any  certain  re- 
ftraint. 

Romulus  divided  all  the  people  into  three 
parts,  and  appointed  a  perfon  of  the  firft  rank  to 
be  the  chief  of  each  of  them.  Then  he  fubdi- 
vided  each  of  thefe  into  ten  others,  and  appoint- 
ed as  many  of  the  bravefl  men  to  be  the  leaders 
of  thefe.  The  greater  divifions  he  called  tribes, 
and  the  Iefl!er  curiae  :  the  commanders  of  the 
tribes  were  called  tribuuv,  and  thofe  of  the  cu- 
riae,   curiones.      He  then  divided  the  land  into 
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thirty  portions,  and  gave  one  of  them  to  each 
curia.  He  diftinguilhed  thofe  who  were  eminent 
for  their  birth,  virtues,  and  riches  :  and  to  thefe 
he  gave  the  name  of  fathers.  The  obfcure,  the 
mean,  and  the  poor,  he  called  plebeians,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  government  at  Athens,  where,  at 
that  time,  thofe  who  were  diftinguiihed  by  their 
birth  and  fortune  were  called  "  well-born,"  to 
whom  the  adminiftration  of  government  was  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  reft  of  the  people,  who  had  no 
Ihare  in  it,  *'  hufbandmen."  Romulus  appoint- 
ed the  patricians  to  be  priefts,  magillrates,  and 
judges.  The  inftitution,  by  which  every  plebeian 
was  allowed  to  choofe  any  patrician  for  his  pa- 
tron, introduced  an  intercourfe  of  good  offices 
between  thefe  orders,  made  the  patricians  emulate 
each  other  in  adls  of  civility  and  humanity  to 
their  clients,  and  contributed  to  preferve  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  Rome  in  fo  remarkable  a  man- 
ner, that  in  all  the  contefts  which  happened  for 
fix  hundred  and  twenty  years,  they  never  proceed- 
ed to  bloodfhed. 

The  king,  according  to  the  inftitution  of  Ro- 
mulus, had  feveral  important  fundtions,  viz.  i. 
Supremacy  in  religion,  ceremonies,  facriiices,  and 
worfhip.  2.  TJie  guardianfhip  of  the  laws,  and 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  all  cafes,  whether 
founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  civil  law : 
he  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  greatefl  crimes 
in  perfon,  leaving  the  leifer  to  the  fenate  ;  and 
to  obferve,  that  no  errors  were  committed  in  their 
judgments  :  he  was  to  affemble  both  the  fenate 
and  the  people  ;  to  deliver  his  opinion  firft,  and 
purfue  the  refolutions  of  the  majority— -Romulus, 
however,  wifely  avoided  that  remarkable  iJpartan 
abfurdity,  of  two  kings. 

The 
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The  fenate  were  to  deliberate,  and  determine, 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  all  queilions  which  the 
king  fhould  propofe  to  them.  This  inftitution 
alfo  Romulus  took  from  the  conftitution  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  The  kings,  in  both  conftitu- 
tions,  were  fo  far  from  being  abfolute,  that  they 
had  not  the  whole  executive  power,  nor  any  ne- 
gative upon  the  legiflature  ;  in  fhort,  the  whole 
power  of  the  government  was  veiled  in  the  fe- 
nate. 

The  people  had  three  privileges ;  to  choofe 
magiftrates  (yet  all  the  great  employments  muft 
be  confined  to  the  patricians)  ;  to  ena^l  laws ;  and 
to  determine  concerning  war,  when  propofed  by 
the  king:  but  the  concurrence  of  the  fenate  being 
iieceffary  to  give  a  fandion  to  their  deciiions,  their 
power  was  not  without  controul. 

To  feparate  the  executive  from  the  Icgiflative 
power,  and  the  judicial  from  both,  and  to  give 
the  king,  the  fenate,  and  people,  each  a  negative 
in  the  legiflature,  is  fo  fimple,  and  to  us  appears 
fo  obvious  an  improvement  of  this  plan,  that  it  is 
furprizing  it  did  not  occur  to  Romulus,  as  well 
as  to  Lycurgus  :  but  in  thofe  early  times,  per- 
haps neither  kings,  nor  nobles,  nor  people,  were 
willing  to  have  their  prerogatives  and  privileges 
fo  exadlly  afcertained.  The  nobles,  in  both  na- 
tions, had  almoll  all  the  influence,  and  were  no 
doubt  as  jealous  of  royal  as  they  were  of  popu- 
lar power.  It  is  certain  that,  although  the  go- 
vernment was  called  monarchical,  it  was  in  rea- 
lity arillocratical  in  an  high  degree.  There  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  arifiocratical  art,  in  the 
manner  of  obtaining  the  determination  of  the 
people  :  they  were  not  permitted  to  vote  in  one 
common  aflembly ;  they  were  called  in  their  cu- 
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ria; ;  the  majority  of  voces  in  a  curiae  decided  its 
voice  ;  and  a  majority  of  curiae  was  the  refolve-^of 
the  uhole  people. 

Had  i>.omulus  died  in  peace,  and  left  a  fon, 
his  monarchy  would  probably  have  defcended  in 
his  family  :  but  a  conteft  arofe  immediately  here 
(as  it  has  done  in  all  other  nations  where  the  peo- 
ple had  not  a  negative,  and  where  the  executive 
■  power  has  been  partly  in  the  hands  of  a  king, 
and  partly  in  a  fenate)  between  the  king  and  tlie 
nobles  ;  and  Romulus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
patricians,  for  aiming,  as  they  pretended,  at  more 
power  than  his  fhare.  This  enabled  the  patri- 
cians to  carry  their  firft  point  ;  for  it  is  always 
the  firil:  point  of  the  ariflocracy  to  make  the  firft 
magiftrate  eicdive  :  in  this  they  are  always  at  firft 
joined  by  the  people  ;  but,  after  feeing  the  ufe 
which  the  nobles  make  of  thefe  eledUons  a  few 
times,  the  people  theaifelves  have  always  made  it 
hereditary. 

Numa  was  chofen,  a  man  of  peace,  piety,  and 
humanity,  who  had  addrefs  enough  to  make  the 
nobles  and  people  believe  that  he  was  married  to 
the  goddefs  Egeria,  and  received  from  his  celeftial 
confort  all  his  laws  and  meafures. 

Tullius  Hoftilius,  a  man  of  great  merit,  was 
chofen  in  his  Head  ;  but  after  a  glorious,  at  leaft 
a  vidorious,  reign  of  thirty- two  years,  was  mur- 
dered by  the  patricians,  headed  by  Ancus  Mar- 
cius,  grandfon  of  Numa  by  his  only  daughter, 
who  thought  his  family-right  prior  to  that  of 
Tullius. 

Ancus  was  eledted  king,  and  died  a  natural 
death. 

Lucius  Tarquinius,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight 
years,  in  which  he  had  enlarged  the  territory, 
beautified  the  city,  and  ihewn  himfelf  worthy  of 

the 
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the  crown,  was  alTafiinated  in  his  palace  by  tVe 
two  fens  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  had  learned  the 
family  policy  :  bu:  their  projefl  was  unfortunate  ; 
the  people  loved  Lucius,  executea  the  inftiuments 
of  the  murder,  banimed  the  two  fons  of  Ancus, 
and  confifcated  their  eiiates. 

Servius  Tullius,  who  had  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lucius,  was  now  elevated  to  the  throne 
by  the  people,  much  againrt  the  will  of  the  fe- 
nate  and  patricians,  becaufe  Lucius  was  not  one 
of  tiiem,  but  of  Greek  extraction.  Tullius  v.as 
chiefly  fupported  by  the  people,  always  dilagree- 
able  to  the  patricians,  who  held  his  advancement 
to  the  throne  to  be  illegal.  The  adminiftration 
of  Tullius  is  an  artful  fyllem  of  duplicity,  to 
preferve  his  charadler  of  the  man  of  the  people, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  appeafe  the  fury  of  the 
patricians,  by  really  undermining  the  authority 
of  the  people,  and  throwing  the  whole  power 
into  their  hands.  In  purfuance  of  his  prin- 
ciple to  pleafe  both  fides,  he  made  excellent 
equitable  regulations  for  regillering  the  people, 
eftablifhing  a  militia,  and  proportioning  the  bur- 
dens of  war  according  to  the  property  and  abi- 
lities of  all  ranks  ;  but  he  fub  divided  the  fix 
clafles  into  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  cen- 
turies :  the  firft  clafs  was  compofed  wholly  of 
the  rich,  and  contained  ninety  eight  of  the  cen- 
turies :  If  the  centuries  of  the  firft  clafs  were 
unanimous,  as  they  generally  v/ere,  they  carried 
every  point  by  a  majority  of  three  ;  if  they  dif- 
agreed,  the  centuries  of  the  fecond  clafs  were 
called  ;  if  they  difagreed,  the  third  came  for- 
ward ;  and  fo  on,  till  ninety-feven  centuries  a- 
greed  :  if  the  numbers  continued  equal,  ninety- 
fix  to  ninety-fix,  the  fixth  clafs  was  called,  which 
was  compofed  wholly  of  the  poorefl:  people,  and 

contained 
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contained   but  one  century  ;    but  even  the  votes 
ot  the  fourth  clais  v^ciq  rarely  called  for,  and  the 
votes  of"  the   fifth  and  fixth  were  generally  ufelels. 
When   the   people   voted    by   curia;,    the    vote    of 
every  citizen    was  given,    and,  as   the  poor  were 
nioH  numerous,  they    were   always  fare  of  a  large 
majority;    but  when  thus  taken  by  centuries,  that 
numerous   body  of  the  poor,  which  compofed  the 
fixth  century,  were  wholly  infignificant,   and  thofe 
ot  the  fifth  and   fourth  very  nearly  fo.     By  chang- 
ing   the   votes   from   curiae   to   centuries,     Tuilius 
wholly  changed  the  fundamental  coniHtution,  and 
threw  the  elections  of  magiilirates  civil  and  mili-^ 
tary,  the  power  of  enadling  and  repealing  laws, 
declaring  war,    and  making   peace,    all  into   the 
power  of   the   rich   patricians.     The    people   had 
not   fenfe  enough  to  fee  this  ;  nor  to  fee  another 
thing  of  more  importance,  viz.   that  the  king  had 
been  driven  to  the   neceifity  of  this  artful   liattery 
of  the   patricians,   by   his  not   being  independent 
oi  them,    and   by   their   fharing  with  him  in   the 
executive  power.     T  ullius  had  two  daughters  mar- 
ried to   the    grandfons   of   his   predecellbr,   Aruns 
and  Tarquinius.    The  patricians  were  Itiil  cabaling 
againll  Tuilius,   and   fet  up   Tarquin,  one  of  his 
foxis-in-law,  againil  him  ;    but  as  a  majority  were 
not  for   his  depofition,    Tarquin   and  his  impious 
and  incelluous  wife  joined  the  cabal  in  the  murder 
of  her  firft  hulband  and  her  father.     Tarquin,  in 
time,  murdered  on  all  hands,  patricians  and  ple- 
beians.~He  was  expelled  by  Brutus. 

This  whole  hiilory,  from  Romulus  to  Tarquin, 
is  one  continued  ftruggle  of  the  noble  families 
lor  the  firll  place  ;  and  another  unanfwerable 
proof  of  the  neceifity  of  having  three  orders,  and 
each  order  independent,  in  order  to  form  an  ef- 
fedual  equilibrium.     The  people  were  very  little 
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regarded  by  the  fenate  or  patricians  ;  the  kings 
only  now  and  then  courted  the  people  for  fup- 
port  againil  their  rivals  among  the  patrician  fa- 
milies. The  tyranny  of  Tarquin  made  the  name 
of  king  odious  and  unpopular  ;  the  patricians, 
who  were  the  principal  condudors  of  the  revolu- 
tion, took  advantage  of  this  ;-— -for  what  ?  To 
rellore  and  improve  komulus's  plan  of  a  mixed 
government  ?  No  ;  but  to  eftablifh  their  favorite 
ariilocracy  upon  the  ruins  of  monarchy.  Two 
confuls,  in  imitation  of  the  two  Spartan  kings, 
were  to  be  eledled  annually,  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  which  carried  the  name  of  a  democratical 
power  ;  but  the  votes  were  taken  by  centuries, 
not  by  tribes,  which  made  the  patricians  mailers 
of  the  ele^Sions,  and  conftituted  an  aril]:ocracy  in 
reality.  From  this  moment  a  haughty  fad;ion  of 
felfifh  patricians  appears,  who  afteded  to  defpife 
the  people,  to  reduce  them  to  fervitude,  and  e- 
ftabliih  a  defpotic  oligarchy.  The  people  had  fuf- 
fered  their  prejudices  to  blind  them  fo  far  as  to  be 
tricked  out  of  their  king,  who  was  at  leaft  a  bet- 
ter friend  to  them  than  the  patricians  were,  and 
now  the  contells  were  wholly  between  patricians 
and  plebeians  :  the  former  had  now  got  the  con- 
fuls, and  confequently  the  executive  power,  aS 
much  in  their  hands,  as  ever  the  nobles  in  Venice 
had  their  doge,  or  as  the  nobles  in  Poland  have 
their  king. 

The  plebeians  were  now  in  a  mofb  wretched 
fituation.  They  were  obliged  to  ferve  in  the  wars, 
to  keep  out  the  Tarquins  and  their  allies,  at  their 
own  expence,  which  frequently  obliged  them  to 
borrow  money  at  exorbitant  interefl  of  the  patri- 
cians, who  had  engrofTed  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  ;  and,  as  the  country  was  often  ravaged 
by  the  enemy,  many  loll  all  their  eife(^s.  Un- 
able 
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able  to  pay  the  principal,  with  accumulated  loads 
of  intereil  upon  interell,  ihey  were  frequently- 
confined  by  their  creditors  in  chains,  and  fcourged 
with  .vhips ;  for  the  law,  to  which  they  had  fool- 
iflily  confented,  had  made  the  debtor  a  fiave  to 
the  creditor.  The  people  began  to  demand  an 
abolition  of  debts  ;  the  fenate  appointed  a  dicta- 
tor. A  confulion  of  foreign  wars  and  domeftic 
diffenlions  enfues,  till  we  come  to  the  ftory  fo 
beautifully  told  by  Livy  and  Dionyfius,  of  the 
man  who  had  been  in  twenty-eight  battles,  who 
appeared  before  the  people,  and  fliewcd  on  his 
back  the  bleeding  fears  infliiled  by  a  mercilefs 
creditor.  At  this  time  the  patricians  had  plunged 
into  their  ufual  difficulty,  a  violent  conteft  among 
themfelves,  between  a  furious  headlong  party, 
which  alv/ays  appears  for  an  oligarchy,  and  the 
moderate  men,  who  defire  to  continue  the  arillo- 
cracy  ;  the  young  patricians  generally  follow  the 
haughty  Claudius,  and  the  mild  Valerius  courts 
the  people.  The  oligarchy  prevails,  and  the  de- 
cemvirate  is  eilablifJKd  :  their  tyranny  drives  the 
people  to  the  facred  mountain  ;  and,  at  laft,  the 
tribunate  was  eilabliflied.— Here  is  the  firil  fymp- 
tom  of  any  fyftem  purfued  by  the  people  :  this 
was  a  balance — but  what  kind  of  balance  ?  No- 
body thought  of  another  council,  a  houle  of  re- 
prefentatives,  who  ihould  have  a  negative  ;  and, 
if  they  had,  it  would  not  have  availed  without  a 
king  I  for  fuch  a  new  affembly  would  foon  have 
been  either  wholly  fubjedled  to  the  It-nate,  or  would 
have  voted  it  ufelefs.  In  truth,  the  monarchical 
power  being  fupprefTed,  and  the  executive  autho- 
rity, as  well  as  iegiflative,  baling  now  only  in  the 
fenate  and  people,  a  llruggle  commenced  betvveea 
thefe  two, 

X  The 
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The   people   were    on   the   fcramble   for   more 
power  ;     and   firft  obtained   a   law,  that  all    laws 
pafled  in   their  aflembiies   by  tribes,   fhould  have 
equal  force  with  thofe  made  in  the  aiTembly  by 
centuries;  then,  that  all  ports  and  dignities  fhould 
be  enjoyed  by  the  plebeians   equally  with  the  pa- 
tricians ;  and  that  the  decrees  of  the  people  fliould 
have  the  fame  force,  and  affed  the  patricians  in 
the  fame  manner,  as   thofe   pafTed   by  the  fenate. 
AH  this  was  very  juft,  and  only  brought  the  de- 
mocracy to   an  equality  with  the  ariftocracy  ;  but 
whenever   thefe    two    are  equal  in    legal   power, 
numbers  will  foon  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  democracy,  unlefs  there  is  a  third  power  to 
intervene.     Accordingly  it  fo   happened,  and  the 
people  went  on  from  llep   to  flep,  increafing  their 
own  importance,  and  diminifhing  that  of  the  fe- 
3iate,  until  it   was  found  fhut  up  in  L'tica;   but, 
before  this,  the  people  were  divided  into  parties, 
and  Cccfar,  at  the   head  of  one,  paffed  the  Rubi-' 
con,  that  is,  fet  the  moft-facred  law  of  his  coun- 
try at  open  defiance.      From  this  time  the  govern- 
ment became  a  government  of  men,  and  the  vvorll 
of  men. 

From  this  example,  as  from  all  others,  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  can  be  no  government  of  laws 
without  a  balance,  and  that  there  can  be  no  ba- 
lance without  three  orders  ;  and  that  even  three 
orders  can  never  balance  each  other,  unlefs  each 
in  its  department  is  independent  and  abfolute. 
For  want  of  this,  the  ftruggle  was  firft  between 
the  king  and  fenate  ;  in  which  cafe  the  king 
muft  always  give  way,  unlefs  fupported  by  the 
people.  Before  the  creation  of  tribunes,  the  peo- 
ple were  in  no  fenfe  independent,  and  therelore 
could  not  fupport  the  kings.  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  kings,  the  fenate  had  no  balance  either 

way, 
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way,  and  accordingly  became  at  once  a  tyran- 
nical oligarchy.  W  hen  the  people  denjanded  their 
righr,  and  obtained  a  check,  they  wee  not  fa- 
tisiied  ;  and  grai'ped  at  more  and  more  power,  un- 
til they  obtained  all,  there  being  no  monarchi- 
cal power  to  aid  the  fenate.  But  the  moment 
the  power  became  colled:ed  into  this  one  center, 
it  was  found  in  reality  fpbt  into  three;  and  as 
C?efar  had  the  largell:  of  the  three  fhares,  he  in- 
flantly  ufurped  the  whole. 


LETTER     XXXVir. 

ANCIENT     MONARCHICAL 
REPUBLICS. 

TACITUS. 

Dear  Sir, 

EFORE  we  proceed  to  the  Greeks,  we  may 
even  mention  the  favagcs.  Every  nation  in 
North-America  has  a  king,  a  fenate,  and  a  people. 
The  royal  office  is  eleftive,  but  it  is  for  life  ;  his 
fachems  are  his  ordinary  council,  where  all  the 
national  sfFairs  are  deliberated  and  refolved  in 
the  firil:  inflance  :  but  in  the  greateft  of  all, 
which  is  declaring  war,  the  king  and  fachems 
call  a  national  aflenibly  round  a  great  council 
fire,  communicate  to  the  people  their  refolution, 
and  facriiice  an  animal.  Thofe  of  the  people  who 
approve  the  war,  partake  of  the  facrifice  ;  throw 
the  hatchet  into  a  tree,  after  the  example  of  the 

king;. 
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king;  and  join  in  the  fubfequent  war  fongs  an^d 
dances.  Thofe  who  dii'approve,  take  no  part  of 
the  iacrifice,  but  retire. 

ANCIENT       GERMANS. 

The  ancient  German  nations  mentioned  by  Ta- 
citus, had  among  them  at  leall  two  forts  of  govern- 
ments. One  was  monarchy  ;  and  the  king  was  ab- 
folute,  as  appears  by  thefe  words  :  '*  Exceptis  iis 
•*  gentibus  qu?e  regnantur;  ibi  enim  et  fuper  inge- 
**  nuo9,  et  fuper  nobiles,  afcendunt  liberti :  apud  ce- 
**  teres,  impares  libertini,  libertatis  argumentum*. 
The  other  fpecies  of  government  was  arifiocracy  ; 
for  though  there  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  arif- 
tocracy,  and  democracy,  yet  the  power  of  the  king 
and  people  was  fo  feeble,  and  that  of  the  nobles,  as 
comprehended  under  the  titles  of  princes,  dukes, 
and  counts,  was  fo  predominant,  that  the  govern- 
ment 

*  There  cannot  be  a  Wronger  proof  than  this,  that  the 
monarchy  was  of  the  moll  abfolute  kind,  that  it  was  in- 
deed a  fimple  defpotifm  ;  and  Tacitus  himfelf  gives  the  ex- 
planation of  it,  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  this  kind  of 
iUvery.  «*  Aleani  fobrii  inter  feria  exercent,  tanta  lu- 
*'  crandi  perdendive  temeritate,  ut,  cum  omnia  defece- 
"  runt,  extremo  ac  novilTimo  jaftu,  de  libertate  et  de 
"  corpore  contendant.  Virtus  voluntariam  fervituteni 
"  aditj  quanquam  junior,  quanquamrobudior,  alligarife 
*'  ac  venire  patitur :  ea  ell  in  re  prava  pervicacia;  ipfi 
**  fidem  vocant.  Servos  conditionis  hujus  per  commercia 
**  tradunt,  ut  fe  quoque  pudore  vi6loriae  exfolvant. 
**  Liberti  non  multum  fupra  fervos  funt,  raro  aliquod 
**  momentum  in  domo,  nunqiiam  in  civitate,  exceptis 
"  duntaxat  iis  gentibus  quae  regnantur,"  &c.  If  in  thefe 
nations  thofe  freedmen,  who  were  nothing  in  the  other?, 
neither  in  the  family  or  the  flate,  were  held  in  more  elli- 
mation,  and  advanced  to  more  power,  than  the  citizens, 
even  than  the  nobles,  thefe  kings  mull  have  been  defpots, 
in  the  flricleft  fenfe  of  the  word  \  otherwife  neither  nobles 
nor  people  would  have  fuffered  the  indignity. 
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ment  mull  be  denominated  ariftocratlcal.  "  De 
"  minoribus  rebus  principes  confultanr,  de  majo- 
**  ribus  omnes  ;  ita  tametiy  ut  ea  quoque,  quorum 
**  penes  plebem  arbitrium  ell,  apud  principes  pro- 
**  tradlentur."  If  thofc  things  which  were  moH 
clearly  in  the  power  of  the  people  were  firll  dif- 
culTed  among  the  nobles,  the  reference  to  the  per- 
pie  afterwards  feems  to  have  been  rather  a  commu- 
nication to  them  of  the  refult  of  the  fenatc,  than  a 
fubmiflion  of  it  to  the  popular  judgment. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  royal  dignity  and 
authority  appears  from  thefe  words  :  **  Reges  ex 
**  nobilitate  fumunt ;  nee  regibus  infinita  aut  libe^ 
"  ra  poteflas."  Kings  were  taken  from  the  nobi- 
lity, or  kings  were  chofen  for  their  noble  defcent ; 
fo  that  ordinarily  the  office  defcended  to  the  next 
of  kin  :  but  it  is  here  exprefly  afcertc'.ined,  that 
their  power  was  neither  unlimited  nor  independent. 
They  had  no  negative,  and  might  in  all  things 
be  over-ruled,  at  leail  by  the  nobles  and  people 
conjointly, 

1  he  nature  and  extent  of  the  arillocratical  dig- 
nities and  authorities  may  be  colleOed  from  what 
follows :  *'  Duces  ex  virtute  fumunt ;  et  duces  exem- 
*'  plo  potius  quam  imperio,  fi  prompti,  fi  confpicui : 
•'  fi  ante  aciem  agant,  admiratione  pr^efunt."  The 
feudal  hierarchy,  even  in  thefe  early  times,  was  ful- 
ly eftabli(hed,  although  it  was  afterwards  enlarged. 
The  titles  cf  dukes  and  counts,  the  rank  and  power 
they  conferred,  defcended  in  families,  altho'  there 
was  the  bare  formality  of  an  eledion  in  the  grand 
council.  **  Arma  fumere,  non  ante  cuiquam  mcris, 
"  quam  civitas  fulfedurum  probaverit:  turn,  in  ip- 
*'  fo  confilio,  vel  principum  aliquis,  vel  pater,  vel 
**  propinquus,  fcuto  frameaque  juvenem  ornant. 
"  Infignis  nobilitas,  aut  magna  patrum  merita, 
**  principis   dignationem  etiam  adolefcentulis   af- 

X  2  **  fignant." 
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**  fignant."— -**  V7hen  the  young  men  were  firft 
**  admitted  into  public  fociety,  it  was  in  the  great 
"  council  :  when  Ibme  one  of  the  dukes,  or  the 
**  father,  or  other  relation,  adorned  tHe  youth 
**  with  arms.  And  if  he  is  of  very  noble  birth, 
**  or  his  father  has  great  merit,  the  dignity  of  a 
*'  duke  is  afligned  to  him,  young  as  he  is."— — • 
From  this  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  crown,  as  well 
as  the  titles  of  dukes  and  counts,  defcended  in 
the  family  line  ;  although  the  formality  of  an  ad- 
minion  into  council  was  kept  up.  The  nobles, 
among  whom   the  king   was   little  more  than  the 

/irft  among  equals -at  leaft  he  was  no:  more  fu- 

perior  to  the  dukes,  than  the  dukes  were  to  the 
counts  had  the  game  in  their  own  hands,  and 

managed  a  rude  people  as  they  pleafed.  This 
will  appear  probable  from  other  palTagcs  :  "  Cse- 
**  teris  robuftioribus,  ac  jarn  pridem  probati^,  ag- 
"  gregantur  ;  nee  rubor  inter  comites  afpici, 
*'  gradus  quinetiam  et  ipfe  comitatus  habet, 
**  judicio  ejus  quern  fe£lantur.  Magnaque  et 
*'  comitum  aemulatio,  quibus  primus  apud  prin- 
**  cipem  fuum  locus  ;  et  principum,  cui  plurimi 
**  et  acerrimi  comites.  HaiC  dignitas,  hai  vires, 
**  magno  femper  eledorum  juvenum  globo  cir- 
**  cumdari,  in  pace  decus,  in  bello  praefidium  ; 
**  nee  folam  in  fua  gente  cuique,  fed  apud  fini- 
*^  timas  quoque  civitates,  id  nomen,  ea  gloria 
*'  eft,  fi  nurnero  ac  virtute  comitatus  emlneat  ; 
**  expetuntur  enira  legationibus,  et  muneribus  or- 
*'  nantur,  et  ipfa  plerumquc  fama  bclla  profli- 
**  gant.  Cum  ventum  in  aciem,  turpe  principi 
**  virtute  vinci,  turpe  comitatui  virtutem  princi- 
*'  pis  non  adasquare.  Jam  vero  infame  in  omnem 
**  vitam,  ac  probrofum,  fuperftitem  principi  fuo 
**  ex  acie  receffifie.  Ilium  defendere,  tueri,  fua 
•*  quoque  fortia  fada  gloria;  ejus  afiignare,  pr?e- 

**  cipuum 
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cipuum  facramentum   eft.     Princlpes   pro    vic- 
toria pugnant,  comites  pro  principe.     Si   civi- 
tas,  in  qua  orti  funt,  longa  pace  et  otic  torpeat, 
pleriquc   nobilium   adolefcendum   petunt    ultro 
eas   nationes  quae  tum  belluni  aliquod  gerunt  ; 
quia  et  ingrata  genti   quies,    et   facilius   inter 
ancipitia    clarefcunt,    magnumque    comitatuni 
lion    nili    vi    belloque    tueare ;     exigunt    enini 
principis    fui    liberalitate    ilium    bellatorem  e- 
quum,  illam- cruentam  viftricemque  frameam  r 
nam  epula;,  et  quaiiquam  incompti,    largi,  ta- 
nien,  apparatus  pro  llipendio  cedunt  ;    materia 
magnificentias  per  bella  et  raptus.     Nee  arare 
terram,  aut  expeclare   annum,    tarn   facile   per- 
fuaferis  quam   vocare  hoftes  et  vulnera  mereri  ; 
pigrum    quinimo  et  iners   videtur,    fudore   ac- 
quirere  quod  poffis  fanguine  p?.rare." 
When  the  foregoing  ties,   by  which  the  people 
or    the    common    foldiers    were     attached    to    the 
nobles,  and  the  young  and  inferior  nobles  to  the 
fuperior,    are   confidered,   a  better  judgment  may^ 
be    formed    of   the    authority    which    the   people 
really   had  in  the  grand  council  or  national  af- 
fembly. 

The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  people,  in 
affembly,  appears  from  the  following  palfages  ; 
'*  Coeunt,  nifi  quid  fortuitum  et  fubitum  incide- 
*'  rit,  certis  diebus,  cum  aut  inchoatur  luna  aut 
*'  impletur;  nam  agendis  rebus  hoc  aufpicatilli- 
**  mum  initium  credunt. — Illud  ex  libertate  vi- 
*'  tium,  quod  non  Jtmul  nee  JuJ^  con--ve»iunf,  fed  et 
*-'  alter  et  tertius  dies  cun(5\atione  coeuntium  ab- 
*'  fumitur."  By  this  it  fliould  feem  that  the  peo- 
ple were  fo  far  from  efteeming  the  privilege  of 
meeting,  that  the  king  and  nobles  could  fcarcely 
get  them  together.     They  had  fijch  an  averfion  to 

-  thefe 
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thcfe  civil  and  political  deliberations,  that  the 
chiefs  could  hardly  colledt  them  to  receive  their 
orders.—**  Ut  turbze  placuit,  confidunt  armati. 
**  Silentium  per  facerdotes,  quibus  turn  et  coer- 
<*  cendi  jus  eft,  imperatur.  Mox  rex^  vel  prin- 
*'  cepsy  prout  aetas  cuique,  prout  nobilitas,  prout 
•*  decus  bellorum,  prout  facundia,  audiuntur, 
**  audoritate  fuadendi  magis  quam  jubendi  po- 
**  teftate.  Si  dilplicuit  fententia,  fremitu  afper- 
**  nantur ;  iin  placuit,  frameas  concutiunt.'*-— 
Here  is  fome  appearance  of  popular  liberty  :  but 
when  it  is  confidered  that  the  nobles  were  pro- 
bably all  the  fpeakers  ;  that  the  numbers  were  not 
counted,  nor  voices  diftindlly  taken  ;  aflent  expref- 
fed  by  a  clafti  ( f  arms,  and  dilTent  by  a  murmur 
or  a  groan  ;  and  efpecially  the  dependence  of  the 
people  on  their  leaders,  and  attachment  to  them 
by  oath  ;  we  may  confider  thefe  aiTemblies  rather 
as  called  to  receive  the  proclamation  of  the  lav^sor 
minds  of  the  nobles,  than  as  any  eftedlual  demo- 
cratical  check.  There  was  one  thing,  however,  of 
great  importance,  done  in  thefe  affemblies  ;  jud- 
ges, the  poiTe  comitatus,  and  juries,  were  here 
appointed  to  adminifter  juftice.  **  Eliguntur  in 
**  iifdem  conciliis  et  principes,  qui  jura  per  pa- 
**  gos  vicofque  reddunt.  Centeni  fingulis  ex 
**  plcbe  comites,  concilium  fimul  et  aucloritas, 
**  adfunt."— — An  hundred  commoners  attended 
the  judge,  and  out  of  thefe  were  juries  appointed 
to  give  their  opinion,  "  confilium  ;"  and  others, 
or  perhaps  the  fame,  to  afford  their  affiftance, 
*'  auftoritas,"  in  putting  the  fentences  and  judg- 
ment into  execution. 

From  other  particulars  related  by  Tacitu?,  It 
is  very  probable  there  had  been  communications 
between  Germany  and  Greece  ;  from  the  wor- 
fhip  of  Hercules,    Mars,    Minerva,  &c. ;    if  not 

from 
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from  the  altar  of  Ulyffes,  and  the  name  of  Laer- 
tes, and  the  other  monuments,  and  infcriptions 
in  Greek  letters,  cf  which  he  fpeaks  more  doubt- 
fully.—However  this  may  have  been,  there  is  a 
remarkable  analogy  between  thefe  political  initi- 
tutions  of  the  Germans,  and  thofe  defcribed  by 
Homer  in  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  was, 
in  both,  the  prerogative  of  the  king  to  lead  in 
war,  and  to  rule  in  peace  ;  but  it  is  probable  he 
was  not  fond  of  deliberating,  any  more  than  of 
fighting  without  company  :  and  though  he  may 
have  done  both  fometimes,  yet  numbers  of  his 
followers  were  ready  to  attend  him  in  either. 
The  nation  acknowledged  him  for  their  leader ; 
but  they  were  accullomed,  on  great  occafions,  to 
affemble  ;  and,  without  any  ftudied  form  of  demo- 
cracy, took  the  fovereignty  upon  themfelves,  as 
often  as  their  paiTions  were  flrongly  enough  af- 
fefted  to  unite  them  in  a  body.  The  fuperior 
clalTes  among  themfelves  came  as  naturally  to  hold 
their  meetings  apart ;  and  affembled  frequently, 
when  the  occaiion  was  not  fufficient  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  whole.— -There  is  one  remarkable 
difference  between  the  Germans  and  the  Greeks. 
Among  the  former  the  priells  were  a  diftjn*5l  body, 
and  feem  to  have  had  more  decifive  authority  than 
the  kings,  nobles,  or  people  in  the  general  afiem- 
bliec— '*  Silentium  per  facerdotes,  quibus  tum  et 
"  coercendi  jus  ell,  imperatur  :"  whereas,  among 
the  latter,  the  kings  were  themfelves  at  the  head  of 
the  prieflhood. 

In  this  fecond  kind  of  German  governments, 
we  fee  the  three  orders  of  king,  nobles,  and  com- 
mons dillinftly  marked  ;  but  no  balance  fixed, 
no  delineatic  n  of  the  powers  of  each  ;  which  left 
room  for  each  to  claim  the  fovereignty,  as  we 
know  they  afterwards  did  ;    at  leaft  the  king  and 

the 
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the  nobles  claimed  and  contended  tor  it  for  many 
ages :  the  people  Ibmetimes  claimi  d  it,  but  at  lall 
gave  it  up  to  the  king,  as  the  leaft  evil  ©f  the  two, 
in  every  country  except  hngland. 


LETTER     XXXVIIL 

HOMER. 
P       H       i£       A       C       I       A. 

Dear  Sir, 

IN  the  kingdom,  or  rather  ariftocracy,  of  Phs- 
acia,  as  reprefented  in  the  Cdyfiey,  we  have  a 
pidure  at  full  length  of  thofe  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  Greece. 

There  is  a  king  Alcinous  ;  there  is  a  council  of 
twelve  other  kings,  princes,  archons,  or  peers, 
for  they  are  called  by  ail  thefe  names ;  and  tlieie 
is  a  multitude  :  but  the  laft  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  regular,  legal,  or  cuftomary  part  in  the 
government.  They  might  be  fammoned  together 
by  the  heralds,  or  called  by  the  found  of  trumpet, 
or  a  horn,  to  receive  information  of  the  refults  of 
their  chiefs  ;  to  aiTiil  at  a  facrifice  or  proceffion  ; 
to  fee  a  ftranger,  or  a  fhew,  or  to  partak«  of  a 
feaft  ;  or  they  might  aflemble  of  themfelves  in  a 
rage  againfl:  an  oppreilbr,  from  enthufiafm  for  the 
royal  fceptre,  or  other  caufes  :— and  the  kings  had 
often  much  dependence  on  their  attachment  to 
their  hereditary  right,  their  defcent  from  the 
•  gods,  and  the  facred  authority  of  the  poets,  who 
were  generally  royaliib.— The  archons  too  were 
often  afraid  of  the  fuperilition  of  their  people  for 
the  king,   and  hia  regal  popularity.     But  the  legal 

power 
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power  of  the  people  was  very  far  from  being  a 
confticuticnal  check  ; and  the  ftruggle  lay  be- 
tween the  kings  and  nobles.  The  laft  finally  pre- 
vailed, as  they  ever  will  againft  a  king  who  is  not 
fupported  by  an  adequate  popular  power.  The 
authority  in  Phajacia  was  colleded  into  one  center, 
and  that  center  was  thirteen  kings,  confederated 
together  under  a  prefident  only.  Kach  archon  was 
a  king  in  his  own  ifland,  ftate  or  diiiria,  in  which 
his  dignity  and  power  were  hereditary  :  and  in 
cafe  of  a  foreign  war,  he  commanded  his  own  di- 
vifion  in  the  general  camp. 

Ulyfles  is  reprefented,  at  his  firft  entrance  into 
the  Phaeacian  dominions,  as  obferving  2ud  admir- 
ing the  palaces  of  the  archons,  after  having  fur- 
vcyed  the  gardens,  palace,  and  particular  territory 
of  Aleinous : 

He  next  their  princes  lofty  domes  admires. 
In  feparate  illands  crown'd  with  rifing  fpires. 

Oc/.  vii.  57. 

Aleinous  is  afterwards  reprefented  as  defcribino- 
the  form  of  government  to  tllyfles  : 

Twelve  princes  in  our  realm  dominion  fliare. 
O'er  whom  fupreme  imperial  pow'r  I  bear. 

O^.  viii.  425. 

^  Mr.  Pope  indeed,  in  this  tranflation,  has  given 
him  the  air  of  a  fovereign  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  original.     There  Aleinous,  with  all 

poflible    fimplicity    and    modefty,    only  fays, 

*'  Twelve  illultrious  kings,  or  archons,  rule  over 
*'  the  people,  and  I  myfelf  am  the  thirteenth." 
Aleinous  and  his  twelve  archons  were  all  pre- 
fent  at  this  interview  : 

Nigh 
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Night  now  approaching,  in  the  palace  iland, 
With  goblets  crown'd,  the  rulers  of  the  land,  &c. 

O^.  viii.  182, 

The  nobles  gaze,  with  awful  fear  oppreft  ; 
Silent  they  gaze,  and  eye  the  godlike  guefl,  &c. 

Od.  viii.  192. 

Pleas'd  with  his  people's  fame,  the  monarch  hears. 
And  thus  benevolent  accolls  the  peers :  &€. 

Od.  viii.  421. 

Th'  aflenting  peers,  obedient  to  the  king. 
In  hafle  their  heralds  fend,  the  gifts  to  bring. 

Od.  viii.  433. 

The  precious  gifts  th'  illuflrious  heralds  bear. 
And  to  the  court  th'  embodied  peers  repair. 

Od.  viii.  453. 

Then  to  the  radiant  thrones  they  move  in  flate. 
Aloft  the  king  in  pomp  imperial  fate. 

Od.  viii.  457. 

We  mufl  not  forget  the  poet,  who  with  his  in- 
fpiration  from  the  mufes  was  a  principal  fupport  of 
every  Grecian  king.  It  was  the  bard  who  fung  the 
praifes  of  the  king,  and  propagated  the  opinion 
that  he  was  fprung  from  Jupiter,  and  inflruded, 
a«  well  as  dearly  beloved  by  him. 

The  bard  an  herald  guides  ;  the  gazing  throng; 
Pay  low  obeifance  as  he  moves  along. 

Od.  viii.  515. 

Beneath  a  fculptur'd  arch  he  fits  enthron'd, 
The  peers,  encircling,  form  an  awful  round. 

Lives 
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Lives  there  a  man  beneath  the  fpacious  ikies, 
Who/acred  honours  to  the  hmd  denies'^. 
The  Mufe  the  bard  infpircs,  exalts  his  mind; 
The  Mufe  indulgent  loves  th'  harmonious  kind. 
O  more  than  man!  thy  foiil  the  Mufe  infpires, 
Or  Phoebus  animates  with  all  his  iires. 

Od.  viii.  532. 

Every  peer,  in  his  own  diflrid  or  ftate,  had 
another  fubordinate  council,  and  a  people;  fo 
that  the  three  powers,  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the 
many,  appeared  in  every  archonlTiip;  and  every 
archon,  in  his  own  diflrift,  claimed  his  office  to  be 
hereditary  in  his  family :  and  all  the  ai^:hons 
agreed  together  to  fupport  each  other  m  this 
claim,  even  by  arms.  This,  therefore,  was  rather 
a  confederacy  of  thirteen  little  kingdoms,  than 
one  great  one.  The  lirft  archon  of  the  confedera- 
tion was  called  king  ot  all  the  people,  and  claimed 
his  office  as  hereditary,  and  often  as  abfolute. 
The  other  archans  were  always  difpofed  to  dif- 
pute  the  hereditary  defcbnt,  and  to  make  it  elec- 
tive. The  fubordinate  councils  of  the  archons, 
in  their  feveral  diftrifts,  v/cre  probably  often  dif- 
pofed to  deny  their  offices  to  be  hereditary,  and 
to  infill  upon  elections.  Ulyllcs,  who  was  him- 
felf  one  of  the  greateft  and  ableft  of  the  Grecian 
kings,  difcovers  his  perfeifl  knowledge  of  the 
hearts  of  Alcinous,  his  queen,  and  nobles,  in  the 
compliment  he  makes. them.  Addrelling  hini- 
felf  to  the  queen,  the  daughter  of  great  Rhcxenoi : 

To  thee,  thy  con  fort,  and  this  royal  train, 
To  all  that  lliare  the  blefiings  of  thy  reign, 

*  s*:  »  *  «  * 

So  may  the  gods  your  better  days  increafe, 
,    -And  all  your  joys  defcend  on  all  your  race  j 

Y  ^0 
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So  F€ign  for  ever  on  your  country's  breaft, 
Your  people  blelling,  by  your  people  bleft. 

This  fupplication  was  addrelTed  to  the  king 
and  queen,  the  princes,  archons,  dukes,  counts, 
barons,  peers,  call  them  by  what  name  you  pleafe, 
and  it  concludes  with  a  compliment  very  flattering 
to  all.  UlylTes  knew  the  ruling  paflion  of  Grecian 
kings  and  nobles  to  be,  that  their  dignities,  even 
fuch  as  had  been  conferred  by  the  eleflion  of  the 
people,  iliould  become  hereditary.  Mr.  Pope  has 
difguifed  this  fentiment,  and  made  it  conformable 
to  the  notions  of  Englil"hmen  and  Americans; 
"but  has  departed  from  the  fenfe  of  Homer,  and 
from  the  fadt. 

"  May  you  tranfmit  to  your  children  your- 
*-'-  poffeilions  in  your  houfes,  and  whatever  gifts, 
*'  rewards,  or  honours  the  people  hath  given 
you." . 

It  is  plain  the  kings  claimed  an  hereditary  right; 
yet  the  fucceflion  was  fometimes  fet  afide  in  favour 
of  fome  other  noble,  or  branch  of  the  royal  blood: 
and  perhaps  it  was  always  fet  afide  when  any  one 
of  the  nobles  had  more  power  than  the  heir  appa- 
rent. The  nobles  too  claimed  their  honours  to 
be  hereditary ;  and  they  generally  w^ere  fo  :  but 
the  people  were  fometimes  bold  enough  to  fet  up 
competitors,  and  give  them  trouble.  But  per- 
haps there  were  never  any  very  formal  eleftions; 
prefenting  a  fucceflbr,  in  prefence  of  the  king  and 
the  other  nobles,  to  the  people  for  their  acclama- 
tions, was  probably  the  moft  that  was  done:  for 
as  there  were  no  records,  nor  written  conftitution, 
or  laws,  the  right  of  kings,  archons,  and  people, 
muft  have  been  very  loofe  and  undefined. 

LETTER 
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LETTER      XXXIX. 


HOMER. 


ITHACA. 


Dear  Sir, 

TH  E  court  of  Ithaca,  in  the  abfence  of  Ulyf- 
fes,  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  archons,  and  their  infatiable  ambition.  The 
throne  of  Ithaca,  and  the  fceptre  of  Laertes  and 
former  kings,  were  the  objects  which  had  fo  many 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  fuitors;  and  Penelope's 
hand  was  chiefly  courted,  becaufe  that  would  re- 
concile the  archon  who  iTiould  poffefs  her  to  the 
fuperftition  of  the  people,  and  enable  him  to  wield- 
the  fceptre.  The  fuitors  deny  the  fceptre  to  be 
hereditary;  and  Telemachus  himfelf  is  doubt- 
ful: he  threatens  indeed  to  call  a  council  or  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  but  is  afraid  to  trufi:  them; 
for  fear  they  iTiould  fet  up  fome  other  Greciaii- 
prince,  whofe  blood  might  be  nearer  that  of  their 
ancient  kings. 

To  tempt  the  fpoufelefs   queen  with  amorous 

wiles, 
Refort  the  nobles  from  the  neighbouring  ifles^ 
From  Samos,  circled  with  th'  Ionian  main, 
Dulichium,  and  Zacynthus'  fylvan  reign : 

Ev'n, 
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Ev'n,  with  prernmptiious  hope  her  bed  t'  afcend. 
The  lords  of  Ithaca  their  right  pretend 

Oxl  i.  315. 

My  fentence  hear :  with  ftern  di^afte  avow'd, 
To  their  own  diftri(5ls  drive  the  fuitor  crowd. 

Oil  i.  352. 

i  to  the  peers  affembled  lliall  propofe 
The  firm  refolve  I  here  in  few  difclofe; 
No  longer  live  the  cankers  of  my  court, 
All  x.o^Q\)i\  jeveral  jiates  with  fpeed  refort; 
Walle  in  wild  riot  what  yowr  land  allows, 
There  ply  the  early  feaft  and  late  caroufe. 

OL  i.  475. 

If  ruin  to  our  royal  race  ye  doom, 

Be  you  the  fpoilers,    and  our  wealth  confume; 

Then  might  we  hope  redrefs  from  jufler  laws. 

And  raife  all  Ithaca  to  aid  our  caufe: 

But   while   your    fons    commit   th'    unpunifli'd 

wrong, 
You  make  the  arm  of  violence  too  flrong. 

Od.  ii.  83. 

Elecl  by  Jove  his  delegate  of  f.vay, 
With  joyous  pride  the  fummons  I'd  obey. 
Should  fadious  pow'r  difpute  my  lineal   rights 

*  *  5}:  *  *.  -It 

Some  other  Greeks  a  fai-rer  claim  may  plead. 
To  your  pretence  their  title  would  precede^ 
Ac  leaft,  the  fceptre  loll,  I  ftill  iTiould  reign 
Sole  o'er  my  vaifals  and  dbmeftic  train. 

Oi.  i.  501. 

To  heaven  alone 
Refer  the  choice  to  fill  the  vacant  throne f 

Your 
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Your  patrimonial  dates  in  peace  pofTefs, 
Undoubted  all  your  filial  claim  confefs  : 
Your   private  rigln  lliould  impious  power  in- 
vade, 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  arm  in  aid. 

Od.  i.  509, 

It  is  thus  agreed  on  all  hands,  that,  as  one  of  the 
archons,  his  hereditary  title  of  his  eftates,  vaf- 
fals,  and  government  Avas  indifputable.  This 
was  the  comuion  caufe  of  all  the  archons,  and 
they  would  arm  in  fupport  of  the  claim  of  any 
one.  But  the  throne  and  fceptre  of  Ithaca  were  to 
]3e  difpofed  of  by  augury,  by  tlie  will  of  Jove, 
fignirted  by  fome  omen.  To  this  Telemachus 
pays  fome  refped;,  but  ftill  infifts  on  his  right  of 
blood;  and  fays,  that  if  the  omen,  fhould  be  un- 
favourable to  him,  it  would  not  promote  the 
hopes  of  any  of  the  archons  of  Ithaca;  but  fome 
other  Greeks,  nearer  of  kin  to  the  royal  blood, 
would  fet  up  their  claims.  The  archons,  not 
likely  to  fucceed  in  their  fcheme  of  getting  the 
fceptre  by  the  marriage  of  Penelope,  nor  by  per- 
fuading  Telemachus  to  fubmit  the  quefiion  to 
Jupiter  and  his  omens,  and  afraid  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  or  to  call  them  out  in  arms  to  dif- 
pute  the  fucceffion,  knowing  the  family  of  Laer- 
tes and  Ulyires  to  be  more  popular  than  them- 
felves,  they  take  the  refolution  to  alTajQinate  the 
young  prince. 

But  die  he  Ihall;  and,  thus  condemn'd  to  bleed, 

Be  now  the  fcene  of  inllant  death  decreed; 

Wait  ye  till  he  to  arms  in  council  draws 
.    The  Greeks,  averfe  too  jullly  to  our  caufe? 

Strike,  ere  the  Hates  conven'd  the  foe  betray, 
•    Qur  muid'rous  aipbufh  on  the  wafry  way. 

.  .  y 2  Ok 
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Or  choofe  ye  vagrant  from  their  rage  to  fly, 
Outcafts  of  earth    to  breathe  an  unknown  iky? 
Bat  if  fubmiilive  you  refign  the  fway,- 
Slaves  to  a  boy,  go  flatter  and  obey; 
Retire  we  inllant  to  our  native  reigr^, 
Nor  be  the  wealth  of  kings  confum'd  in  vain. 

Od.  xvi.  38(5. 

Telemachus  had  before  declared,  that  if  any 
archon  of  Ithaca,  or  any  other  Greek,  obtained 
the  fceptre,  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  the 
confederation,  but  would  reign  feparately  over 
his  paternal  domain.  Now  Antinous  declares, 
that  if  the  reft  of  the  archons  fubmit  to  the  boy, 
he  will  not,  but  will  retire  to  his  native  archon- 
Ihip. 

Amphinomus  afcends. 
Who  o'er  Dulichium  ftretch'd  his  fpacious  reign, 
A  land  of  plenty,  blefs'd  with  ev'ry  grain. 
O  friends  forbear,,   and  be  the  thought  with- 

ftoodr 
'Tis  horrible  to  fhed  imperial  blood; 
Confult  we  lirft  th'  all-feeing  pow'rs  above, 
And  the  fiire  oracles  of  righteous  Jove. 

Neither  in  Poland  nor  in  Venice  was  the  arif- 
tocratical  rage  to  render  weak,  unfteady,  and  un- 
certain the  royal  authority,  more  confpicuous 
than  it  was  here.  They  were  afraid  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  auguries;  but  neither  was  a  legal 
check:  and  we  fhall  fee  hereafter  that  thefe 
:(lruggles  of  the  archons  very  foon  abolil'hed  every 
monarchy  in  Greece,  even  that  of  Sparta,  until 
it  was  renewed  upon  another  plan  by  Lycurgus. 
And  the  fame  progrefs  of  paflions,  through  fedi- 
tions,   rebellions,   and  maffacres,    muft  for  ever 

take 
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take  place  in  a  body  of  nobles  againft  the  crown, 
v'here  they  arc  not  efFe6lualIy  reftrained  by  an  in- 
dependent people,  known  and  eilablillied  in  the 
legi nature,  colleftiv^ely  or  by  reprefcntation. 

That  the  Grecian  kings,  claiming  from  Jupi- 
ter, and  fupported  by  their  auguries  and  bards, 
thought  themfelves  abfolute,  and  often  punilTied 
the  crimes  of  the  archons  very  tyrannically,  is 
true. — Ulyffes  is  an  example  of  it.  Inftead  of 
bringing  the  fuitors  to  trial  before  the  nation, 
or  their  peers,  he  llioots  them  all,  without  judge 
or  jury,  with  his  own  bow.  -  A  more  remarkable 
aflTertion  of  a  claim  to  abfolute  monarchy  cannot 
be  imagined. 

Antonius  would  retire  to  his  native  diftrfd, 
and  fpend  his  revenues  among  his  own  people, 
not  confume  his  royal  wealth  by  attendance  at  a 
court  of  a  confederation  which  would  be  no 
longer  to  his  tafte.  This  was  a  popular  fenti- 
ment  in  his  own  dominions;  his  people  wilhed 
to  have  their  king  refide  among  them,  and  were 
very  willing  to  have  the  confederacy  broken. 
This  principle  it  was  that  afterwards  crumbled  all 
the  Greek  confederations  to  duU. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XXXIX. 
ANCIENT   MONARCHICAL  REPUBLICS. 

HOMER. 


My  dear  Sir, 

THE  fimilitude  between  the  ancient  Greek 
monarchies,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
tlTough  the  predominance  of  arillocracy  in  all  of 
them  is  very  manifeft,  and  the  feudal  arillocracies 
defcribed  by  Tacitus,  is  very  obvious.  The  de- 
mocratical  power  is  neverthelefs  much  more  re- 
gular though  not  independent,  in  the  lattery 
for,  in  addition  to  what  is  before  quoted,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  judicial  authority  was  commonly 
fexercifed  in  national  alTemblies — "  Licet  apud 
"  concilium  accufare  quoque,  et  difcrimen  capi- 
**  tis  intcndere.  Diftinflio  poenarum  ex  delido, 
**  proditores  et  transfugas  arboribus  fufpendunt; 
*'  ignavos,  et  imbelles,  et  corpore  infames,  coeno 
*'  ac  palude,  injefta  infuper  crate,  mergunt.  Di- 
*'  veifitas  fupplicii  illuc  refpicit,  tanquam  fce- 
*'  lera  oftendi  opporteat  dum  puniuntur,  fJagida 
**  abfcondi.  Sed  et  levioribus  delictis,  pro  modo 
**  poenarum,  equorum  pecorumque  numero  con- 
*'  vicli  multantur;  pars  mulcse,  rtgi  \  el  civicati, 
*'  pars  ipH  qui  vindicatur  vel  piopincais  ejus  ex- 
*'  folvitur." 

Although  the  mixture  of  monarchy,    aiiftocra- 
cy,   and  democracy,   is  vifible  in  ih-  repub^  c  of 

Phajacia, 
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Phaeacia,  yet  the  king  appears  Httle  more  among 
the  archons  than  the  firft  among  equals,  and  the 
authority  of  the  people  is  ftiJl  more  faint  and  fee- 
ble. Jn  Ithaca,  there  appears  a  flrong  claim  of 
fovereignty  in  the  king,  and  as  ftrong  a  preten- 
fion  to  it  in  the  archons ;  and,  although  the  peo- 
ple are  dreaded  by  both,  and  their  claim  to  in- 
terfere in  the  difpofition  of  the  crcwn  is  impli- 
citly acknowledged,  yet  it  feems  to  be  as  judges 
of  certain  religious  ceremonies,  by  which  the  will 
of  Jupiter  was  to  be  coilefted,  than  as  any  re- 
gular civil  authority. 

Homer  was  a  royajift,  at  leaft  as  much  as  Plato 
and  Arillotle. 

"  Jove  loves  our  chief,  from  Jove  his  honoiflr 

fprings. 

"  Beware!  for  dreadful  is  the  wrath  of  kings. 

"  Be  filent,    wretch!    and   think  not  here  al- 
lowed. 

"  That  worft  of  tyrants,  an  ufurping  croud: 

**  To  one  fole  monarch  Jove  commits  thefway; 

"  His  are  the  laws,  and  him  let  all  obey. 

11.  ii.  233—241. 

The  name  of  a  republic  is  not  found  in  any  of 
his  writings;  yet,  in  every  Grecian  government 
defcribed  by  him,  we  find  a  mixture,  not  only 
of  an  ariflocracy,  confifting  in  a  council  of 
princes,-  but  of  a  democracy,  in  an  affembly  of  . 
the  people. 

Agamemnon,    in  the  fecond  Iliad,    calls  toge- 
ther the  whole  body. 

Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  train. 
Lead  all  his  Grecians  to  the  dufty  plain. 

The 
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I'he  king  difpatch'd  bis  heralds  with  coi"ninand& 
To  range  the  camp,  and  fiimmon  all  the  bands. 
The  gath'ring  hofts  the  monarch's  word  obey. 
While  to  the  fleet  Atrides  bends  his  way: 
In  his  black  lliip  the  Pylean  prince  he  found, 
There  calls  a  fenate  of  the  peers  around. 
Th'  aflembly  plac'd,  the  king  of  men  expreft 
The  councils  labouring  in  his  artful  breaft; 
Friends  and  confed'ratesl  with  attentive  ear 
Receive  my  words,  and  credit  what  you  heary 
111  fits  a  chief  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
Diredls  in  councils,  and  in  war  prefides, 
To  whom  its  fafety  a  whole  people  owes, 
To  wafte  long  nights  in  indolent  repofe. 
Now,  valiant  chiefs!  fince  Heav'n  itfelf  alarms^ 
Unite,  and  roufe  the  fons  of  Greece  to  arms; 
But  firfl  with  caution  try  what  yet  they  dare, 
Worn  with  nine  years  of  unfuccefsful  war. 
To  move  the  troops  to  meafure  back  the  main 
Be  mine,  and  yours  the  province  to  detain. 


The  kings  without  delay 


Diflfolve  the  council,  and  their  chief  obey. 
The  fcepter'd  rulers  lead;  the  following  hoft, 
Pour'd  forth  by  thoufands,  darken  all  the  coall. 
Nine  facred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  fufpend  thelift  ning  crowd. 
1  he  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  raisd, 
High  in  his  hand  the  golden  fcepcre  blaz'd — 
Ye  fons  of  Mars !  partake  your  leader's  care. 
Heroes  of  Greece,  and  brothers  of  the  war, 
Fly,  Grecians,  fly!  your  fails  and  oars  employ. 
And  dream  no  more  of  Heaven  defended  Troy. 
Hi^  deep  defign  unknown,  the  hofts  approve 
Atrides'  fpeech;— the  mighty  numbers  move. 

It 
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It  appears  from  the  whole  narration,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  difcontented,  and 
defirous  of  raifing  the  fiege.  The  king,  alarmed, 
was  obhged  to  call  them  together,  with  an  artful 
defign  to  obtain  their  confent  to  perfevere.  He 
feigns  an  intention  to  return  home;  the  people 
were  rejoiced  at  it.  Then  UlylTes  and  the  other 
chiefs,  in  concert  with  Agamemnon,  receives  the 
feeptre  of  command,  and  endeavours  to  perfuade 
the  people  to  make  another  effort.  To  this  end 
Ulydes  haiangues  them. 

He  runs,  he  flies  through  all  the  Grecian  train, 
Each  prince   of    name,    or  chief  in  arms  ap- 

prov'd. 
He  fu'd  with  praife,  or  with  perfuafion  mov'd. 
But  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rofe, 
Him  with  reproof  he  check'd,   or  tam'd  with 

blows : 
Be  ftill,  thou  flave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield, 
Unknown  alike  »n  council  or  in  Ikld! 
Ye  gods !    what  daftards  would  our  hoft  com«< 

mand ! 
Swept  to  the  war,  the  lumber  of  the  land. 
Be  filent,  wretch!   and  think  not  here  allow'd 
That  worfl:  of  tyrants,  an  iifurping  crowd. 
With  words  like  thefe  the  troops  UlylTes  lul'd, 
The  loudeft  filenc'd,  and  the  fierceft  cool'd. 
Back  to  th'  affembly  roll  the  thronging  train, 
Defert  the  iTiips,  and  pour  upon  the  plain. 
Therfites  only  clamour'd  in  the  throng. 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue: 
Aw'd  by  no  fhame,  by  no  refpeft  controul'd, 
In  fcandal  bu fy,  in  reproaches  bold. 
With  witty  ma:lice  ftudious  to  defame, 
Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim  : 

But 
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But  chief  he  gloried,  with  licentious  ftile 
To  lalTi  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  poireH:, 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  moft  the  beft; 
Ulyffes  or  Achilles  ftill  his  theme, 
But  royal  fcandal  his  delight  fupreme. 
Long  had  he  liv'd,   the  fcorn  of  ev'ry  Greek, 
Vext  when  he  fpoke,   yet  ftill  they  heard  him 
fpeak. 

If  from  this  only,  and  the  fubfequent  harangue 
of  Therfites,  we  were  to  form  a  judgment,  we 
ihould  conclude,  that  popular  alTemblies  were 
very  frequent,  and  that  the  freedom  of  fpeech  in 
them  was  far  .advanced  and  well  eftablilTied,-  but 
the  furious  anfwer  of  Ulyffes,  and  the  unmerciful 
flogging  he  gives  him  for  his  boldnefs,  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  affembly,  which  is  applauded  uni- 
verfally,  lliews,  that  the  demagogues  had  yet  but 
very  little  influence,  very  little  courage,  and  that 
popular  aflTemblies  had  as  yet  very  little  conflitu- 
tional  power. 

The  principles  of  government  were  very  little 
underftood,  and  all  the  political  inftitutions  ex- 
tremely confufed,  in  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  from  thence  to  Homer's  time.— Nothing  was 
precifely  defined;  no  laws  were  written.  The 
moft  diftin^l  rules,  which  are  now  to  be  traced, 
were  a  fupremacy  in  kings,  in  religion  and  war  ; 
fometimes  they  excrcifed  judicial  pow^r.  Monar- 
chies were  generally  hereditary;  yet  a  right  of 
the  nation  to  interfere,  and  alter  the  fuccefljon,  is 
admitted.  The  right  of  the  fons  of  the  archons, 
to  fucceed  to  their  eftates  and  diilrifts,  was  an 
agreed  point  among  them;  but  thefe  very  archons 
chofe  to  keeij  open  to  competition  the  fucceillon 

to 
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to  the  throne,  fo  that  there  might  always  be  room 
for  the  pretendons  of  the  mort  powerful,  who 
would  eafily  make  themfclves  thought  the  moll: 
worthy.  The  moft  celebrated  kings,  when  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  unable  to  fuftain  the  fatigues 
of  war,  and  cares  of  government,  were  obliged  to 
refign  their  power.— The  anxiety  of  Achilles,  ex- 
preffed  to  Ulyffes  in  the  iTiades,  is  a,  proof  of 
this. 

Say  if  my  fire,  the  reverend  Peleus,  reigns 
Great  in  bis  Pthia,  and  his  throne  maintains? 
Or,  weak  and  old,  my  youthful  arm  demands 
To  fix  the  fceptre  fteadfaft  in  his  hands? 
Oh  might  the  lamp  of  life  re-kindled  burn, 
And  death  releafe  me  from  the  filent  urn ! 
This    arm,    that  thunder'd  o'er    the  Phrygian 

plain, 
And  fwell'd  the  ground  with  mountains  of  the 

flain, 
Should  vindicate  my  injur'd  father's  fam.e, 
CrulTi  the  proud  rebel,    and  alTert  his  claim. 

Od.  ii.  605. 

Kmgs  and  their  families,  claiming  their  defcent 
and  power  from  Jupiter,  contended  very  natu- 
rally and  confidently  that  the  one  was  heredi- 
tary, and  the  other  abfolute;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  prince  who  fwayed  the  fceptre  was 
a<5live,  brave,  and  able,  he  kept  the  archons  in 
awe,  and  governed  as  hepleafed:  but  when  he 
was  feeble,  the  archons  grew  ambitious,  difputed 
the  fucceflion,  and  limited  the  royal  power.  To 
this  end  both  they  aini  the  kings,  or  heirs  of 
kings,  fometimes  looked  to  the  people,  and 
feemed  to  admit  in  them  a  right  to  be  prefent 
^  at 
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at  the  religious  ceremonies  by  which  the  will  of 
Jupiter  was  to  be  declared;  for  all  parties  agree, 
that  the  will  of  Jupiter  confers  the  fceptre,  not 
the  mere  eledlion  of  the  people. 

The  right  of  primogeniture  was  favoured  by 
popular  opinion,  as  well  as  hereditary  defcent, 
becaufe  the  family  was  the  family  of  Jupiter,  re- 
lated to  him,  and  defcended  from  him  by  blood; 
and  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  Jupiter's  in- 
clinations for  defcent  and  primogeniture  refembled 
thofe  of  other  fathers  of  families. 

The  chiefs,  who  are  all  called  kings,    as  well 
as  the  head  of  them,  or  archons,   were  like  the 
Teutonic  counts  or  feudal  barons,  who  exercifed 
royal  rights  within  their  own  diftrifts,  ftates,  or 
feparate  territories.    This  principle  preferved  the 
real  and  legal  power  chiefly  in  their  hands,  and 
conllituted  the  whole  government  more  properly 
an  ariftocracy  than  a  royalty.     This  gave  an  un- 
controulable  pride  to  thefe  nobles,   which  could 
not  willingly   fubmit  to  the   pretcnfions   of   the 
kings  (as  reprefentatives  of  Jupiter)    to  omnipo- 
tence,   at  leaft  to  unlimited  power.     Hence  the 
continual  ftruggle  between  the  kings  and  archons, 
from  Homer's    time  to  that  great  and   memora- 
ble revolution  throughout  Greece,    from  monar- 
chy to  ariflocracy;  that  is,  from  kings  to  archons. 
The  people  not    yet  poffefling  nor  claiming    an 
authority  fufSciently  regular  and  independent  to 
be  a  check  to  monarchy  or  ariflocracy,  the  latter 
at  laft  prevailed  over  the  former,    as  it  ever  did 
and  ever  will,  where  the  contell  is  merely  between 
thefe  two. 

The  people,  only  in  extraordinary  cafes,  in  the 
moft  effential  matters,  and  when  the  chiefs  were 
greatly  divided,  were  at  all  confulted;  yet,  in  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  the  ftruggle  between  the  kings  and  ar- 
chons,  the  multitude  were  fo  often  called  upon, 
and  fo  much  courted,  that  they  came  by  degrees 
to  claim  the  whole  power,  and  prepared  the 
way,  in  many  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  for  another 
fubfequent  revolution,  from  ariftocracy  to  demo- 
cracy. 

Through  the  whole  of  Tacitus  and  Homer, 
the  three  orders  are  vifible  both  in  Germany  and 
Greece;  and  the  continual  flufluations  of  law, 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and 
the  contradictory  claims  and  continual  revolu- 
tions, arofe  entirely  from  the  want  of  having  the 
prerogatives  and  privileges  of  thofe  orders  defined, 
from  the  want  of  independence  in  each  of  them, 
and  a  balance  between  them. 


LETTER    XL. 

ANCIENT     ARISTOCRATICAL 
REPUBLICS. 

Lacedjemon. 

My  dear  Sir, 

FROM  the  days  of  Homer  to  thofe  of  Licur- 
gus,  the  governments  in  Greece  were  mo- 
narchical in  name  and  pretenfion,  but  ariftocra- 
tical  in  reality.  The  archons  were  impatient  of 
regal  government,  conftantly  ftruggling  againll 
their  kings ;  and  had  prevailed  in  every  other  city, 

except 
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except  Sparta,  to  aboIilTi  the  royal  authority,  and 
fubftitute  an  ariflocracy  of  archons  in  its  place. 
In  Lacedcemon,  too,  where  there  were  eight-and- 
twenty  archons  contending  againft  two  kings,  they 
had-  brought  the  whole  country  into  the  utmolt 
confufion.  The  circumftance  of  two  kings, 
which  perhaps  prolonged  the  regal  power  longer 
in  Sparta  than  in  any  other  city,  originated  in  the 
fondnefs  of  a  mother.  Ariftodemus,  one  of  the 
d^fcendants  of  Hercules,  to  whofe  fhare  Laconia 
fell,  upon  the  divifJon  of  the  Peloponnefus,  after 
the  return  of  that  i ami ly  from  baniOiment,  leaving 
twin  fons,  Euriflhenes  and  Procles;  their  mother 
refufing  to  determine  which  had  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, it  was  agreed  that  both  Inould  fuc- 
eeed  to  the  crown  with  equal  authority,  and  that 
the  pofterity  of  each  fhould  inherit.  The  nobles 
took  advantage  of  all  the  jealoufies  which  arofe 
between  the  two  families,  obliged  each  to  court 
them,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  them  con- 
ceflions,  until  the  royal  authority  was  lofl;  and 
as  the  archons  could  not  agree,  each  party  now 
began  to  court  the  people,  and  univerfal  anarchy 
prevailed. 

LycurgLis,  of  the  family  of  Procles,  and  only 
in  the  tenth  defcent  from  Hercules,  fucceeded  his 
brother  Polidefles;  but  being  told  his  brother's 
widow  was  with  child,  he  declared  himfelf  pro- 
tector only,  and  refigned  the  crown.  Such  a  dif- 
interefted  indifference  to  a  crown  in  any  one  of 
xoyal  or  noble  blood,  was  fo  unexampled  in  that 
age,  that  no  wonder  it  was  much  admired  and 
very  popular.  The  ambitious  princefs,  his  fifter, 
offered  to  marry  him,  and  remove  out  of  his  way 
the  only  competitor,  by  procoi-irig  an  abortion. 
He  deceived  her  by  counterfeited  tendernefs;  and 
diverted  her  from  the  thoughts  of  an  abortion,  by 

promifing 
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promifing  to  take  the  difpofition  of  the  child  up- 
on himfelf  when  it  iliould  be  born.  The  infant 
was  fent  to  him,  when  at  fupper  with  the  principal 
magiflrates ;  he  took  it  in  his  arms,  and  cried,  "  A 
"  king,  Spartans,  is  born  to  you,"  and  placed  it 
in  his  own  feat.  The  company  were  touched  at  the 
tendernefs  of  the  fcene,  and  fell  into  a  tranfport 
of  enthufiafm,  both  of  piety  to  the  blood  of  Her- 
cules, and  admiration  of  the  difintereiled  integrity 
of  Lycurgus,  who,  like  an  able  {latefraan,  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  event,  and  the  joy  at 
it,  by  the  name  with  which,  upon  the  fpot,  he 
chriftens  the  boy,  Charilaus,  the  peoples  joy.  But 
all  this  exalted  merit,  added  to  his  acknowledged 
divine  defcent,  and  the  undoubted  polTeffion  of 
royal  power,  were  not  fufficient  to  over-awe  the 
jealoufy  of  the  nobles,  a  Ihong  party  of  whom 
joined  the  irritated  queen  and  her  brother,  and 
raifed  continual  factions  againft  him.  Weary  of 
cabals,  and  ftimukted  with  a  thirft  for  knowledge, 
he  determined  to  travel;  vifited  Crete  and  Egypt, 
the  two  fources  of  the  theology  and  policy  of 
Greece;  and  brought  home  with  him,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  own  comitry,  Thales  the  poet,  and 
the  writings  of  Homer,  with  the  .refolution  of 
adopting  the  martial  difcipline  and  political  liber- 
ty which  he  read  in  the  poet,  and  had  feen  exem- 
plified in  Crete.  Nothing  could  be  better  cal- 
culated than  his  two  poets,  to  infpire  the  nation 
with  that  enthuliafm  which  he  wanted,  and  con- 
firm the  belief,  that  kings  were  from  Jupiter,  and 
beloved  by  him,  excepting  the  refponfe  of  the 
oracle,  which  he  took  care  to  procure:  "  Wel- 
*'  come,  Lycurgus,  to  this  happy  place,*  thou 
"  favourite  of  Heaven!  1  ftand  in  doubt  whether 
*'  I  fliall  pronounce  thee  god  or  man:  inclining 
*'  flill  to  think  thou  art  a  god!"— Herodolus. 

Z  2  .   The 
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The  diforders  in  Sparta  were  now  become  infup- 
portable;  the  kuigs  had  as  little  authority  as  the 
laws.  All  parties,  except  the  two  king?,  in  de- 
fpair  of  their  private  fchemes,  applied  to  the  great 
hgifiator,  pointed  out  to  all,  by  his  divine  origi- 
nal, the  infpiration  of  Homer  and  Thales,  his 
own  integrity,  wifdom,  knowledge,  and  com- 
manding authority  over  the  minds  of  men,  as 
well  as  his  fpecial  divine  miflion  pronounced  by 
the  oracle,  to  be  the  only  man  capable  of  new- 
modelling  the  conftitution. 

In  Crete  he  had  acquired  a  deep  infight  into 
human  nature,  at  leall:  he  had  informed  himfelf 
fully  of  the  length  and  breadth,  the  heighth  and 
depth,  of  the  palllon  of  cTmbitlon  in  the  human 
heart;  that  complication  of  affeciions,  which  is 
called  by  fo  many  names;  the  love  of  efteem,  of 
praife,  of  fame,  of  glory;  that  fenfe  of  honour  in 
which  Montefquieu  tells  us  monarchies  are  found- 
ed; vv'bich  Tacitus  tells  us  made  the  ancient  Teu^ 
tons  fubmit  quietly  to  be  fold  by  their  inferiors, 
when  they  had  gambled  away  their  liberty,  which 
at  this  day  enforces  fo  punctual  a  payment  of 
debts  of  honour  contracted  at  play;  which  fup- 
pcrts  againfl:  all  laws  throughout  Europe  the 
curtom  of  duelling,  and  produces  more  fuicides 
than  any  other  caufe;  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  denomination  of  the  point  of  honour^  and: 
may  with  as  much  propriety  be  called  ambition; — 
Lycurgus  appears  to  have  underftood  better  than 
any  other  legifiator,  and  to  have  made  the  founda- 
tion of  his  inflitution:  for  this  reafon,  Plato  with 
great  propriety  calls  it  "  The  ambitious  Re- 
public." 

Lycurgus  in  fecret  confulted  the  nobles,  but 
not  the  kings;  formed  a  powerful  party,  called 
an  affembly  of  thepeople,  before  whom  his  friends 

appestred 
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appeared  in  arms.  Gharilaus  and  Archilaus  were 
not  in  the  fecret,  but  found  themfelves  obliged  to 
fubmit.  What  is  all  this  but  a  body  of  nobles 
completing,  by  the  aid  of  Lycurgus,  that  aboli- 
tion of  monarchy  which  they  had  been  purfuing. 
for  ages,  unreftrained  by  any  legal  check  in  the 
people,  and  unrefifted  by  any  adequate  power  in 
the  crown?  But  what  was  his  new  inflitution? 

In  compliance  with  old  prejudices,  and  from 
attachment  to  his  family,  he  confirmed  the  two 
families  on  the  throne,  eliablillied  the  hereditary 
defcent  of  the  crown,  but  limited  its  authority. 
The  kings  were  to  contirme  high  priefts;  to  be 
commanders  in  chief  of  the  armies,  and  prefidents 
'of  the  fenatc.  Gharilaus  and  Archilaus,  terrified 
by  the  fate  of  all  the  other  kings  of  Greece, 
agreed  to  accept  of  a  certain,  th'ongh  limited  au- 
thority, in  lieu  of  pretenfions  more  abfolute,  and 
more  precarious. 

The  ancient  dignities  of  the  nobles  were  con- 
firmed and  enlarged:  a  fenate  of  eight-and-twenty 
of  their  chiefs  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  whom 
the  two  kings  were  placed.  To  the  people  he 
committed  the  election  of  future  fen:;tors :  but  as 
the  prcfent  twenty-eight  were  for  life,  and  the 
influence  of  kings  and  fenators  would  be  com- 
monly ufed  with  great  unanimity,  in  favour  of 
the  eldeft  fon,  to  hll.up  a  vacancy  made  by  the 
death  of  his  father;  and  as  the  people  were  not 
permitted,  to  debate,  their  choice  was  perhaps 
little  more  than  a  confent  by  acclamations  to  a 
nomination  made  by  the  king,  and  amounted  ta 
the  fame  thing  with  an  hereditary  houfe  of  peers. 
To  this  fenate  the  whole  executive  power  was- 
committed,  and  the  moil:  important  part  of  the 
legiflative;.  for  as  all  lav/s  were  to  originate  there, 
only,,  they  had  a  negative,  before,  debate.     Here. 

is. 
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is  indeed  all  authority  nearly  colle(5ted  into  one 
center,  and  that  center  the  nobility,-  for  the  king 
was  but  the  firft  among  equals,  having  no  nega- 
tive upon  the  fenate.  If  the  legiflature  had  refted 
here,  his  inflitution  would  have  been  in  efFeft 
a  fimple  hereditaiy  oligarchy,  pofleOed  of  the 
whole  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial  power, 
and  probably  as  reftlefs  as  ever,  to  reduce  the 
king  to  eleftions  for  life,  or  years,  and  then 
to  take  from  them  the  power  of  religion,  the 
coitimand  of  armies,  and  then  to  change  the 
title  from  king  to  archon,  or  from  the  family  of 
Hercules  to  other  houfes.  With  a  view  to  counter- 
balance this  dangerous  authority,  he  inftituted 
affemblies  of  the  people,  but  intrufted  them  only 
with  the  power  of  conrirming  or  rejefling  whaj  the 
fenate  propofed,  and  expreisly  forbade  them  all 
debate.  The  citizens  were  to  give  their  fimple 
ayes  or  noes,  without  being  allowed  to  fpeak,  even 
fo  far  as  to  give  a  reafon  for  their  vote.  He  in- 
ftituted  moreover,  as  a  farther  check  upon  the 
fenate,  five  magiilrates  to  infpecl:  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  maintain  the  conftitution;  to  convoke, 
prorogue,  and  difTolve  both  the  greater  aflfembly 
of  the  people,  compofed  of  nine  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  and  the  lefFer,  confifting  of 
thirty  thoufand  inhabitants  of  the  country  or  infe- 
rior villages.  Thefe  magiilrates  were  called  the 
ephori,  and  were  to  be  annually  appointed.  But 
the  lawgiver  faw  that  the  king  and  people  were 
both  too  weak,  and  the  fenate  would  iiill  have 
power  to  fcramble  after  both ;  he  therefore  con- 
trived a  kind  of  foiemn  alliance  to  be  perpetually 
renewed  between  the  monarchical  and  democrati- 
cal  blanches,  by  which  the  fenate  might  be  awed 
into  moderation.  He  ordered  an  oath  to  be  taken 
every  month,   by  the  kings  and  the  ephori:   the 
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former  fvvore  to  obferve  the  laws,  and  the  latter 
fwore,  for  themfelves  and  the  people  whom  they 
repre Tented,  to  maintain  the  hereditary  honours 
of  the  race  of  Hercules,  to  revere  them  as  minif- 
ters  of  religion,  to  obey  them  as  judges,  and  fol- 
low them  as  leaders.  This  was  indeed  a  balance 
founded  in  opinion  and  in  religion,  though  not  a 
"legal  and  independent  check;  as  it  was  not  a  ne- 
gative in  either.  In  this  conftitution  then  were 
three  orders,  and  a  balance,  not  indeed  equal  to 
that  of  England,  for  want  of  a  negative  in  each 
branch ;  but  the  neareft  refembling  it  of  any  we 
have  yet  feen.  The  kings,  the  nobles,  the  fenate, 
and  the  people  in  two  allemblies,  are  furely  more 
orders  than  a  governor,  fenate,  and  houfe.  The 
balance  here  attempted  was  as  firong  as  religion 
operating  on  human  nature  could  make  it,  though 
not  equivalent  to  a  negative  in  each  of  three 
branches.  Another  balance  was  attempted,  in  the 
rigorous  feparation  of  the  city  from  the  country, 
in  two  affemblies ;  it  avoided  the  danger  of  jea- 
loufies  between  town  and  country  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  people,  and  doubled  the  chances  both 
of  the  monarchy  and  democracy,  for  preferving 
their  importance  in  cafe  of  incroachments  by  the 
fenate.  If  the  fenate  and  nobles  fKould  prevailin 
one  aflembiy  of  the  people  fo  far  as  to  carry  any 
unconftitutional  point,  the  kings  and  ephori 
would  finda  refource  in  the  other,  to  lead  them 
back.  The  Lacedasmonian  republic  may  then, 
with  propriety,  be  called  monarchical,  and  had 
the  three  eflfential  parts  of  the  beft  poflible  go- 
vernment,* it  was  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  arifto- 
cracy,  and  democracy.  It  failed,  however,  in 
that  effential  particular,  the  balance.  The  arifto- 
cracy  had  a  legal  power,  fo  eminent  above  that 
of  king  or  people,  that  it  would  foon  have,  annihi- 
lated 
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lated  both,  if  other  precautions  had  not  been 
taken,  which  deflroyed  all  the  real  merit  of  this 
celebrated  inftitiition.  That  the  glory  of  the 
defcendants  of  Hercules,  and  of  their  republic, 
might  be  the  pride  of  every  citizen,  and  that  a 
fuperftitious  attachment  to  both  might  be  perpe- 
tuated, it  was  neceffary  to  extinguiili  every  other 
appetite,  pailion,  and  afFeftion,  in  human  nature. 
The  equal  divifion  of  property;  the  baniihment 
of  gold  and  filver ;  the  prohibition  of  travel,  and 
intercourfe  with  Grangers ;  the  prohibition  of  arts, 
trades,  and  agriculture;  the  difcouragement  of 
literature;  the  public  meals;  the  inceflant  war- 
like exercifes;  the  doclrine,  that  every  citizen  was 
the  property  of  the  ftate,  and  that  parents  fhould 
not  educate  their  own  children,-— although  they 
ferved  to  keep  up  the  conflant  belief  of  the  divine 
miflion  of  Lycurgus,  and  an  enthufiaftic  paflion 
for  the  glory  of  the  republic,  and  the  race  of  Her- 
cules,- and  although  they  are  celebrated  by  the 
ajriftocratical  phllofophers,  hiflorians,  and  ftatef- 
men  of  antiquity;  mud  be  confidered  as  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  his  own  family  pride,  rather  than 
promote  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  Four  hun- 
dred thoufand  flaves  muft  be  devoted  to  forty 
thoufand  citizens;  weak  and  deformed  children 
mufl  be  expofed;  morality  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  all  the  comforts,  elegancies,  and  pleafures  of 
life,  muft  be  facriiiced  to  this  glaring  phantom  of 
vanity,  fuperftition,  and  ambition.  Separated 
.from  the  reft  of  mankind,  they  lived  together, 
deftitute  of  all  bufinefs,  pleafure,  and  amufement, 
but  war  and  politics,  pride  and  ambition;  and 
thefe  occupations  and  paflions-  they  tranfmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  for  {qvqw  hundred 
^ears ;  as  if  fighting  and  intriguing,  and  not  life 
and  happinefs,  were  the  end  of  man,  and  fociety; 
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as  if  the  love  of  one>'s  country,  and  of  glory,  were 
amiable  paflions,  when  not  limited  by  juftice  and 
general  benevolence;  and  as  if  nations  were  to 
be  chained  together  for  ever,  merely  that  one 
family  might  reign  among  them.  Whether  Ly- 
curgus  believed  the  defcent  of  his  anceftor  from 
Jupiter,  the  divine  infpiration  of  Homer  and 
Thales,  or  the  divinity  of  the  Oracle,  any  more 
than  Mahoment  believed  his  divine  miflion,  may 
well  be  doubted.  Whether  he  did  or  not,  he 
Jhackled  the  Spartans  to  the  ambitious  views 
of  his  family  for  fourteen  fucceffions  of  Herculean 
kings,  at  the  expence  of  the  continual  difturbance 
of  all  Greece,  and  the  conftant  mifery  of  his  own 
'  people.  Amidfl  the  contradictions  of  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  that  account  has  been  followed 
concerning  the  inftitution  of  the  ephori,  which 
appears  mod  favourable  to  Lycurgus.  The  Ro- 
man tribunes,  and  perhaps  the  Venetian  inquifi- 
tors,  were  borrowed  from  this  inftitution. 

Human  nature  perilTied  under  this  frigid  fyf- 
tem  of  national  and  family  pride.  Population, 
the  fureft  indication  of  national  happinefs,  de- 
creafed  fo  faft,  that  not  more  than  one  thoufand 
old  Spartan  families  remained,  while  nine  thoufand 
ftrangers  had  intruded  in  fpite  of  all  their  prohi- 
bitory laws.  The  conqueft  of  Athens  gave  them 
a  tafte  of  wealth,  and  even  the  fear  of  the  penalty 
of  death  could  not  reftrain  them  from  travelling. 
Intercourfe  with  ftrangers  brought  in  foreign 
manners.  The  ephori  were  fometimes  bribed. 
Divifions  arofe  between  the  two  kings,  Agis  and 
Leonidas :  one  joined  with  the  people,  the  other 
with  the  nobles,  and  the  fedition  proceeded  to 
blood.  Kings  became  fo  fond  of  fubfidies  from 
foreign  powers,  that  Agefilaus  received  them  from 
a  king  of  Egypt,    and  his  enemy   at    the   fame 

time. 
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time.  Agis  was  murdered  by  the  order  of  the 
ephori,  who,  inftead  of  honouring  the  blood  ot 
Hercules  according  to  their  oath,  took  the  fove- 
reign  power  into  their  own  hands. —Here  the  ba- 
lance broke;  Cleomenes,  who  endeavoured  like 
Agis  to  reflore  the  old  laws  and  maxims,  fell. a 
facrifice,  and  nothing  appears  afterwards  in  the 
hiftory  of  Sparta  bat  profligacy,  tyranny,  and 
cruelty,  like  that  in  Rome  under  the  worft  of  the 
Caefars. 

The  inftitution  of  Lycurgus  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  preferve  the  independence  of  his  country, 
but  had  no  regard  to  its  happinefs,  and  very  lit- 
tle to  its  liberjty.  A;  the  people's  confent  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  every  law,  it  had  l^o  far  the  appearance 
of  political  liberty:  but  the  civil  liberty  of  it  was 
little  better  than  that  of  a  man  chained  in  a  dun- 
geon; a  liberty  to  reft  as  he  is.  The  influence  of 
this  boafted  legiflation  on  the  human  charafter 
was  to  produce  warriors  and  politicians,  and  no- 
thing elfe.  To  fay  that  this  people  were  happy,  is 
to  contradift  every  quality  in  human  nature,  ex- 
cept ambition.  'I'hey  had  no  other  gratiiication: 
fcience  and  letters  were  facrificed,  as  well  as  com- 
merce, to  the  ruling  paflion;  and  Milton  had  no 
reafon  to  "  wonder  how  mufelefs  and  unbookifh 
"  they  were,  minding  nought  but  the  feats  of 
"  war,"  fince  it  was  not  fo  much  becaufe  Ly-" 
curgus  was  "  addicted  to  elegant  learning,  or 
"  to  mollify  the  Spartan  furlinefs  with  fmooth 
"  fongs  and  odes,  the  better  to  plant  among 
"  them  law  and  civility,"  that  he  brought  the 
fcattered  works  of  Homer  from  Ionia,  and  Thales 
from  Crete,  but  merely  to  propagate  his  own  and 
his  family  impofture.  The  plan  was  profound, 
and  means  were  with  great  ability  fitted  to  the 
end :    but  as  a  fyftem  of  iegiflation,    which  fhould 
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never  have  any  other  end  than  the  greatell  happL- 
nefs  of  the  greatefi:  number,  faving  to  all  thdr 
rightSj  it  was  not  only  the  leaft  rerpe6lable,  but 
the  moft  deteflable  in  all  Greece.  To  do  it  juf- 
tice,  however,  it  is  much  to  be  deCnsd,  that  ex- 
ercifes  like  thofe  eliablil"hed  by  Lycurgus,  run- 
ning, wreftling,  riding,  fwimming,  fcating,  fenc- 
ing, dancing,  iliould  be  introduced  into  pub- 
lic and  private  education  in  America,  which 
v/ould  fortify  the  bodies  and  invigorate  the  m'nds 
of  youth,-  inftead  of  thofe  fedentary  amufcmenta 
which  -debilitate,  and  ar^  taking  entire  polTL^flioii 
of  fociety  all  over  the  world.  The  ladies  too 
Blight  honour  fomeofthefe  entertainments,  though 
not  all,  vvM'th  their  prefence  and  participation,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  their  own  health,  and  thac 
of  polterity,  without  injury  to  their  charms,  or 
their  reputations.  But,  above  all,  the  exiilence 
of  an  all-perfect  Intelligence,  the  parent  of  nature, 
the  wife  and  moral  ruier  of  it;  the  refponfibility 
of  every  fubordinate  intelleflual  and  moral  agent; 
a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punilTiments ;  and 
the  facred  obligations  of  oaths,  as  well  as  of  the 
relative  duties  of  focial  life,  cannot  be  too  clear- 
ly fixed  by  rational  arguments  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  citizens.  In  this  refpecl;  Lycurgus  merits 
praife. 

But  as  a  civil  and  political  conftitution,  taken  all 
together,  it  is  infinitely  inferior  to  aiiother,  whi<;h 
Americans  have  taken  for  their  model.  The 
EnglilTi  conftitution  is  the  refult  of  the  moft  ma- 
ture deliberation  on  univerfal  hiflory  and  philo- 
lophy.  If  Harrington's  council  of  legillators  had 
read  over  the  hillory,  and  liudied  the  conllitution 
of  every  nation  ancient  and  modern,  remarked 
the  inconveniences  and  defects  of  each,  and  bent 
the  whole  force  of  their  invention  to  difcover  a 
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remedy  for  it,  they  would  have  produced  no 
other  regulations,  than  thofe  of  the  Englilli 
conftitution  in  its  theory,  unlefs  they  had  found  a 
people  fo  circumflanced  as  to  be  able  to  bear  an- 
nuiil  eleftions  of  the  king  and  fenate.  This  im- 
provement the  Americans,  in  the  prefent  ftage  of 
fociety  among  them,  have  ventured  on ;  fenfible, 
however,  of  the  danger,  and  knowing  perfedlly 
well  a  remedy,  in  cafe  their  eleiftions  lliould  be- 
come turbulent.  Of  this,  at  prefent,  there  is  no 
appearance. 
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ATHENS. 

My  dear  Sir, 

E  C  R  O  P  S,  an  Egyptian,  conduced  a  colony 
that  fettled  in  Athens,  and  firft  engaged  the 
wandering  Ihepherds  and  hunters  of  Attica  to 
unite  in  villages  of  hufbandmen.  Although  the 
government  of  Egypt  was  an  abfolute  monarchy, 
he  found  it  necelFary  to  eftablilli  his  own  upon  a 
more  limited  plan. 

The  two  rival  families  of  Perfeus  and  Pelops, 
anciently  contended  for  the  dominion  of  the  Gre- 
cian peninfula.  The  fortune  of  the  defcendants  of 
the  latter  prevailed,  and  their  fuperior  profperity 
led  them  to  perfecute  their  enemies.  The  de- 
fcendants of  Hercules,  who  was  a  fon  of  Jupiter 
by  Alcmena,  of  the  line  of  Perfeus,  was  dripped 
of  all  their  poiTeffions,  and  driven  into  exile.  Af- 
ter a  feries  of  misfortunes,  Temenus,  Crefphon- 
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tes,  and  Ariftodelnus,  defcendants  in  the  fifth  de- 
gree from  Hercules,  condufled  an  expedition  into 
Greece,  and  conquered  the  whole  country. 

The  governments  of  the  little  ftaces  of  Greece 
in  the  firft  ages,  though  of  no  very  regular  and 
certain  conftitution,  were  all  limited  monarchies. 
When,  therefore,  the  Heraclidt-s  poiredcd  them- 
felves  of  Peloponnefus,  they  eftabliilied  every 
where  that  hereditary  limited  monarchy,  which 
was  the  only  government  affimilated  to  the  ideas 
and  temper  of  the  age,  and  an  equality  among 
themfelves.  Thofe  vigorous  principles  of  ariflo- 
cracy,  and  fome  traces  of  the  fpiric  of  democracy, 
which  had  always  exifled  in  the  Grecian  govern- 
ments, began  to  ferment,*  and  iu  the  couiTe  of  a 
few  ages  monarchy  was  every  where  abolilTied  : 
the  very  name  of  king  was  profcribed  ;  a  repub 
lie  was  thought  the  only  government  to  which  it 
became  men  to  fubmit;  and  the  term  Tyrant  was 
introduced  to  denote  thofe  who,  in  oppofition  to 
thefe  new  political  principles,  acquired  m.onarchi- 
cal  authority.  Abfolute  monarchy  was  unknown 
as  a  legal  conflitution.  The  title  of  king  implied 
a  fuperiority  of  lawful  dignity  and  authority  in 
one  perfon,  above  all  others,  for  their  benerit,  not 
a  right  of  abfolute  power.  Legiflation  was  never 
within  their  prerogative.  A  diftinclion  of  fam.i- 
lies  into  thofe  of  higher  and  lower  rank  obtained 
very  early  throughout  Greece,  and  no  where 
more  than  at  Athens,  where,  by  the  conftitution 
of  Thefeus,  theEupatrides,  or  nobly  born,  formed 
a  diftinft  order  of  the  ftate  with  great  privileges. 
Afterwards  wealth  became  the  principal  crite- 
rion of  rank,  which  amounted  probably  to  the 
fame  thing,  as  the  nobly  born  were  generally  mofl 
wealthy.  Every  citizen  in  every  Grecian  ftate 
was  bound  to  military  fervice,  as  in  modern  tim.es 
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among  the  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  natural  that 
the  rich  fhould  ferve  on  horfeback,-  and  this  was 
thp  origin  of  knighthood  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  nations.  Where  the  noble  or  the  rich 
held  all  the  power,  they  called  their  own  govern- 
ment ariftocracy,  or  government  of  the  better 
fort,  or  optiraacy,  government  of  the  beft  fort. 
The  people  allowed  the  nppellation  of  arifiocracy 
onl>;  to  thofc  governments  where  perfoijs,  elecled 
by  themfelves  for  their  merit,  heid  the  principal 
potver.  Democracy  fignified  a  government  by 
.'ill  the  freemen  of  the  ilate,  or  the  people  at 
large,  forming  in  ailembly  the  legal,  abfoliuc 
fovereign:  but  as  this,  above  all  others,  was  fub- 
jecl  to  irregularity,  confufion,  and  abfurditj% 
when  unchecked  by  fome  balancing  power  lodged 
in  fewer  hands,  it  was  called  ochlocracy,  or  mob 
rule.  Moll:  of  the  Grecian  ftates  had  Ibme  mix- 
ture of  two  or  more  of  thefe  forms.  The  mixtiiVe 
of  oligarchy  and  democracy,  in  which  the  former 
was  fuperior,  yet  the  latter  fafiiced  to  fecure  liber- 
ty and  equal  right  to  the  people,  might,  according 
to  Arifiotle,  be  called  ariftocracy.  That  mixture 
H'iicre  th.e  democratic  power  prevailed,  yet  was  in 
fome  degree  balanced  by  authority  lodged  in 
iieadier  hands,  is  diftinguillied  by  that  great  au- 
thor by  the  name  of  polity.  An  equal  mixture 
of  all  three  u-as  never  known  in  Greece,  and  there- 
fore never  obtained  a  diftincc  name  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

A  war  happened  between  the  Athenians  and  ^ 
Peloponnefians ;  the  armies  were  encamped  near 
each  other,  and  the  Delphian  oracle  was  con- 
fulted.  The  anfwer  of  the  Pythonefs  implied,  that 
the  Peloponnefians  would  be  vidorious,  provided 
they  did  not  kill  the  Athenian  king.  Codrus  dif- 
guifing  him.felf  like  a  clown,  with  a  faggot  on  his 
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Hiouldcr,  and  a  fork  in  his  hand,  determined  to 
devote  his  life,  entered  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
v/as  killed.  The  Peloponnefian  chiefs  finding  the 
body  to  be  Codriis,  end  fearing  the  prophecy, 
withdrew  their  forces,  and  a  peace  enfiied.  Me- 
oon  the  eldert  fon  of  Codrus,  was  lame;  and  bo- 
dily ability  was  held  ia  fo  high  rank  in  popuhii* 
elleem,  that  his  younger  brother  difputed  the  fuc- 
ceilion.  Each  had  a  powerful  party;  but  the  dif- 
pute  brought  forward  a  third,  which  was  for  abo- 
liihing  the  royalty,  and  having  no  king  but  Ju- 
piter. Fatal  diireiifions  were  aiipiehended,  when 
a  declaration  of  the  oracle  was  procured  in  favour 
of  Medon:  and  it  was  amicably  accommodated 
that  Medon  ihould  be  iirfl  magiilrate,  v/ith  title 
of  archon,  but  not  king.  Although  the  honour 
was  to  be  hereditary,  and  that  the  arclion  iliould 
be  accountable  to  the  alFembly  of  the  people  for 
Ills  adminiftration,  it.  was  agreed  that  a  colony 
iliouid  be  fent  to  Alia  Minor,  under  Nelius  and 
Androclus,  younger  Tons  of  Codrus.  The  moft 
reftlefs  fpirits  joined  m  the  migration,  and  no  fur- 
ther materials  for  hiftory  remain  for  feveral  gene- 
rations. 

From  the  periodwhere  Homer's  hiftory  ceafes, 
to  that  in  which  the  firll:  profe  hifiorians  liv/d,  a 
fpace  of  250  years,  there  is  little  light  to  be  ob- 
tained. Twelve  archons  are  named,  who  followed 
Medon  by  hereditary  fucceulon,  and  filled  up  300 
years.  On  the  death  of  Alcmeon,  Charops  v.-as 
raifed  to  the  archonlTiip,  upon  condition  of  ho'ding. 
it  for  ten  years  only.  Six  archons  followed  Cha- 
rops, by  appointment,  for  ten  years;  but  on  the' 
expiration  of  the  archonlliip  of  Eryxias,  it  was  re- 
folved  that  the  office  fhouid  be  annual,  and  that, 
there  lliould  be  nine  perfons  to  execute  it.  They 
had  not  all  equal  dignity,  nor  the  fame  fun^ions: 
A  a  2  one 
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one  reprefented  the  majefty  of  the  ftate,  and  was 
nfually  called  the  archon ;  the  fccond  had  the  title- 
of  king,  and  was  head  of  the  church;  the  pole- 
march  was  third,  and  chief  of  military  affairs.  The 
other  fix  had  the  title  of  thefemothetes;  they  pre- 
fided  as  judges  in  ordinary  courts  of  juflice.  The 
nine  together  formed  the  council  of  ftate;  here 
methinks  I  fee  the  Polilli  nobles  running  down 
the  king,  or  thofe  of  Venice  the  doge,  and  di- 
viding the  fpoils  of  his  prerogatives  amocg 
themfelves.  Leglflation  was  in  the  affembly 
of  the  people;  but  the  whole  admlniftration, 
civil,  military,  religious,  and  judiciary,  was  with 
the  archons,  who  \w&rQ  comuionly  appointed  by 
lot;  but  fometimes  the  aiTembly  of  the  people 
interfered,  and  exercifed  the  power  of  naming 
them.  From  the  appointment  of  annual  archons 
there  was  nothing  but  inteftine  troubles.  That 
weight  which,  from  earlieft  times,  a  fev/  principal 
families  poileffed  among  the  Attic  people,  and 
which  was  in  a  great  degree  contlrmcd  to  them 
by  the  conllitution  of  Thefeus,  remained,  amid 
all  the  turbulence  of  democracy,  to  a  late  period. 
Among  thofe  families  the  Alcma^onides,  claiming 
fome  conneclion  by  blood  with  the  perpetual  ar- 
chons and  kings  of  the  ancient  Neleid  line,  were 
of  great  fame.  Megacles,  head  of  this  family, 
^^^as  archon  when  Cylon,  a  man  of  a  very  ancient 
and  powerful  family,  attempted  to  acquire  the 
fovereignty  of  his  country.  He  feizcd  the  citadel 
of  Athens  with  fgme  troops  he  received  from 
Theagerus,  tyrant  of  Megara,  whofe  daughter  he 
had  married.  His  vanity  was  excited  not  only 
by  his  birth  and  marriage,  but  his  perfonal  merit,- 
having  been  victor  in  a  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  people  ran  to  arms  under  their  ar- 
chons, and  laid  feige  to  the  citadel.     Cylon  fled, 

and 
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and  his  party  fled  to  the  altars :  they  were  pro- 
mi  fed  pardon,  but  condemned  and  executed. 
This  was  an  atrocious  infidelity,  and  made  the 
aftors  in  it  as  odious,  as  it  rendered  Cylon  and 
his  party  again  popular  and  powerful. 

The  miferies  of  a  fiuftuating  jurifprudence  be- 
came infufFerable,  and  all  parties  united  at  laft  in 
the  refolution  to  appoint  a  lawgiver.  Draco  was 
raifed  to  this  important  office;  a  man  whofe  mo- 
rals and  integrity  recommended  him  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  whofe  capacity  was  equal  to  no  im- 
provement in  the  political  conftitution,  and  to  no 
greater  invention  for  reforming  the  judicatures, 
than  that  of  inflifling  capital  punilhments  in  all 
offences:  and  the  knowing  ones  had  no  other 
remedy  than  to  get  the  oracle  to  pronounce  that 
the  laws  ©f  Draco  were  written  in  blood;  an  ex- 
prellion  which  ftruck  the  imagination  and  touch- 
ed the  heart,  and  therefore  foon  rendered  this  fyf. 
tern  unpopular. 

Salamis,  perceiving  the  divifions  at  Athens,  re- 
volted, and  allied  itfelf  to  Megara.  Several  at- 
tempts to  recover  it  having  failed,  the  lower  peo- 
ple, in  oppofition  to  their  chiefs,  carried  a  law, 
making  it  capital  to  propofe  a  renewal  of  the  en- 
terprize.  Solon,  of  an  ancient  royal  family,  who 
had  hitherto  purfued  nothing  but  literature  and 
poetry,  "perceiving  that  this  ralli  aft  of  the  popu- 
lace began  to  give  general  difguit  and  repentance, 
efpecially  to  the  young  Athenians,  ventured  to 
lead  the  people  to  repeal  it.  He  caufed  it  to  be 
reported  that  he  was  mad,  and  for  fome  time  kept 
his  houfe  :  in  this  retirement  he  conipofcd  a  poem, 
iuch  as  he  thought  would  excite  the  multitude,- 
then  watching  his  opportunity,  during  an  afTem- 
bly  of  the  people,  he  ran  into  the  Agora  like  one 
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frantic,  mounted  on  a  rock,  and  read  his  poem 
to  the  people.  Some  of  his  friends,  who  were 
in  the  fecret,  were  prefent,    and  ready  to  wonder 

and  applaud.  The  enthufiafm  fpread,  the  law 
was  repealed,  and  an  expedition  fent  under  So- 
lon's friends,  which,  being  il^ilfully  conduced, 
recovered  the  ifland.  Bat  the  party  of  Cyloa 
were  ftiil  clamoroiis  againit  the  parrifans  of  Mc- 
gacles,  for  their  breach  of  faifh.  Solon  perfuad- 
ed  the  accufed  to  fLibinit  to  a  trial :  they  were 
cendemncd  to  baniiliment;  but  this  punilliment 
not  being  fufficlent  to  appeafe  the  deity,  the  bones 
of  thofe  who  had  been  executed  were  removed  be- 
yond the  mountains.  During  thefe  troubles  Sa- 
lamis  was  retaken  Superllition  now  gained  the  af- 
cendant;  phantoms  and  omens  were  feen,  and  expia- 
tions and  purifications  were  neceffary.  Epimenides, 
a  Cretan  philofopher,  of  great  reputation  foi  reli- 
gious knowledge,  and  an  intimate  Friend  of  Solon, 
was  invited  to  fuperintend  the  religion  of  Athens. 
Epimenides  u-as  the  oftenfible  direflor,  but  So- 
lon concerted  with  him  the  various  improvements 
in  jurifprudence.  By  means  of  religious  pomp, 
ceremony,  facriaces,  and  proceffions,  he  amufed 
the  people  into  fome  degree  of  order  and  fufpen- 
lion  of  their  factions;  but  the  tranquillity  was 
not  likely  to  be  lalling.  Three  political  parties 
exifted:  one  for  dem.ocracy,  compofed  of  the  lai>d- 
holders  of  the  mountains ;  another  for  an  arifto- 
cracy,  of  the  rich,  confiiling  of  the  poflelfors  of 
the  plain ;  a  third  preferred  a  mixture  of  oligar- 
chy and  democracy,  confifting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coail,  and  the  moil  difinterefled  men. 
There  was  another  divifion  of  the  people,  into  the 
parties  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Dangerous  ccn- 
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vulfions  were  fo  apprehended,  that  many  fober 
nien  thought  the  ellablilTiment  of  a  tyranny,  in 
one,  necelTary  to  prevent  greater  evils.  Soion's 
reputation  for  wifdom  and  integrity  was  univer- 
fai;  and,  as  he  had  friends  in  all  parties,  they 
procured  the  place  of  arcnon,  with  power  to  re- 
form the  conflitution.  Ris  jlrJ't  objefl  was  to 
reconcile  the  rich  with  the  poor:  this  he  accom- 
plillied  by  lowering  the  intereft  vvithout  annulling 
the  debt,  and  by  taking  from  the  creditor  the  ex- 
orbitant powers  over  the  perfon  and  family  of  the 
debtor.  Fie  found  fuch  a  predilection  for  de- 
mocracy in  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  that  he 
preferved  to  every  free  Athenian  his  equal  vote 
in  the  afTembly  of  the  people,  which  he  made  fu- 
preme  in  all  cafes,  legiflative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial. He  had  not,  probably,  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  a  democracy  in  his  ov;n  family,  before 
he  attempted  it  in  the  city,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Lycurgus;  but  was  obliged  to  eftabliili 
fuch  a  government  as  the  people  would  bear,  not 
that  which  he  thought  the  befl:,  as  he  faid  him- 
felf. 

As  the  laws  of  Solon  were  derived  from  Crete 
rnd  Egypt,  were  afterwards  adopteci  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  tlicir  model,  and  have  by  them  been 
tranfmitted  to  all  Europe,  they  are  a  moft  inte- 
refting  fabied  of  enquiry,-  but  it  is  not  poflible 
to  afcertain  exaccly  Vv'hich  were  his,  which  were 
thofe  of  Epimenides  or  Thefeus,  or  what  was,  in 
fact,  the  conftitution  of  Athens.  The  firft  en- 
quiry is.  Who  were  citizens?  By  a  poll  that 
was  taken  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  they  were  found 
to  be  fourteen  thoufand  perfons.  By  another,  in 
the  time  of  Demetrias  Phalerius,  they  were  twen- 
ty-one  thoufand :    at   the  fame  time  there  were 
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ten  thoufand  freemen,  confining  of  foreigners  and 
freed  flaves,  and  four  hundred  thoufand  fouls  in 
adual  bondage,  who  had  no  vote  in  the  affembly 
of  the  people.  The  perfons  therefore  who  iliared 
the  power,  being  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  nation, 
were  excufed  from  labour,  in  agriculture  as  well 
as  manufactures,  and  had  t\\v,Q  for  education; 
they  were  paid  too  for  attendance  on  public  af- 
fairs, which  enabled  the  poorer  citizens  to  attend 
their  duty.  This  is  one  circuraflance  which  ren- 
dered a  government  fo  popular  praiflicable  for  a 
time:  another  was.  the  divifion  of  Attica  into 
tribes  and  borouglis,  or  diftrifts,  like  the  Ame- 
rican counties,  towns,  and  pariilies,  or  the  fhires, 
hundreds,  and  tythings  of  England.  The  tribes 
at  firft  were  four,  afterwards  ten.  Each  tribe 
had  its  preOding  magiffcrate,  called  phylarchus, 
analogous  to  the  Engliili  Oieriff;  and  each  bo- 
rough, of  which  there  were  one  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-four,  its  demarchus,  like  a  conflable  or 
headborough  A^  the  title  of  king  was  preferved 
to  the  high-prieft,  fo  the  perfon  prefiding  over 
the  religion  of  each  tribe  was  called  phllobafileus, 
king's  friend,  and  was  always  appointed  from 
among  the  nobly  born,  eupatrides.  Thus  reli- 
gion was  always  in  the  hands  of  the  ariftocratical 
part  of  the  community.  As  the  oracles  and 
priefts  were  held  by  the  people  in  fo  much  fa- 
cred  veneration,  placing  them,  with  all  their 
fplendid  ihews  and  rites,  always  in  the  power  of 
the  ariftocratical  families,  or  perfons  of  beft  edu- 
cation, was  as  great  a  check  to  the  democracy  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  It  iliould  be  here  recol- 
le6led  too,  that  almoft  all  thefe  eupatrides  or  no- 
bles, among  the  Greeks,  were  believed  to  be  de- 
fcended  from  the  gods,  nearly  or  remotely.  No- 
bility, 
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bility,  as  well  as  royalty,  were  believed  of  divine 
right,  becaufc  the  gods  and  goddelles  had  con- 
defcendcd  to  familiar  intercourfes  with  women 
and  men,  on  purpofe  to  beget  perfons  of  a  fiipe- 
rior  order  to  rule  among  nations.  The  fuperi- 
ority  of  priefts  and  nobles  were  afliimed  and  con- 
ceded with  more  confiftency  than  they  are  in  Po- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Venice,  and  they  muft 
have  had  a  proportional  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple. 

Another  check  to  this  authority  in  one  center, 
the  nation,  eftabiilTied  by  Solon,  was  countenan- 
ced by  precedent  introduced  by  Thefeu?,  who 
divided  the  Attic  people  into  three  ranks:  all 
magiftrates  were  taken  exclufively  out  of  the 
firft.  Solon,  by  a  new  divifion,  made  four  ranks, 
determined  by  property,  and  confined  all  magif- 
tracies  to  the  tirft  three.  By  this  regulation,  he 
excluded  all  thofe  who  had  no  will  of  their  own, 
and  were  dependent  on  others,*  but  by  ftill  al- 
lowing to  the  fourth,  who  were  more  numerous 
than  all  the  others,  their  equal  votes  in  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  he  put  all  power  into 
hands  the  leaft  capable  cf  properly  ufing  it^  and 
accordingly  thefe,  by  uniting,  altered  the  confti- 
tution  at  their  pleafure,  and  brought  on  the  ruin 
of  the  nation.  By  thefe  precautions,  however, 
we  fee  the  anxiety  of  Solon  to  avail  himfelf  of 
every  advantage  of  birth,  property,  and  religion, 
which  the  people  would  refpedt,  to  balance  the  fove- 
reign  democracy.  With  the  fame  view,  he  inftitut- 
ed  a  fenate,  of  one  hundred  perfons  out  of  each  of 
the  four  tribes;  and  this  great  council,  to  which 
he  committed  many  of  the  powers  of  the  archons, 
he  hoped  would  have  a  weight  which  all  the  ar- 
chons together  had  not  been  able  to  preferve.  It 
was  afterwards  increafed  to  five  hundred,   when 
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the  tribes  were  increafed  to  ten,  fifty  out  of  each, 
and  was  then  called  the  council  of  five  hundred. 
They  were  appointed  annually  by  lot;  but  cer- 
tain legal  qualifications  were  required,  as  well  as 
a  hlamelefs  life.  The  members  of  each  tribe  in 
turn,  for  thirty-five  days,  had  fuperior  dignity^ 
and  additional  powers,  with  the  title  of  prytanes, 
from  whence  the  hall  was  called  Prytaneium.  The 
prytanes  were  by  turns  prefidents,  had  the  culto- 
dy  of  the  feal,  and  the  keys  of  the  treafury  and 
citadel,  for  one  day.  The  whole  alTembly  formed 
the  council  of  ftate  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
had  the  conftant  charge  of  its  political  affairs ;  the 
moll  important  of  which  was  the  preparation  of 
bufinefs  for  the  adembly  of  the  people,  in  which 
nothing  was  to  be  propofed  which  had  not  firft 
been  approved  here.  This  was  Solon's  law; 
and,  if  it  had  been  obferved,  would  have  formed 
a  balance  of  fuch  importance,  that  the  common- 
wealth would  have  lailed  longer,  and  been  more 
fteady.  But  faftious  demagogues  were  often  found 
to  remind  the  people,  that  all  authority  was  col- 
lected into  one  center  and  that  the  fovereign  af- 
fembly  v/as  that  center;  and  a  popular  alTembly 
being,  in  all  ages,  as  much  difpofed,  when  un- 
checked by  an  abfolute  negative,  to  overleap  the 
bounds  of  law  and  conilitution  as  the  nobles  or 
a  king,  the  laws  of  Solon  were  often  fpurned, 
and  the  people  demanded  and  took  all  power, 
whenever  they  thought  proper. 

Senfible  that  the  bufinefs  of  approving  and  re- 
jedting  magiflrates,  receiving  accufations,  cata- 
logues of  fines,  enacting  laws,  giving  audience 
to  ambafladors,  and  difcullions  of  religion,  would 
very  often  be  uninterefling  to  many  even  of  the 
moll:  judicious  and  virtuous  citizens ;  that  every 
man's  bufinefs  is  no  man's;  Solon  ordained  it  cri- 
minal 
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minal   in   any   not   to  take  a  fide  in  civil  diftur- 
bances.     Certain  times  were  ftated  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  general  allembly;    all  gates  were  Ihur, 
but  that  which  led  to  it;  fines  were  impofed  for 
non-attend?.nce;    and  a  fmall  pay  allowed  by  the 
public   to    thofe  who   attended  pun<^ually  at  the 
hour.      Nine   proedri   were  appointed   from  the 
council;    from  whom  the  moderators,    epiftates, 
were  appointed  too  by  lot,  with  whom  fat  eleven 
nomophylaces,    whofe  duty  it  was  to  explain  the 
tendency  of  any  motions  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  conftitution.     The  prytanes  too  had  diftinct 
and  confiderable  powers  in  the  affembly.     When 
any  change  in  the  law  was    judged  neceffary  by 
the  people,    another  court,    confining  of   a  thou- 
fand  per  Tons,   called  nomothetes,  were  directed  to 
confider  of  the  beft  mode  of  alteration,   and  pre- 
pare a  bill;    after  all,  five  fyndics  were  appointed 
to  defend  the  old  law  before  the  aiTembly,    be- 
fore the  new  one  could  be  enacted.    A  law,  palTed 
without  having  been  previoully  publillied,    con- 
ceived in  ambiguous  terms,     or  contrary  to  any 
former  law,    fubjefted  the  propofer  to  penalties. 
It  was  ufual  to  repeal  the  old  law  before  a  new- 
one  was  propofed,    and  this  delay  was  an  addi- 
tional fecurity  to  the  conftitution.      The  regular 
manner  of  enabling  a  law  was  this : — A  bill  was 
prepared  by  the  council;    any  citizen  might,  by 
petition  or  memorial,    make  a  propofition  to  the 
prytanes,    whofe  duty  it  was  to  prefent  it  to  the 
council — if  approved  by  them,    it  became  a  pro- 
boulema;    and,    being  written  on  a  tablet,    was 
expofed,   for  feveral  days,    for  public  confidera- 
tion,    and,    at  the  next  aiTembly,  read  to  the  peo- 
ple— then    proclamation   was   made   by   a   crier, 
"  Who  of  thofe ^above  fifty  years  of  age  choofes 
"  to  fpeak.^"    When  thefe  had  made  their  ora- 
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tions,  any  other  citizen,  not  difqualified  by  law 
for  having  fled  from  his  colours  in  battle,  being 
deeply  indebted  to  the  public,  or  convifted  of 
any  crime,  had  an  opportunity  to  fpeak;  but 
the  prytanes  had  a  general  power  to  enjoin  fi- 
lence  on  any  man,  fubjeft  no  doubt  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  afl^embly ;  without  this,  debates  might 
be  endlefs.  When  the  debate  was  finilhed,  the 
crier,  at  the  command  of  the  proedri,  proclaimed 
that  the  queftion  waited  the  determination  of  the 
people,  which  was  given  by  holding  up  the  hand  ; 
in  fome  uncommon  cafes,  particularly  of  impeach- 
ments, the  votes  were  given  privately,  by  cafting 
pebbles  into  urns.  The  proedri  examined  the 
votes,  and  declared  the  majority;  the  prytanes 
difmiffed  the  alTembly,  Every  one  of  thefe  pre- 
cautions demonftrated  Solon's  convi6lion  ot  the 
necelTity  of  balances  to  fuch  an  affembly,  though 
they  were  found  by  experience  to  be  all  inefFec- 
tua!.  From  the  fame  folicitude  for  balancQS 
againfl:  the  turbulence  of  democracy,  he  reflored 
tl:»e  court  of  Areopagus,  improved  its  conftitu- 
tion,  and  increafed  its  power  :  he  compofed  it  of 
thofe  who  had  held  with  reputation  the  office  of 
archon,  and  admitted  them  into  this  dignity  and 
authority  for  life.  The  experience,  the  reputa- 
tion, and  permanency  of  thefe  Areopagites  muft 
have  been  a  very  powerful  check.  From  the 
Areopagus  alone  no  appeal  lay  to  the  people; 
yetif  they  chofe  to  interfere,  no  balancing  power 
exilkd  to  refill  their  defpotic  will.  The  contti- 
tution  authorized  the  Areopagus  to  flop  the  judi- 
cial decrees  of  the  affembly  of  the  people ;  annul 
an  acquittal,  or  grant  a  pardon-  to  dired  all 
draughts  on  the  public  treafury — to  puniih  im- 
piety, immorality,  and  diforderly  conduct— to 
uiper intend  the  education  of  youth;  puniih  idle- 
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nefs — to  enquire  by  what  means  men  of  no  pro- 
perty or  employment  maintained  themfelves.  The 
court  fat  in  the  night,  without  h"ght,  that  the 
members  might  be  lefs  liable  to  prejudice.  Plead- 
ers were  confined  tofimple  narration  of  fafls,  and 
application  of  laws,  without  ornaments  of  fpeech, 
or  addrefs  to  the  paffions.  Its  reputation  for 
wifdom  and  juilice  was  fohigh,  that  Cicero  faid, 
the  commonwealth  of  Athens  could  no  more  be 
governed  without  the  court  of  Areopagus,  than  the 
world  without  the  providence  of  God. 

The  urgent  necellity  for  balances  to  afovereign 
aiTembly,  in  which  all  authority,  legiflative,  exe- 
cutive, and  judicial,  was  collefted  Into  one  cen- 
ter, induced  Solon,  though  in  fo  fmall  a  ftate,  to 
make  his  conftitution  extremely  complicated :  no 
lefs  than  ten  courts  of  judicature,  four  for  crimi- 
nal caufes,  and  fix  for  civil,  befides  the  Areopa- 
gus and  general  aiTembly,  were  eftablifhed  at 
Athens.  In  conformity  to  his  own  faying,  cele- 
brated among  thofe  of  the  feven  wife  men,  that 
"  the  moft  perfeft  government  is  that  where  an 
"  injury  to  any  one  is  the  concern  of  all,"  he  di- 
redled  that,  in  all  the  ten  courts,  caufes  iliould 
be  decided  by  a  body  ofmen.  like  our  juries,  ta- 
ken from  among  the  people;  the  archons  only 
prefiding  like  our  judges.  As  the  archons  were 
appointed  by  lot,  they  were  often  but  indifferent 
lawyers,  and  chofe  two  perfons  of  experience  to 
afTirt  them ;  thefe,  in  time,  became  regular  con- 
ftitutional  officers,  by  the  name  of  Paredri,  af- 
fefTors.  The  jurors  were  paid  for  their  fervice, 
and  appointed  by  lot.— This  is  the  glory  of  So- 
lon's laws:  it  is  that  department  which  ought  to 
belong  to  the  people  at  large,-  they  are  mofl  com-, 
petent  for  this :.  and.  the  property,  liberty,  equa- 
lity,. 
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lity,  and  fecurity  of  the  citizens,  all  require  that 
they  alone  Ihould  poflefs  it.  Itinerant  judges, 
called  the  Forty,  were  appointed  to  go  through 
the  counties,  to  determine  alTauIts,  and  civil  ac- 
tions under  a  certain  fum. 

Every  freeman  was  bound  to  military  fervice. 
The  multitude  of  flaves  made  this  necelTary,  as 
well  as  pra^licable.  Rank  and  property  gave  no 
other  diftinftion  than  that  of  ferving  on  horfebacli. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Solon's  govern- 
ment was  themoft  like  Mr.  Turgot's  idea  of  any 
we  have  {^en.  Did  this  prevent  him  from  efta- 
blilliing  different  orders  and  balances .?  did  it  not 
render  neceffary  a  grefater  variety  of  orders,  and 
more  complicated  checks,  than  any  in  America.? 
yet  all  were  infufiicient,  for  want  of  the  three 
checks,  abfolute  and  independent.  Unlefs  three 
powers  have  an  abfolute  ve?o,  or  negative,  to  eve- 
ry law,  the  conftitution  can  never  be  long  pre- 
ferved;  and  this  principle  we  find  verified  in  the 
fubfeqiient  hiftory  of  Athens,  notwithftanding  the 
oath  he  had  the  addrefs  and  influence  to  per- 
fuade  all  the  people  to  take,  that  they  would 
change  none  of  his  inftitutions  for  ten  years. 
Soon  after  his  departure,  the  three  parties  of  the 
highlands,  lowlands,  and  coafts,  began  to  fhew 
th.emfelves  afrefli.  Thefe  were,  in  fact,  the  party 
of  the  rich,  who  wanted  all  power  in  their  own 
hands,  and  to  keep  the  people  in  abfolute  fub- 
jeftion,  like  the  nobles  in  Poland,  Venice,  Ge- 
noa, Berne,  Soleure,  &c.  ,•  the  democratical  par- 
ty, who  wanted  to  abolilli  the  council  of  five 
hundred,  the  Areopagus,  the  ten  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  every  other  check,  and  who,  with 
furious  zeal  for  equality,  were  the  readied  inftru- 
ments  of  defpotifm;  and   the  party  of  judicious 
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and  moderate    men,    who,    though  weaker   than 
either  of  the  others,   were  the  only  balance  be- 
tween them.     This  laft  party,    at  this  time,    was 
fupported  by   the  powerful    family   of  the   x^lc- 
mceonides,    of  whom    Megacles,    the  chief,    had 
greatly  increafed  the  wealth  and  fplendour  of  his 
houfe,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  tyrant  of 
Sicion,  and  had  acquired  fame  by  vi(5tories  in  the 
Olympian,    Pythian,    and   Ifthmian   games :     the 
head  of  the  oligarchic  party  was  Lycurgus,    not 
the  Spartan  lawgiver :  the  democratical  party  was 
led  by  Pififtratus,    claiming  defcent  from  Codrus 
and  Neftor,  with  great  abilities,  courage,  addrefs, 
and  reputation  for  military  conduct  in  feveral  en- 
terprizes.      Upon   Solon's    return,     after    an   ab- 
fence  of  ten  years,    he   found  prejudices   deeply 
rooted;  attachment  to  their  three  leaders  dividing 
the  whole  people.     He  was  too  old  to  direfl  the 
ftorm :    the  faftions  continued  their  manoeuvres ; 
and  at  length  Pififtratus,    by  an  artifice,   became 
mafter  of   the  commonwealth.      Wounding   hirn- 
felf  and  his  horfes,  he  drove  his  chariot  violently 
into  the  Agora,  where  the  affembly  of  the  people 
was   held;    and,    in    a   pathetic  fpeech,    declarecl  ^ 
"  that  he  had  been  waylaid  as  he  was  going  into 
**  the  country — that   it  was   for    being   the  man 
*'  of  the  people  that  he  had  thus  fufFered— that' 
^'  it  was   no  longer    fafe   for    any  man  to  be    a 
"  friend  of  the  poor— it  was  not  fafe  for  him  to 
"  live  in   Attica,    unlefs    they   would    take    him 
*'  under  their  protection. "      Arifton,  one  of  his 
partifans,  moved  for  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  to  de- 
fend the  perfon  of  the  friend  of  the  people,   the 
martyr  for   their  caufe.      In  fpite  of  the  utmoft 
oppofition   of  Solon,    though  Pififtratus  was  his 
friend,    this  point  was  cariied:   Pififtratus,   with 
his  guards,    feized   the  citadel;    and,   his  oppo- 
B  b  2  ixeius 
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netits  forced  into  fubmiffion  or  exile,  he  became 
the  firft  man,  and  from  this  time  is  called  the 
Tyrant  of  Athens;  a  term  which  meant  a  citizen 
of  a  repubUc,  who  by  any  means  obtained  a  fo- 
vereignty  over  his  fellow-citizens.  Many  of  them 
were  men  of  virtue,  and  governed  by  law,  after 
being  raifed  to  the  dignity  by  the  confent  of  the 
people;  To  that  the  term  Tyrant  was  arbitrarily 
ufed  by  the  ancients,  fometimes  to  fignify  a  law- 
ful ruler,  and  fometimes  an  usurper.  Pififtratus, 
of  whom  Solon  faid,  "  Take  away  his  ambition, 
*-'■  cure  him-of  his  luft  of  reigning,  and  there  is  not 
"  a  man  of  more  virtue,  or  a  better  citizen,"  chang- 
ed nothing  in  the  eonftitution.  The  laws,  affem- 
bly,  council,  courts  of  juftice,  and  magilirates,  all 
remained;  he  himfelf  obeyed  the  fummons  of  the 
Areopagus,  upon  the  charge  of  murder.  Solon 
truiied  to  bis  old  age  againft  the  vengeance  of 
tl^e  tyrant,  and  treated  him  in  all  companies  with 
very  imprudent  freedoms  of  fpeech.  But  Pifif- 
tratus  carried  all  his  points  with  the  people;  and 
had  too  much  fenfe  to  regard  the  venerable  legif- 
lator,  or  to  alter  his  fyftem.  He  returned  his 
reproaches  with  the  higheft  refpeft;  and  gained 
upon  him,  according  to  fome  authors,  to  conde- 
fcend  to  live  with  him  in  great  familiarity,  and 
affift  him  in  his  adminillration.  Others  fay  that 
Solon,  after  having  long  braved  the  tyrant's  re- 
fentmeni,  and  finding  the  people  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
their  danger,  left  Athens  and  never  returned. 

Solon  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  two  years  after 
the  ufurpation.  The  ufurper  foon  fell.  The  de- 
prelTed  rival  chiefs,  Megacles  and  Lycurgus, 
uniting  their  parties,  expelled  him;  but  the  con- 
federated rivals  could  not  agree.  JMegacles  pro- 
pofed  a  coalition  with  Pififtratus,  and  offered  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  condition  was  ac- 
cepted; 
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cepted;  but  the  people  in  afiembly  muft  be  gain- 
ed. To  this  end  they  dreflfed  a  fine  girl  with  all 
the  ornaments  and  armour  of  Minerva,  and  drove 
into  the  city,  heralds  proclaiming  before  them, 
"  O  Athenians,  receive  Pififlratus,  whom  Mi- 
nerva honouring  above  all  men,  herfelf  conducts 
into  your  citadel."  The  people  believed  the  maid 
to  be  agoddefs,  worlliipped  her,  and  received  Pi- 
fiftratus  again  into  the  tyranny.  Is  this  govern- 
ment, or  the  waves  of  the  fea?  But  Pififtratus 
was  foon  obliged  to  retire  to  Eretria,  and  leave 
the  party  of  Magacles  mailers  of  Athens.  Pie 
ftrengthened  his  conneflions;  and  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  this  his  fecond  banilliment,  he  returned  to 
Attica  with  an  army,  and  was  joined  by  his  friends. 
The  party  of  Megacles  met  him  with  another 
army,  ill  difciplined  and  commanded,  from  the 
city;  were  attacked  by  furprize,  and  defeated. 
Pifilhatus  proclaimed  that  none  need  fear,  who 
would  return  peaceably  home.  The  known  honour, 
humanity,  and  clemency  of  his  character,  procured 
him  conlidence;  his  enemies  iied,  and  he  ejitered 
the  city  without  oppofition.  He  made  no  funda- 
mental change  in  the  conftitution,  though,  as  head 
of  a  party,  he  had  iV^  principal  influence.  He  de- 
pended upon  a  large  fortune  of  his  own,  and  a  good 
under ftanding  with  Thebes  and  Argos,  to  fiipport 
him  in  it.  He  died  in  peace,  and  left  his  fon 
fuccelTor  to  his  influence.  Both  his  fons,  Plip- 
pias  and  Hipparchus,  were  excellent  charaflers; 
and  arts,  agriculture,  gardening,  and  literature^  as 
well  as  wifdom  and  virtue,  were  finguiarly  culti- 
vated by  the  whole  race  of  thefe  tyrants.  Har- 
modius  and  Arillogeton,  however,  confpire.d  the 
death  boi.h  of  Hippias  and  Hipparchus;  the  lat- 
ter was  killed,  and  Hippias  was  led  to  feverities: 
many  Athenians  were  put  jo  death.     Hippias,  to 
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ftrengthen  his  intereft  with  foreign  powers,  mar- 
ried his  only  daghter  to  the  fon  of  the  tyrant  of 
Lampfacus.  Her  epitaph  fhews  that  the  title  of 
Tyrajit  was  not  then  a  term  of  reproach :  **  This 
"  dull:  covers  Archedice,  daughter  of  Hippias,  in 
"  his  time  the  nrft  of  the  Greeks.  Daughter, 
"  filter,  wife,  and  mother  of  tyrants,  her  mind 
"  was  never  elated  to  arrogance." 

The  oppofite  party  were  watchful  to  recover 
Athens,  and  to  increafe  their  intereft  with  the 
other  Grecian  ftates  for  that  end.  The  temple  of 
Delphi  was  burnt.  The  Alcmaeonides,  to  ingra- 
tiate themfelves  with  the  oracle,  the  Amphidlyons, 
and  all  Greece,  rebuilt  it  with  Parian  marble,  in- 
ftead  of  Porine  ftone,  as  they  had  contracted  to 
do,  without  aiking  any  additional  price.  The 
confequence  was,  that  whenever  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  confulted  the  oracle,  the  anfwer  always  con- 
cluded with  an  admonition  to  give  liberty  to 
Athens.  At  length  the  oracle  was  obeyed;  and, 
after  fome  variety  of  fortune,  the  Alcmaeonides, 
aided  by  Cleomenes  the  Spartan,  prevailed,  and 
Hippias  retired  to  Sigeium.  It  was  one  maxim 
of  the  Spartans,  conftantly  to  favour  ariftocratical 
power;  or  rather,  wherever  they  could,  to  eftablilh 
an  oligarchy :  for  in  every  Grecian  city  there  was 
always  an  ariftocratical,  oligarchical,  and  demo- 
cratical  faction.  Whenever  the  Grecian  ftates  had 
a  war  with  one  another,  or  a  fedition  within  them- 
felves, the  Lacedaemonians  were  ready  to  inter- 
fere as  mediators.  They  conducted  the  bufinefs 
generally  with  great  caution,  moderation,  and  fa- 
gacityj  but  never  loft  fight  of  their  view  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  their  ftate;  nor  of  their  fa- 
vourite meafure  for  that  end,  the  encouragement 
of  ariftocratical  power,  or  rather  oligarchical: 
for  a  few  principal  families,  indebted  to  Lacedce- 
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mon  for  their  pre-eminence,    and  unable  to  retain 
it  without  her  afliftance,  were  the  beft  inftruments 
for  holding  the  ftate  in  alliance.    This  policy  they 
now  propofed  to  follow  at  Athens.      Cleifthenes, 
fon  of  Megacles,  head  of  the  Alcm^eonides,  was 
the  firft  perfon  of  the  commonweaith.  Having  no 
great  abilities,     a  party  was  formed  againil  him 
under  Ifagoras,  with  whom  moft  ot  the  princ  pal 
people   joined.      The  party  cf  Cleifthenes   was 
among  the  lower  fort,    who  being  all  powerful  in 
the  general  alTembly,    he  made   by    their  means 
fome  alterations  in  the  conftitution  favouring  his 
own  infiuence.      Cleifthenes  was    now  tyrant  of 
Athens,    as  much  as  Pififtratus  had  been.     In  the 
contefts  of  Grecian  factions,    the  alternative  was 
generally  victory,   exile,    or  death,*    the  inferior 
party  therefore  reforted  fometimes  to  haiili  expe- 
dients.   Jfagoras  and  bis  adherents  applied  to  La- 
cedaemon.     Cleomenes,  violent  in  his  temper,  en- 
tered with  zeal  into  the  caufeof  Ifagoras,  and  fent 
a  herald  to  Athens,    by  whom  he  impcrioufly  de- 
nounced  banilliment  againft   Cleifthenes  and   bis 
party,    on  the  old  pretence  of  cri'minality  for  the 
execution  of  the  partifans  of  Cylon.     Cleifthenes 
obeyed.      Exalted    by  this  proof  of   a  dread  of 
Spartan  power,    he  went  to  Athens  with  a  fmall 
military  force,    and  baniihed  feven  hundred  fami- 
lies at  once :    fuch   was    Athenian  liberty.      He 
was  then  proceeding  to  change  the  conftitution, 
to  fuit  the  views  of  Spartan  ambition,  by  diftblv- 
ing  the  council  of  nve  hundred,  and  committing 
the  whole  power  to  a  new  council  of  threehundred, 
all  partifans  of  Ifagoras.      Athens  was  not  fo  far 
humbled.     The  five  hundred  refifted,    and  excited 
the  people,  who  flew  to  arms,  and  befieged  Cleo- 
menes and  Ifagoras  m  the  citadel,-    who  the  third 
day  furrendered,  upon  condition  that  the  Lacedae- 
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monians  might  depart  in  fafety.  Ifagoras  went 
with  them.  Many  of  his  party  were  executed, 
and  Cleifthenes,  and  the  exiled  families,  returned; 
but  confcious  of  their  danger  from  their  hoftile 
fellow-citizens  in  concert  with  Lacedsmon,  they 
fent  to  folicit  an  alliance  with  Artaphernes,  the 
fatrap  of  Perfia.  The  anfwer  was.  If  they  would 
give  earth  and  water  to  Darius  they  might  be  re- 
ceived, otherwife  tbey  muft  depart.  The  ambaf- 
fadors,  confidering  the  imminent  danger  of  their 
country  and  party,  confented  to  ihefe  humiliating 
terms.  Although  Athens  was  diftrafled  with  do- 
meftic  factions,  and  prefled  with  the  fear  of  an 
attack  from  Cleomenes,  the  condudl  of  her  am- 
baffadors,  in  acknowledging  fubjeftion  to  the  Per- 
fian  king,  in  hopes  of  his  protedion,  was  highly 
reprobated  upon  their  return,*  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  Perfian  affiflance  was  further  defired : 
yet  the  danger  which  hung  over  Athens  was  very 
great.  Cleomenes,  bent  on  revenge,  formed  a 
confederacy  againft  them,  of  the  Thebans,  Corin- 
thians, and  Chalcidians.  Thefe  could  not  agree, 
and  the  Athenians  gained  fome  advantages  of  two 
of  them.  Cleomenes  then  pretended  that  Sparta 
had  a6ted  irreligioufly  in  expelling  Hippias,  who 
ought  to  be  reftored;  becaufe,  when  he  was  be- 
fieged  in  the  citadel  at  Athens,  he  had  difcovered 
a  collufion  between  the  Delphic  priefts  and  the 
Alcmsonides.  Sparta  was  willing  to  reftore  Hip- 
pias; but  Corinth,  their  ally,  was  not.  Hippias, 
defpairingof  other  means,  now  in  his  turn  applied 
to  Perfia,  and  brought  upon  his  country  the  Per- 
fian war;  from  which  it  was  delivered  by  Miltia^ 
des,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Miltiades  became 
the  envy  of  the  Alcmaeonide  family.  Xanthippus, 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  Athens,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Megacles,  the  great  opponent 
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of  Pififtratus,  condLh^led  a  capital  accufation 
againft  him :  be  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
iifty  talents,  more  than  he  was  worth.  His  wound, 
which  prevented  him  from  attending  the  trial, 
movtitied,  and  he  died  in  prifon.  In  order  to 
brand  the  family  of  Pififtratus,  the  fame  of  Har- 
modius  and  Ariflogeton  was  now  cried  up.  They 
had  aflaffinated  Hipparchus  from  mere  private 
revenge;  but  they  were  now  called  aflerters  of 
public  liberty.  The  tyrannicide,  as  it  was  called-, 
was  celebrated  by  fongs,  ftatues,  ceremonies,  and 
religious  feftivals. 

It  mnft  be  acknowledged  that  every  example 
of  a  government,  which  has  a  large  mixture  of 
democratical  power,  exhibits  fomething  to  our 
view  v/hich  is  amiable,  noble,  and  1  had  alnioft 
faid-j  divine.  In  every  ftate  hitherto  mentioned, 
this  obfervation  is  verified.  What  is  contended 
for,  is,  that  t-he  people  in  a  body  cannot  manage 
the  executive  power,  and  therefore  that  a  fimple 
democracy  is  impraflicable;  and  that  their  iTiare 
of  the  legiflative  power  muft  be  always  tempered 
with  two  others,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
ferve  their  fhare,  as  well  as  to  correct  Its  rapid 
tendency  to  abufe.  Without  this,  they  are  but  a 
tranfient  glare  of  glory,  which  palTes  away  like  a 
flalli  of  lightning,  or  like  a  momentary  appear- 
ance of  a  goddefs  to  an  ancient  hero,  which,  by 
revealing  but  aglimpfeof  celcftial  beauties,  only 
excited  regret  that  he  had  ever  feen  them. 

The  republic  of  Athens,  the  fchoolmiftrefs  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  for  more  than  three 
thoufand  years,  in  arts,  eloquence,  and  philofo- 
phy,  as  well  as  in  politenefs  and  wit,  was,  for  a 
Ihort  period  of  her  duration,  the  moft  democrati- 
cal commonwealth  of  Greece.  Unfortunately  their 
hiftory,  between  the  abolition  of  their  kings  and 
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the  time  of  Solon,  has  not  been  cifcumftantially 
preferved.  During  this  period,  they  feem  to  have 
efndeavoured  to  colle6t  all  authority  into  one  cen- 
ter, and  to  have  avoided  a  compofition  of  orders 
and  balances  as  carefully  as  Mr.  Turgot:  but 
that  center  was  a  group  of  nobles,  not  the  nation. 
Their  government  confifted  in  a  fingle  affembiy 
of  nine  archons,  chofen  annually  by  the  people. 
But  even  here  was  a  check,-  for  by  law  the  archon 
muft  all  be  chofen  out  of  the  nobility.  But  this 
form  of  government  had  its  ufual  efFeds,  by  intro- 
ducing anarchy,  and  fuch  a  general  profligacy  of 
manners,  that  the  people  could  at  length  be  re- 
ftrained  by  nothing  lliort  of  the  ultimate  punilli- 
ment  from  even  the  moft  ordinary  crimes.  Draco 
accordingly  propofed  a  law,  by  which  death  Ihould 
be  inflifted  on  every  violation  of  the  law.  Hu- 
manity Ihuddered  at  fo  iTjocking  a  feverity!  and 
the  people  chofe  rather  that  all  offences  Ihould  go 
unpunillied,  than  that  a  law  thus  writte^i  in  blood, 
as  they  termed  it  both  in  horror  and  contempt, 
fliould  be  executed.  Confufions  increafed,  and 
divided  the  nation  into  three  faftions^  and  their 
miferies  became  fo  extreme,  that  they  offered  So- 
lon an  abfolute  monarchy.  He  had  too  much 
fcnfe,  as  well  as  virtue,  to  accept  it;  but  employed 
his  talents  in  new-modelling  the  government. 
Senfible,  from  experience,  of  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
government  too  popular,  he  wiiTied  to  introduce 
an  ariftocracy,  moderated  like  that  of  Sparta,* 
but  thought  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple too  ftrong  to  bear  it.  The  archons  he  con- 
tinued,- but,  to  balance  their  authority,  he  erefted 
a  fenate  of  four  hundred,  to  be  chofen  by  ballot 
of  the  people.  He  alfo  revived  the  court  of  Are- 
opagus, which  had  jurifdiclion  in  criminal  cafes, 
and  the  care  of  religion.     He  excluded  from  the 
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executive,  or  the  magiftracy,  all  the  citizens  who 
were  not  pofTeffed  of  a  certain  fortune ;  but  vefled 
the  fovereignty  in  a  legillatire  airembly  of  the 
people,  in  which  all  had  a  right  to  vorc.  In  thi^ 
manner  Solon  attempted  a  double  balance.  The 
Areopagus  was  to  check  the  executive  \n  the 
hands  of  the  archons;  and  the  fenaie  of  four 
hundred,  the  ncklenefs  and  fre  of  the  people. 
Every  one  mull  fee  that  thefe  devifes  would  have 
been  no  efFeclual  controul  in  cither  cafe;  yet  they 
were  better  than  none.  It  'v^isvery  right  that  the 
people  iTiould  have  all  eleftious;  but  democra- 
tical  prejudices  were  fo  inveterate,  that  he  v/as 
obliged  not  only  to  make  them,  ailembled  m  a 
body,  an  elTential  branch  of  the  legiflature,  but  to 
give  them  cognizance  of  appeals  from  all  the  fu- 
perior  courts.  Solon  himfelf,  in  his  heart,  mufl 
have  agreed  with  Anacharfis,  that  this  conflitu- 
tion  was  but  a  cobweb  to  bind  the  poor,  whife  tiie 
rich  would  eafily  break  through  it.  Pifiilratus 
foon  proved  it,  by  bribing  a  party,  procuring 
himfelf  a  guard,  and  demolilliing  Solon's  whole 
fyftem  before  his  eyes,  and  eftablilning  a  fingle 
tyranny.  The  tyrant  was  expelled  feveral  times 
by  the  oppofition,  but  as  often  brought  back,  and 
finally  tranfmitted  his  monarchy  to  his  fons.  One 
of  thefe  was  afTaffinated  by  Harmodius  and  Arifto- 
geton;  and  the  other  driven  into  baniiliment  by  the 
oppofition,  aided  by  the  neighbouring  ftate,  Spar- 
ta. He  fied  to  the  Perfians,  excited  Darius  againft 
his  country,  and  was  killed  at  Marathon.  Thefe 
calamities  infpired  the  people  with  fuch  terrors  of 
a  fingle  tyrant,  that,  inftead  of  thinking  to  balance 
effeclually  their  "  orders,"  they  ePiabliilied  the  of- 
tracifm,  to  prevent  any  man  from  becoming  too 
popular:  a  check  indeed,  but  a  very  injudicious 
one;  for  it  only banillied  their  beil  men.     Hifiory 
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no  where  fiirni flies  fo  frank  a  confeflion  of  the 
people  themfelves,  of  their  own  infirmities,  and 
unfitnefs  for  managing  the  executive  branch  of 
government,  or  an  unbalanced  iliare  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  as  this  inftitution.  The  language  of  it  is, 
"  We  know  ourfelves  fo  well,  that  we  dare  not 
"  truft  our  own  confidence  and  affedlions,  our 
"  own  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  greateft 
"  talents  and  fublimeU  virtues.  We  know  our 
"  heads  will  be  turned,  if  we  fufFer  fuch  charac- 
"  ters  to  live  among  us,  and  v/e  lliall  always  make 
*'  them  kings."  What  more  melancholy  fpedacle 
can  be  conceived  even  in  imagination,  than  that 
inconliancy  which  er?6ls  ftatues  to  a  patriot  or  a 
hero  one  year,  baniilies  him  the  next,  and  the 
third  eieds  frelli  lUtucs  to  his  memory? 

Such  a  conflitution  of  government,  and  the 
education  of  youth  which  follows  neceffarily  from 
it,  always  produces  fuch  chara6lers  as  Cleon  and 
Alcibiades;  mixtures  of  good  qualities  enough  to 
acquire  the  confidence  ot  a  party,  and  bad  ones 
enough  to  lead  them  to  dsftrudion;  whofe  lives 
ihew  the  miferic-s  and  final  cataftrophe  of  fuch 
imperfect  polity. 

From  the  example  of  Athens  it  is  clear,  that 
the  government  of  a  lingle  alTembly  of  archons 
chofen  by  the  people,  was  found  intolerable;  that, 
to  remedy  the  evHs  of  it,  Solon  ellablillied  four  feve- 
ral  orders,  an  alTembly  of  the  people,  an  affembly 
of  four  hundred,  an  affembly  of  archons,  and  the 
Areopagus,  that  he  endeavoured  to  balance  one 
fingly  by  another,  inftead  of  forming  his  balance 
out  of  three  branches.  Thus  thefe  attempts  at  an 
equilibrium  were  inefFedlual ;  produced  a  never- 
ending  fiu(ftuation  in  the  national  councils,  con- 
tinual fadions,  maffacres,  profcriptions,  banifli- 
ment,  and  death  of  the  beft  citizens ;  and  the  hif- 
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lory  of  the  Pcloponncfian  War  by  Thucidydcs' 
will  inform  us  how  the  raging  flames  at  lall;  burnt 
out. 

The  people  in  each  of  the  United  States  have, 
after  all,  more  real  authority  than  they  had  in 
Athens.  Planted  as  they,  are  over  large  domi- 
nions, they  cannot  meet  in  one  affembly,  and 
therefore  are  not  expofed  to  thofe  tumultuous 
commotions,  like  the  raging  waves  of  the  fea, 
which  always  agitated  the  ecclefia  at  Athens. 
They  have  all  elections,  of  governor  and  fenatorp, 
as  well  as  reprefentatives,  ,fo  prudently  guarded, 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  poffibility  of  intrigue.  The 
property  required  in  a  reprcfentative,  fcnator,  or 
even  governor,  is  fo  fmall,  that  multitudes  have 
equal  pretenfions  to  be  chofen.  .  No  election  is 
conHned  to  any  order  of  nobility,  or  to  any  great 
wealth;  yet  the  legiflature  is  fo  divided  into  three 
branches,  that  no  law  can  be  pafTed  in  a  paflion, 
nor  inconfiflent  with  the  conftitution.  The  exe- 
cutive is  excluded  from  the  two  legillative  alfem- 
blies;  and  the  judiciary  power  is  independent,  as 
well  as  fepara  e  from  all.  This  will  be  a  fair 
trial,  whether  a  government  fo  popular  can  pre- 
fer ve  itfelf.  If  it  can,  there  is  reafon  to  hope 
for  all  the  equality,  all  the  liberty,  and  every 
other  good  fruit  of  an  Athenian  democracy,  with- 
out any  of  its  ingratitude,  levity,  convulilons,  or 
fa6tions. 
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LETTER      XLII. 


AWTALCIDAS. 


Dear  Sir, 

IN  the  year  i  774,  a  certain  Riiti'l}i  ofHcer,  then 
at  Boiloi),    was  often  heard  to  fay,   *'  1  wifli 
'1  were  Parliament:    I   would  not  fend  a  (liip 
'  or  troop  CO  this  country;  but  would  forthwith 
'-  pais  a  ftatiite,   declaring  Qstxy  town  in  North 
'  America   a  free,    fovereign,    and  independent 
'  commonwealth.     This  is  what  they  all  dedre. 
'  and    I   would    indulge  them :    I   Ihould   foon 
'  have  the  pleafure  to  fee  them  all  at  war  with 
'  one  another,  from  one  end  of  tiie  continent  to 
'  the  other." — This  was  a  gentleman  of  letters, 
and  perhaps  had  learned  his  politics  from  Antal- 
cidas,   whofe  opinion  concerning  the  government 
of  a  fingle  affembly,  is  very  remarkable;  but  the 
Greek    and    the  Briton    Vv'ould  both    have    found 
their  aitinces  'w\  America  ineffcccual.     The  Ame- 
ricans are  very  tar  from  being  defirous  of  fuch 
multiplications  and  divifions  of  flates,  and  know 
too    v/ell  the  mifchitfs  that    would   follow  from 
them:    yet    the  natural   and  inevitable    cfFeft    of 
Mr.  Turgoc's  fyilem  of  government,   would,  in  a 
courfe  of  time,  be  fuch  a  fpirit  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  not  very  certain  whether  Antalcidas  was  a 
Spartan  or  not.  If  he  was,  he  had  violated  the 
law  of  Lycurgus  by  travel,  and  had  refided  long 
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in  Perfia,  and  maintained  an  intercouiTe  and  cor- 
refpondence  with  feveral  noble  families.     He  was 
bold,   fiibtle,   infinaating,  eloquent;   but  his  vices 
and  corruption  were  equal  to  his   addrefs.     The 
llern  Spartan   fenate  thought  him  a  proper  inih'u- 
ment  to  execute  an  inlidious  commilHon  at  a  pro- 
iiigate  court.     The  initiCutions  of  his  own  coun- 
try, Sparta,  were  the  objefts  of  his  ridicule;   but 
thole  of  the  democratical  ilates  of  Greece,  of  his 
fovereign  contempt.     The  ancient  maxim  of  fome 
of  the  Greeks,     "  That  every  thing  is  lawful  to  a 
*'  man  in  the  fervice  of  his  country^'''    was  now  ob- 
folete,   and  had  given   way   to  a  purer  morality; 
but  Antaicidas  was  probably  one  of  thofe  phllo- 
fophers,  who  thought  every  thing  lawful  to  a  mail 
which  cotild  ferve  his  private  intereft.~The  Spar- 
tan   fenate  never   acled    upon   a    principle  much 
better;  and  therefore  might,   upon  this  occafion, 
have  given  their  ambalTador  the  inflruftion  which 
he  pretended,  viz.   to  offer   ''  to  refign  all  preten- 
*'  lions   to  the  Greek  cities  in  Ada,    which  they 
*'  would  acknowledge  to  be  dependencies  of  the 
*'  Perlian  empire;    and  to  declare   all    the- cities 
*'  and   iilands,    fmaM  and  great,    totally  indepen- 
"  dent  of  each  other."     Thefe  articles,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  there  would  not  be  any  republic 
powerful    enough    to   diiUirb   the    tranquillity   of 
Perfia,  were  more  advantageous  to  them  tha.n  the 
moft    infolent  courtier   would   have  ventured   to 
propofe.     The   ambaifador    was  rewarded   by    a 
magnificent  prefent;   and  the  terms  of  peace  tranf- 
mitted    to  court,     to    be   ratified  by  Artaxerxes. 
Thenegociation  however  languillied,  and  the  war 
was  can  led  on  with  violence  for  feveral  years;  and 
all    the  ait,    activity,    and  addrefs  of  Antaicidas 
were  put  to  the  trial,  berore  he  obtained  the  rati- 
fication.     The.  treaty  was   at   laft   completed 
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That  all  the  republics,  fmall  and  great,  fhould 
enjoy  the  independent  government  of  their  own 
hereditary  laws ;  and  whatev^er  people  rejeded 
thefe  conditions,  fo  evidently  calculated  for 
preferving  the  public  tranquillity,  mull  expefl 
'*  the  utmoil  indignation  of  the  Great  King,  wha, 
in  conjunction  with  the  republic  of  Sparta, 
would  make  war  on  their  j^erverfe  and  dange- 
rous obrtinacy,  by  fea  and  land,  with  fhips 
"  and  money." 

Antalcidas,  and  Teribazus  the  Perfian  fatrap, 
with  whom  he  had  concerted  the  treaty,  had  fore- 
feen,  that,  as  Thebes  muft  refign  her  authority 
over  the  inferior  cities  of  Bceotia  — as  Argos  mull 
withdrau^  her  garriibn  from  Corinth,  and  leave 
tJiat  capital  in  the  power  of  the  ariftocratic  or 
Lacednsmonian  faclion  — and  as  Athens  mufl: 
abandon  the  fruits  of  her  recent  vidories— there 
might  be  an  oppofition  to  the  treaty  made  by 
theie  three  Hates :  to  guard  againll  which,  they 
had  provided  powerful  armaments  by  fea  and 
land,  which,  with  Spartan  and  Perfian  threats,  fo 
intimidated  all,  that  all  at  lail  fubmitted. 

This  peace  of  Antalcidns  forms  a  difgraceful 
jera  in  the  hifliory  of  Greece.  Their  ancient  con- 
federacies were  diffolved;  the  fmaller  townawere 
•  -ioofened  from  all  conneclion  with  the  large  cities; 
all  were  w^eakened,  by  being  difunited.— What 
infamy  to  the  magiftrates  of  Sparta,  and  their  in- 
triguing, unprincipled  ambalTador !  But  Athens, 
Thebes,  and  Argos,  by  the  friendlTiip  of  the  de- 
mocratical  cities  and  confederacies,  had  become 
powerful,  and  excited  their  haughty  jealoufy. 
The  article  which  declared  the  fmaller  cities  inde- 
pendent, was  peculiarly  ufeful  to  the  views  of 
Sparta;  it  reprefented  them  as  the  patrons  of  li- 
berty,   among  the   free.     The  Hern  policy    of 
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Sparta  had  cruflied,  in  all  her  fecondary  towns, 
the  hope  of  independence.  The  authority  of 
Athens,  Thebes,  Argos,  and  all  the  democrati- 
cal  confederacies,  were  lefs  imperious ;  the  fo- 
vereign  and  fubjett  were  more  nearly  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality;  and  the  Spartans  knew,  that 
"  men  are  difpofed  to  rejeft  the  jull;  rights  of 
*'  their  equals,  rather  than  revolt  againft  the  ty- 
"  ranny  of  their  maimers :"  their  own  Haves  and 
citizens  had  furniilied  them  with  conHant  proof 
of  this. 

But  Sparta,  by  this  mailer-piece  of  roguery, 
meant  not  only  to  hold  flill  all  her  own  fubordi- 
iiate  cities  in  fubjei5i;ion,  not  only  to  detach  the 
inferior  communities  from  her  rivals,  but  to  add 
them  to  her  own  confederacy.  To  this  end  i]ie, 
by  her  emilTarier,  intrigued  in  ail  the  fiibordinate 
cities.  How.?  by  promoting  liberty,  popular  go- 
vernment,- or  proper  mixtures  of  a  well-ordered 
commonv.-ealth?  By  no  means;  but  by  fupport- 
ing  the  arillocratical  faclions  in  all  of  them,  fo- 
menting  animofities  among  the  people  againft 
each  other,  and  efpecially  againll  their  capitals. 
Complaints,  occafioned  by  thefe  cabals,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Spartan  fenate,  which  bad  acquired 
the  reputation  of  the  patron  of  the  free,  the  weak, 
and  the  injured,  and  always  decided  in  their  own 
favour.  But  the  ambition  of  Spartans,  cool  and 
cunning  as  it  wa£,  had  not  patience  .to  remain 
long  fatisfied  with  fuch  legal  ufurpations;  they 
determined  to  mix  the  terror  of  their  arms  with 
the  feduction  of  policy.  Before  we  proceed  to 
an  account  of  their  operations,  we  muft  develop 
a  little  more  fully  the  policy  of  Antalcidas. — 
Befides  the  free  republics  of  Attica,  Thebes,  and 
Argos,  which  confifted  of  feveral  cities,  govern- 
ed by  their  firll  maglllrates,    fenate,  and  people, 
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in  which  the  fuboruiiiate  cities  always  complain- 
ed of  the  inordinate  infiuence  of  the  capital; 
there  were  feveral  repubh"cs  reputed  ftill  more 
popular,  becaufe  tliey  were  j;overned  by  fingle 
aiTembiies,  like  Bifcay,  the  Grifons,  Appenzel, 
Underwald,  Claris,  &c.  Thefe  republics  con- 
fifted  of  feveral  towns,  each  governed  by  its  own 
firfl:  magiftrate,  council,  and  people;  but  con- 
federated together,  under  the  fuperintendance  of 
a  fingle  diplomatica!  affenibly,  in  which  certain 
common  laws  were  agreed  on^  and  certain  com- 
mon magiftrates  appointed,  by  deputies  from 
each  town.  Thefe  coijfederacies  are  the  only,  ex- 
amples of  governments  by  a  fingle  a-Iembly 
which  w^ere  known^n  Greece.  Antalcidas  knew 
that  each  of  thefe  towns  was  difcontented  with  the 
adminifiration  of  their  common  aiiembly,-  and  in 
their  hearts  wiilied  for  inciepeiuience.  It  was  to 
this  foible  of  the  people  that  he  addreiled  that 
policy,  in  his  Perfian  treaty,  by  which  he  tw^ified 
to  atoms,  as  if  it  had  been  a  rope  of  fand,  every 
democratical  city  and  confederacy,  and  every  one 
in  which  democracy  and  ariftocracy  were  mixeJ, 
throughout  all  Gre.ece.  The  firft  victim  of  this 
ambitious  policy  was  Arcadia,  in  the  center  of 
Peloponnefus,  whofe  principal  town  was  Manti- 
nasa.  Arcadia  was  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley,, 
furrounded  by  lofty  mountains :  the  fcattered  vil- 
lages of  iTiepherds,  ijihabiting  thefe  hills  and 
vales,  had  grown  into  cities,  by  the  names  of 
Tegea,  Stymphalis,  Heraea,  Orchomonus,  and 
Mantiniea.  The  inhabitants  were  diftinguilTred  by 
their  innocence,  and  the  fimplicity  of  their  man- 
ners ;  but,  whenever  they  had  been  obliged,  from 
necefllty,  to  engage  in  war,  they  had  difplayed 
fuch  vigour,  energy,  and  intrepidity,  as  made 
their   alliance    very   defirable.      The    dangerous 
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neighbourhood  of  Sparta  had  obHged  them  to 
fortify  their  towns,  and  maintain  garrifons;  but 
jealoufies  arofe  between  Tegca  and  Mantincea, 
and  emuhuions  to  be  the  capital.  The  year  af- 
ter the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  ambaffadors  were 
fent  by  the  Spartan  fenate  to  the  alTembly  at 
Mantlnsea,  to  command  them  to  demoh'lTi  the 
walls  of  their  proud  city,  and  return  to  their 
peaceful  villages.  The  reafons  afligned  were,  that 
the  Mantinseans  had  difcovcred  their  hatred  to 
Sparta,  envied  her  profperiiy,  rejoiced  in  her 
misfortunes,  and,  in  the  late  war,  had  furnifhed 
fomc'corn  to  the  Argives.  The  Mantinseans  re- 
ceived the  propofal  with  indignation;  the  ambaf- 
fadors retired  in  difguft:  the  Spartans  proclaimed 
war,  demanded  the  aid  of  their  allies,  and  march- 
ed a  powerful  army  under  their  king  Ageiipolis, 
and  invaded  the  territory.  After  the  moil  de- 
flructive  ravages  of  the  country,  and  a  long  fiege 
of  Mantinsa,  ^they  were  not  able  to  fubdue  the 
fpirit  of  this  people,  until  they  turned  the  courle 
of  the  river  Ophis,  and  laid  the  walls  of  the  city 
under  water;  thefe,  being  of  raw  bricks,  dii^- 
folved,  and  fell.  The  inhabitants,  intimidated, 
offered  to  demoliili  the  walls,  and  follow  Sparta 
in  peace  and  war,  upon  condition  they  might  be 
allowed  to  continue  and  live  in  the  city — Agefi- 
polis  replied,  that  while  they  lived  together  in 
one  city,  their  numbers  expofed  them  to  the  de- 
lufions  of  feditious  demagogues,  whofe  addrefs 
and  eloquence  feduced  the  multitude  from  their 
true  inter  ell,  and  deflroyed  the  influence  of  their 
fuperiors  in  rank,  wealth,  and  wifdom,  on  whofe 
attachment  alone  the  Laceds:nonians  could  de- 
pend ;  and  therefore,  that  they  mull  deflroy  their 
houfes  in  the  city,  feparate  into  four  communi- 
ties,   and  return  to  thofe  villages  which  their  an- 
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ceftors  had  inhabited.  The  terror  of  an  imme- 
diate afTaiilt  made  it  neceffary  to  comply;  and 
the  Spartans  made  a  mighty  merit  of  fufFering 
ilxty  of  the  mofl  zealous  partifans  of  democracy 
to  fly,  unmurdcrcd,  from  their  country. 

The  little  republic  of  Piilius  too,  like  every 
other  where  a  balance  is  not  known  and  prefcrv- 
ed,  was  diftra6ted  by  parties.  The  popular  party 
prevailed,  and  banilTicd  their  opponents,  the 
friends  of  ariftocracy.  The  Spartans  threatened, 
and  the  ruling  pa*  ty  permitted  the  e.siles  to  re- 
turn; but  not  meeting  with  refpeclful  treatment 
enough,  they  complained,  and  the  Spartans,  un- 
der Agelllaus,  appointed  commiilioners  to  try  and 
condemn  to  death  the  obnoxious  leaders  of  the 
people  in  Phlius.  This  odious  office  was  exe- 
cuted with  fuch  unexampled  fever ity,  as  terriBed 
thofe  who  furvived  into  an  invariable  attachment 
to  Sparta. 

The  confederacy  of  Olynthus  was  next  at- 
tempted. Atnumber  of  towns,  o*f  which  Olyn- 
thus was  the  principal,  between  two  rivers,  had 
been  incorporated  or  afli'ociated  together,  and 
grown  into  fome  power,  and  greater  hopes  This 
was  enough  to  aroufe  the  jealoufy  of  Sparta.  They 
fent  four  or  five  fucceflive  armies,  under  their 
ableft  kings,  to  take  the  part  of  the  ariftocratical 
fadlion,  and  conquer  this  league.  Such  was  the 
fpirit  and  refources  of  this  little  fpot,  that  they 
defended  themfelves  for  four  or  five  campaigns, 
and  then  were  forced  to  fubmit. 

Thebes  had  been  torn  with  ariftocratic  and 
democratic  factions,  in  confequence  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  and  Sparta  joined  the  latter,  which 
ultimately  produced  long  and  obllinate  wars,  and 
the  exalted  characters  of  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
nondas,     who,    however,    with  all  tlieir  virtues, 
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were  not  able  finally  to  eltablilTi  the  independen- 
cy of  their  country,  though  both  perillicfl  in  the 
attempt;  Epaminondas,  to  the  laft,  refufing  to 
the  feveral  communities  of  Boeotia  their  heredi- 
tary laws  and  government,  although  he  was  one 
of  the  democratical  party. 

Sparta,  in  the  next  place,  Cent  a  detachment  to 
fupport  the  partifans  of  ariftocracy  m  Aigolis, 
Achaia,  and  Arcadia,  but  were  obliged  to  eva- 
cuate that  country  by  Pelopidas  and  Epaminon- 
das; but  the  latter  fupported  ariftocratic  govern- 
ment. As  foon  as  he  retired,  the  Arcadians  com- 
plained againft  him,  that  a  people,  who  knew  by 
their  own  experience  the  nature  of  ariftocracy, 
Ihould  have  confirmed  that  fevere  form  of  go- 
vernment in  an  allied  or  dependent  province. 
The  multitude  in  Thebes  condemned  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Epaminondas,  and  fent  commiflion- 
ers  into  Achaia,  who  afljfled  the  populace,  and  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  to  dilTolve  the  ariftocracy, 
and  banifh  or  put  to  death  the  nobles,  and  infti- 
tute  a  democracy.  The  foreign  troops  were 
fcarcely  departed,  when  the  exiles,  who  were 
very  numerous  and  powerful,  returned,  and,  after 
a  defperate  and  bloody  ftruggle,  recovered  their 
ancient  influence:  the  leaders  of  the  populace 
were  now,  in  their  turn,  put  to  death  or  expelled; 
the  ariftocracy  re-eftabliilied;  and  the  magiftrates 
craved  the  protection  of  Sparta,  which  was  rea- 
dily granted. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  purfue  the  confequences 
of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas :  uninterrupted  con- 
tefts  and  wars  in  every  democratical  ftate  in 
Greece  were  the  confequence  of  it ;  ariftocratical 
and  democratical  faftions  eternally  difputing  lor 
uiperiority,    mutually    banilhing  and   butchering 

each 
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each  other;  profcriptions,  aiTaflinations  (of  which 
even  Pelopidas  was  not  innocent),  treacheries, 
cruelties  without  number  and  without  end. — But 
no  man,  no  party,  ever  thought  of  introducing 
an  effectual  balance,  by  creating  a  king,  with  an 
equal  power,  to  balance  the  other  two.  The 
Romans  began  to  think  of  this  expedient,  but  it 
was  referved  for  England  to  be  the  iirll:  to  reduce 
it  to  pra>5l:ice. 

Would  Mr.  Turgot  have  faid,  that  if  Thebes, 
Athens,  Argos,  and  the  Ach^an,  Arcadian,  and 
Olynthian  leagues,  had  been  each  of  them  go- 
verned by  a  legillature  compofed  of  a  king,  fe- 
nate,  and  aflenibly,  with  equal  authority,  and  each 
a  decifive  negative,  that  the  caufe  of  liberty,  in 
all  Greece,  would  have  been  thus  crumbled  to 
duft  Dy  fuch  a  paltry  trick  of  Antalcidas? 
Would  the  childilTi  humour  of  feparating  into 
as  many  Hates  as  towns  have  ever  been  indulg- 
ed or  permitted?  Moft  certainly  they  would 
not.  And  if  the  power  of  negociation  and  trea- 
ties, and  the  whole  executive,  had  been  in  one 
man,  could  the  perfidious  ambaffadors  of  Spar- 
ta, arid  the  other  ftates,  have  intrigued,  and  em- 
broiled every  thing  as  they  did? 
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LETTER      XLIIl. 


A   C   H   A    I   A. 


Dear  Sir, 

THE  Achxans,  wbofe  republic  became  fo  fa- 
mous in  later  times,  inhabited  a  long  but 
narrow  llrip  of  land  along  the  Corinthian  gulpb, 
which  was  deftitute  of  harbours,  and,  as  its  fliores 
were  rocky,  of  navigation  and  comnieice;  but 
the  impartial  and  generous  fpirit  of  their  laws, 
if  we  are  to  credit  Polybius  and  their  other  pa- 
negyrifts,  were  fome  compenfation  for  the  natu- 
ral difadvantages  of  their  fituation  and  territory. 
They  admitted  Grangers  into  their  community  on 
equal  terms  with  the  ancient  citizens ;  and,  as 
they  were  the  firfl,  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
republic  of  Greece  which  had  fuch  liberality,  it 
is  not  ftrange  that  they  iliould  have  enjoyed  the 
praifes  of  all  foreigners.  In  all  other  -flates  of 
Greece,  in  which  the  people  had  any  l>iare  in 
government,  there  were  conitant  complaints,  that 
one  powerful  capital  domineered  over  the  inferior 
towns  and  villages,  like  'i'hebes  in  Boeotia,  A- 
thens  in  Attica.  In  Laconia,  Lycurgus  avoided 
this  inconvenience  by  two  popular  alTemblies, 
one  for  Sparta,  and  one  for  the  country ;  but  in 
Achaia  there  was  no  commercial  town,  and  ail 
were  nearly  equal,  having  common  laws  and  iii- 
ftitutions,  and  common  weights  and  meafures. 
Helice,  which  is  dilHnguiilicd  by  Homer  as  the 
mofi  conllderablg  town  of  Achaia,  was  the  place 
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of  affembly  of  the  congrefs,  until  it  was  fwal- 
lowcd  up  in  an  earthquake;  then  iEgs  became 
the  feat  of  congrefs,  who  annually  appointed  pre- 
fldents  in  rotation,  and  generals,  who  were  re- 
fponfible  to  the  congrefs,  as  the  members  of  con- 
grefs were  to  the  cities  they  reprefented.  This 
is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  fyftem  of  government, 
ISecaufe  it  checked  the  ambition  of  Achaia,  while 
it  maintained  its  independence:  and  Polybius  is 
full  of  the  praifes  of  this  people  for  their  "  vir- 
*'  tue  and  probity  in  all  their  negociations,  which 
*'  had  acquired  them  the  good  opinion  of  the 
"  whole  world,  and  procured  them  to  be  chofen 
"  to  be  arbitrators  between  the  Lacedasmonlans 
*'  and  Thebans;  for  their  wife  councils,  and 
*'  good  difpofitions:  for  their  equality  and  liber- 
*'  ty,  which  is  in  the  utmofl  perfection  among 
*'  them;  for  their  laws  and  inftitutions;  for  their 
'*  moderation,  and  freedom  from  ambition,"  &c. 
Yet  whoever  reads  his  own  hiftory,  will  fee  evi- 
dent proofs,  that  much  of  this  is  the  fond  par- 
tiality of  a  patriot  for  his  country;  and  that  they 
had  neither  the  moderation  he  afcribes  to  them, 
nor  the  excellent  government.  Better  indeed  than 
the  other  republics  of  Greece  it  might  be;  and 
its  congrefs,  as  a  diplomatic  affembly,  might  have 
governed  its  foreign  affairs  very  well,  if  the  cities 
reprel'ented  in  it  had  been  well  conftituted  of  a 
mixture  of  three  independent  powers:  — But  it  is 
plain  they  were  not;  but  were  in  a  continual 
llruggle  between  their  firl^  magiftrates,  "nobles', 
and  people,  for  fuperiority,  which  occafioned  their 
Ihort  duration,  and  final  ruin.  As  this  example 
deferves  to  be  fully  examined  by  every  American, 
let  us  explain  it  a  little  more  particularly. 

Atreus,   king  of  Argos  and  Mycene,    was  the 
fon  of  Pclops,   and  father  of  Agamemnon,  who 
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was  the  father  of  Oreilcs,  who  was  the  father  of 
Tifamcnus:  Pelops,  after  whom  Peloponnefus 
was  named,  was  the  fon  of  TantaUiS,  a  king  of 
Plirygia,-  and  Tantalus  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter, 
by  the  nymph  Plota. 

Tifamenus,  flying  from  Sparta,  upon  the  return 
of  the  Heraclidce  governed  in  Achaia,  and  was 
the  firfl:  king  of  that  people.  The  dominion  by 
him  there  founded  was  continued,  in  a  rightful 
fuccefljon,  down  to  Gyges.  NotwitliAanding  his 
dtfcent  from  Jupiter,  his  government  was  pro- 
bably like  that  of  Alcinous  in  Ph33acia  : —Twelve 
^rchons  prefided  over  the  twelve  cities,  who,  each 
in  his  diftrid,  was  the  firll  magiih'ate,*  and  all 
able  to  make  out,  fome  v^ay  or  other,  their  con- 
nection with  fome  of  the  ancient  families,  who 
were  all  alike  honourably  defcended,  at  lead,  from 
an  inferior  god  or  goddefs.  Tifamenus  made  the 
thirteenth,  and  was  firfl:  among  equals  at  lead. 
'J'he  fons  of  Gyges  not  governing  by  lav/,  but 
defpotically,  the  monarchy  was  aboliilied,  and  re- 
duced to  a  popu.iar  ftate;  probably  It  was  only 
an  arirtocracy  of  the  twelve  archons.  Thefe  hints 
at  the  genealogy  of  thefe  kings  are  to  fhevv  how 
intimately  theology  was  intermixed  with  politics 
in  every  Grecian  llate  and  city;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  i'heu'-  that  the  whole  force  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  although  powerful  enough  to  procure  crowns 
to  thefe  perfons,  yet,  for  want  of  the  balance  we 
contend  for,  was  not  fufficient  to  reftrain  the  paf- 
fions  of  the  nobles,  arid  prevent  revolutions  al- 
mofl  as  rapid  as  the  motion  of  a  wheel :  nothing 
has  ever  been  found  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
balance  of  three  powers.  The  abolition  of  this 
limited  monarchy  was  not  efFeited  by  the  people, 
for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  democracy,  or  a 
mixed  government;   but  by  the  nobles,   for   the 
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fake  of  ei^abliiliing  an  aril^ocracy.  Tlie  nct^''  go- 
vernment, confequently,  was  .a  confederation  of 
twelve  archons,  each  ruling  as  firfl  magiftrate  in 
a  feparate  city,  with  his  council  and  people,  as 
an  independent  ftate.  The  twelve  archons  met  in 
a  general  aiTcnibJy,  fometimes  in  perfon,  and 
fometiii^es  by  proxy,  to  confuit  of  general  affairs, 
and  guard  againit  general  dangers.  This  whole 
Hate  could  not  be  larger  than  another  Bifcay,  and 
each  city  muft  have  been  iefs  than  a  merindade, 
an  {  its  general  afTembly  like  the  junta  general: 
yet  fuch  is  the  paiHon  for  independence,  that  this 
iitile  commonwealth,  or  confederacy  of  common- 
wealths, could  not  hold  together.  The  general 
niTembly  was  neglecled;  the  cities  became  inde- 
pendent :  fom.e  were  conquered  by  foreigners, 
and  fome  loll:  their  liberties  by  domeilic  tyrants, 
that  is,  by  their  firft  magillrates  affiiming  arbi- 
trary power.  Polybius  difcovers  as  much  affec- 
tion for  this  little  reoubiic  as  RoulTeau  did  for 
Geneva,  and  is  very  loth  to  confefs  their  faults:, 
—  He  colours  over  the  revolutions  they  un- 
derwent for  a  courfe  of  ages,  by  faying,  that 
"  though  their  affairs  were  governed  according 
**  to  the  diverfity  of  times  and  occurrences,  all 
*'  poflible  endeavours  were  ufed  to  preferve  the 
"  form  of  a  popular  ftate.  The  commonwealth 
"  Vv'r.s  compofed  of  twelve  cities,  which  are  in 
'*  being  at  this  day,  Olenus  and  He! ice  only  ex- 
♦<  ccpted,  which  were  fwaliowed  up  by  the  fea  in 
*^  an  earthquake  that  happened  not  long  before 
*'  the  battle  of  Leuctra;  which  cities  are  Patra, 
•'  Dym:.i,  Phara,  Trytasa,  Leontium,  iEgira,  Pel- 
*'  lone,  iEgium,  Bura,  Ceraunia,  Olenus,  and 
*'  Plelice.  ■  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  fince 
"  the  Olympiad  we  have  mentioned,  thefe  cities 
"  fell   into  dangerous  diiTenilons,   chieBy  by  the 
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^^  artiiices  tff  the  Macedonian  prince?,  when  every 
*'  city  apart  meditated  on  nothing  bat  their  own 
'*  private  profit  and  ends  to  the  prejudice  and 
'••  deflriiction  of  their  neighbours ;  and  this  gave 
''  occafion  to  Demetrius  and  CaiTander,  and  r,ftcr- 
*'  wards  to  Antigonus  Gonatus,  to  put  garrifons 
*'  in  fome  of  their  cities,-  and  that  others  were 
^'  invaded  and  governed  by  tyrants,  who,  in  thofe 
*'  da)S,  were  very  numerous  \x\  Greece.  Bur 
"  about  the  124  Olympiad,  when  Pyrrhus  in- 
*'  vaded  Italy,  thefe  people  began  to  fee  the 
*^  error  of  their  diiTenlions,  and  laboured  to  re- 
"  turn  to  their  former  union.  Thofe  who  gave 
**  the  firft  example  were  Dyma,  Patra,  and  Pha- 
"  ra:  five  years  afterwards,  iEgium,  having  caO: 
"  out  the  garrifon  that  was  placed  over  them, 
*'  were  received  into  the  confederacy.  Bura  fol- 
**  lowed  their  example,  having  fir  ft  killed  the  ty- 
**  rant,*  and  foon  after  Ceraunia  did  the  like; 
*'  for  Ifeas  their  tyrant,  confidering  how  thatr 
"  thofe  of  ^gium  had  expelled  their  garrifon, 
**  and  he  who  governed  in  Bura  was  already  flaiu 
'*  by  the  practices  of  Marcus  and  the  Achaians, 
**  and  that  it  would  be  his  lot  to  have  tliem  ail 
"  quickly  for  enemies,  he  therefore  refigned  the 
*'  dominion,  after  having  firfl  ftipulated  with  the 
*'  Achaians  for  his  indemnity  for  what  was  patTed, 
"  and  fo  incorporated  the  city  into  the  union  of 
"  the  Achaians. 

"  'I'he  cities  then  we  have  mentioned  con- 
"  tinued  for  the  fpace  of  five  and-twenty  years  to 
*'  preferve  this  form  of  government  unchanged, 
*'  chufmg  in  their  general  aflembly  two  pras-tors 
"  (or  prefidents)  and  a  fecretary.  Ai'ierwards 
"  they  concluded  to  have  but  one  prstor  only, 
'■'^  who  iliould  be  charged  with  the  management 
*'  of  thSLir  affairs,-  and  the  iirfl  who  enjoyed  that 
D  d  2  *^  ciignicy 
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"  dignity  was  Marcus  the  Carian,  who,  after  four 
*\  years  of  his  adminiflration,  gave  place  to  Ara- 
"  tiis  the  Sicyonian,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
"  yesrs,  after  he, had,  by  his  virtue  and  refolu- 
"  t\on,  reCoied  his  country  from  tyranny,  joined 
*'  it  to  the  commonwealth  of  the  Achaians,  fo 
*'  great  a  veneration  had  he  from  his  youth  for 
"  the  manners  and  inftitutions  of  that  people/ 
*-  Eight  years  after,  he  was  a  fecond  time  chofeij 
♦'  pr^tor,  and  won  Acro-corinth,  which  Antigo- 
'^  nus  had  fortified  with  a  garrifon,  whereby  Aratus 
*'  freed  all  Greece  from  no  fiiKill  apprehenfion. 
**  When  he  had  reflored  liberty  to  Corinth,  he' 
•'  united  it  to  the  Achaians,  together  with  the 
**  city  ot  Megara,  which  he  got  by  intelligence 
**  during  his  prstorilup.  In  a  word,  Atatus, 
**  who,  in  a  ihort  fpace,  brought  many  and  great 
•*  things  to  pafs,  made  it  rnanileft,  by  his  councils' 
«*  and  actions,  that  his  greatefl  aim  was  the  ex- 
*'  pulfion  of  the  Macedonians  out  of  Pelopon- 
*'  nefus,  to  fupprefs  tyranny,  and  affert  the  liber- 
«'  ty  of  his  country :  fo  that,  during  the  whole 
**  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  Aratus  conflantly 
«*  oppofed  all  his  deOgns  and  enterprizes,  as  he 
<*  did  the  ambition  of  the  ^tolians  to  raife  them- 
**  felves  on  the  ruins  of  their  neighbour  ftates; 
"  and,  as  in  all  the  tranfaftions  of  his  adminif- 
"  tration  he  gave  fingular  evidences  of  a  Heady 
«'  mind  and  firm  refolution,  all  his  attempts  fuc- 
"  ceeded  accordingly,  notwithiianding  many  ftates 
"  confederated  to  hinder  the  union,  and  to  deftroy 
^*  the  commonwealth  of  the  Achaians.  After  the 
*'  death  of  Antigonus  the  Achaians  entered  into  a 
"  league^  with  the  ^tolians,  and  generoufly  af- 
<'■  fifted  them  in  their  war  againit  Demetrius;  fo 
''  tfhat  the  ancient  hatred  between  thefe  two  peo- 
'''  ule  feemed   for  the  prefent  extinguiOied,   and 
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"  the  defire  of  concord  began,  by  degrees,  to 
^''  grow  in  the  minds  of  the  ^tolians.  Demetrius 
*'  died,  when  manj^  great  and  noble  occafions  were 
*'  given-  to  the  Achaians  of  finilhing  the  project 
"  they  had  conceived;  for  the  tyrants  who  reign- 
"  ed  in  Peloponnefus,  having  loft  the  fupport  of 
"  Demetrius,  who  greatly  favoured  them,  began 
"  now  to  defpair;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
"  awed  by  Aratus,  who  admonilTied  them  to  quit 
*'  their  governments,  on  promife  of  great  honours 
"  and  rewards  to  fuch  as  voluntarily  refigned, 
*^  and  threatening  others  with  hoftility  who  re- 
"  fufed,-  whereupon  they  refolved  to  defpoil 
"  themfelves  of  their  dignities,  reftore  their  peo- 
*'  pie  to  liberty,  and  incorporate  them  with  the 
"  Achaians.  As  to  Lyfidas,  the  Megalopolitan, 
**  be,  wifely  forefceing  what  was  likely  to  come  to 
"  pafs,  frankly  renounced  hid  dominion  during 
*'  the  life  of  Demetrius,  and  was  received  into 
*'  the  general  confederacy  of  rights  and  privileges 
**  with  the  whole  nation.  Ariftomachus,  tyrant 
*'  of  the  Argicus,  Xeno  of  the  Hermionians,  and 
"  Cleonymus  of  the  Phliatians,  .rei^gning  theix 
"  authority  at  the  time  we  mention,  were  likewife 
**  received  into  the  alliance  of  the  Achaians.  In 
"  the  mean  time  the  ^tolians  began  to  conceive 
"  jealoufles  at  the  growing  greatnefs  and  extra- 
**  ordinary  fuccefa  of  the  Achaians,  and  bafely 
"  entered  into  a  league  with  Antigonus,  who  at 
*'  that  time  governed  Macedon,  and  with  Cleo- 
*'  menes,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe 
*'  three  powers,  Macedonia,  Lacedccmon,  and 
*'  -/E'-olia,  were  to  invade  Achaia  on  all  fides; 
*"'  but  the  great  political  abilities  of  Aratus  de- 
"  feated  the  cnterprize.  He  confidered  that  An- 
"  tigonus  was  a  man  of  experience,  and  willing 
"  enough  to  make  ailiainces;    and  that   princes 
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"  hav6  naturally  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  but 
"  meafare  amities  and  enmities  by  the  rules  of 
"  interefl: :  he  therefore  endeavoured,  after  a  good 
"  underftanding  with  that  prince,  and  determined 
"  to  propofe  the  io.'ning  the  forces  of  the  Acha- 
"  ians  to  his.  He  propofed  to  cqAq  him  fome 
"  towns;  and  the  alliance  was  formed,  and  ihe 
*'  Cleomenic  war  commenced.  In  the  profecution 
*'  of  it,.Cleomenes  and  his  Spartans  difplayed  the 
"  utmoft  ferocity  and  cruelty,  particularly  at 
*'  ^gium,  where  he  put  in  praftice  fo  many  but- 
'*  rages  and  cruelties  of  war,  that  he  left  not  fo 
**  much  as  any  appearance  that  it  had  been  ever 
*'  a  peopled  place."  There  is  great  reafon  to  fuf- 
pecl  that  t!ie  Achaians  were  not  \q[s  guilty  of 
cruelty;  for  Polybius  profelTes  to  follow  the  ac- 
count given  by  Aratus  himfelf,  in  a  hiftory  which 
that  praetor  wrote  of  Achaia,  who  may  be  welU 
fufpe<5led  of  partiality;  and  Polybius  hfmfelf  was 
the  fon  of  Lycortas  of  Megalopolis,  who  perfected 
and  confirmed  the  confederacy  of  the  Achaians, 
and  difcovers  throughout  his  hiilory  a  flrong  at- 
tachment to  this  people.  If  the  hiftory  of  Clear- 
chus  was  extant,  we  mighl  poffibly  fee  that  the 
Achaians,  the  Spartans,  and  Macedonians,  were 
equally  liable  to  the  accufation  of  inhumanity. 
Mantinsa  was  fubjectcd  to  unfpeakable  calamities 
"as  well  as  ^glum;  but  Polybius  endeavours  to 
cover  this  over  with  a  veil  by  abufing  Clearchus, 
accufing  him  with  departing  from  the  dignity  of 
hiftory  and  writing  tragedies,  by  reprefenting  wo- 
men with  diilievelled  hair  and  naked  brealls,  em- 
bracing each  other  with  melting  lamentations  and 
tears,  and  complaints  of  m^n,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, dragged  away  promifcuoufly.  He  attempts 
to  juftify  the  puniiliment  of  this  city,  by  charg- 
ing it  with  treacheroufly  betraying  itfelf   into  the 
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hands  of  the  Spartans,  and  maffacring  the  Achaian 
garrifon:  bur  this  was  no  more  than  the  ufual 
effect  of  the  continual  revolutions  in  the  Greek 
cities,  from  democracy  to  ariftocracy,  from  that 
to  monarchy,  and  back  again  through  the  whole 
circle.  In  every  one  of  thefe  cities  there  were 
•three  parties ;  a  monarchical  party,  who  defired 
to  be  governed  by  asking  or  tyrant,  as  he  was 
then  called;  an  arillocratical  party,  who  willied 
to  ereft  an  oligarchy;  and  a  democratical  party,  - 
who  were  zealous  for  bringing  all  to.  a  level. 
Each  frflion  was  for  coUefting  all  authority  into 
one  center  in  its  own  way;  but  unfortunately 
there  was  no  party  who  thought  of  a  mixture  of 
all  thefe  three  orders,  and  giving  each  a  negative 
by  which  it  mJght  balance  the  other  two  :  ac- 
cordingly the  regal  party  applied  to  Macedonian 
kings  for  aids  and  garrifons;  the  ,ariliocratical 
citizens  applied  to  Sparta  for  the  like  affiftance; 
and  the  democratical  facT;ions  applied  to  Aratas 
and  the  Achaian  league.  The  confequence  was, 
as  each  party  prevailed,  they  brought  in  a  new 
garrifon,  and  maffacred  the  old  one,  together 
with  the  leaders  of  the  faflion  fubdued.  But  is 
fuch  a  fyflem  to  be  recommended  to  the  United 
States  of  America?  If  the  Americans  had  no 
more  difcretion  than  the  Greeks,  no  more  hu- 
Hianity,  no  more  confideration  for  the  benign  and 
peaceful  religion  they  profefs,  they  would  ftill 
have  to  confider,  that  the  Greeks  had  in  many 
places  forty  flaves,  and  in  all  places  ten,  to  one 
free  citizen,-  that  the  flaves  did  all  the  labour,* 
and  the  free  citizens  had  nothing  to  do  but  cut 
one  anothers  throats.  Wars  did  not  coft  money 
in  Greece;  happily  for  the  world,  at  prefent 
they  are  very  expenlive.  An  American  Ibldier  will 
jiot  ferve  one  year,   without  more  money  for  pay 

thau 
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tba^i  many  of  thcfe  Greek  cities  had  for  their 
whole  circulating  medium.— There  is  but  one  pof- 
fible  means  of  realizing  Mr.  Turgot's  idea.  Let 
us  examine  it  well  before  we  adopt  it.  Let  every 
town  in  the  Thirteen  States  be  a  Uqq  fovereign 
and  independent  democracy;  here  you  may  nearly 
coliedl  all  authority  into  one  center,  and  that 
center  the  nation.  Thefe  towns  will  immediately 
go  to  war  with  each  other,  and  form  combina- 
tions, alliances,  and  political  intrigues,  as  ably  as 
the  Grcrian  villages  did;  but  thefe  wars  and 
negociations  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  men  at 
leifure.  The  firrt  ftep  to  be  taken  then,  is  to  de- 
termine who  iTiall  be  freemen,  and  who  flav^s. 
Let  this  be  determined  by  lot.  In  every  fifty 
men,  forty  are  to  be  flaves,  and  ftay  at  home  un- 
armed, under  certain  overfeers  provided  with  good 
whips  and  fcourges,  to  labour  in  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  All  commerce  and  navigation) 
fiflierles,  &c.  are  to  ceafe  of  courfe.  The  other 
ten  are  to  be  frte  citizens,  live  like  gentlemen, 
eat  black  broth,  and  go  out  to  war;  fome  in  fa- 
vour of  tyrants,  fome  for  the  well  born,  and  fome 
for  the  multitude:  for,  even  in  the  fuppofiticfn 
here  made,  every  towa  v/ill  have  three  parties  in 
it;  fome  will  be  for  making  the  moderator  a 
king,  others  for  giving  the  whole  government  to 
the  felect  men,  and  a  third  fort  for  making  and 
executing  all  laws,  and  judging  all  caufes,  crimi- 
nal and  civil,  in  town  meeting.  Americans  will 
well  confider  the  cojifequences  of  fuch  fyftems  of 
policy,  and  fuch  multiplications  and  divifions  of 
Hates,  and  will  univerfally  fee  and  feel  the  necef- 
fity  of  adopting  the  fentiments  of  Aratus,  as  re- 
ported by  Plutarch:  *'  That  fmall  cities  could 
'•  be  preferved  by  nothing  elfe  but  a  continual 
''  and  combined  force,    united  by  the  bond   of 
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*■  common  iiitereH;   and  ,is  the  members  of  the 

'  body  live  and  breathe    by  their    mutual  com- 

'  munication  and  conneclion,  and  when  once  fe- 

*  parted  pine  away  and  putrify,  in  the  fame 
'  manner  are  cities  ruined  by  being  difmembered 
'  from  one  another,    as  well  as  preferved  when 

*  linked  together  into  one  great  body,  they  en- 
'  joy  the  benefit  of  that  providence  and  council 
'  that  governs  the  whole,"     Thcfe  were  the  fen- 

timents  which,  according  to  the  fame  Plutarch, 
acquired  him  fo  much  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Achaians,  "  that  fince  he  could  not  by  law  be 
chofen  their  general  every  year,  yet  every  other 
year  he  was,  and  by  his  councils  and  aflions 
was  in  effect  always  fo;  for  they  perceived  that 
neither  riches  nor  repute,  nor  the  friendlTiip  of 
kings,  nor  the  private  interert  of  his  own  coun- 
try, nor  any  other  thing  elfe,  was  fo  dear  to  him 
as  the  increafe  of  the  Achaian  power  and  great- 
nefs," 


•L    E    I'    T    E    R      XLIV. 


CRETE. 

My  dear  Sir, 

THIS  celebrated  ifland,  with  the  fantaftical 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  fome  of  the  gods 
of  Greece,  had  the  real  merit  and  glory  of  com- 
municating to  that  country  many  ufeful  improve- 
ments. Their  infular  fituation  defended  them  from 
invafions  by  land,  and  their  proximity  to  Egypt 
afforded  them  an  eafy  intercourfe  of  commerce  by 
.*  fea 
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fea  with  the  capital  of  that  kingdom;  where 
Rhadamanthus  in  his  travets  had  collefted  thofe 
inventions  and  inftitutions  of  a  civilized  people, 
which  he  had  the  addrefs  to  apply  to  the  con- 
firmation of  his  own  authority.  Minos  is  ftill 
more  diftingiiillied :  in  his  travels  in  the  eaft,  he 
faw  certain  families  poffeffed  of  unrivalled  ho- 
nours and  unlimited  authority,  as  vicegerents  of 
the  Deity.  Although  the  Greeks  would  never  ad- 
mit, in  the  fuiieft  latitude  of  oriental  fuperftitlon 
and  defpotifm,  this  odious  profanation,  yet  Minos, 
taking  advantage  of  his  own  unbounded  reputa- 
tion, and  that  enthufiafm  for  his  perfon  which  hi« 
ikill  and  fortune  in  war,  his  genius  for  fcience, 
and  talents  for  government,  had  excited  among 
wandering  credulous  favages,  fpread  a  report  that 
he  was  admitted  to  familiar  converfations  with 
Jupiter,  and  received  from  that  deity  his  fyftem 
of  laws,  with  orders  to  engrave  it  on  tables  of 
brafs.  The  great  principle  of  it  was,  that  all 
freemen  lliould  be  equal,  and  therefore  that  none 
Ihould  have  any  property  m  lands  or  goods;  but 
that  citizens  fliould  be  ferved  by  flaves,  who 
ihould  cultivate  the  lands  upon  public  account. 
The  citizens  fhould  dine  at  public  tables,  and 
their  families  fubfifl:  on  the  public  ftock.  The 
monarch's  authority  was  extremely  limited,  ex- 
cept in  war.  The  magiflracies  were  the  recom- 
pence  of  merit  and  age,*  and  fuperiority  was  al- 
lowed to  nothing  elfe.  The  youth  were  reftrained 
to  a  rigid  temperance,  moderty,  and  morality,  en- 
forced by  law.  Their  education,  which  was  pub- 
lic, was  direfted  to  make  them  foldiers.  Such 
regulations  could  not  fail  to  fecure  order,  and 
whai  they  called  freedom  to  tlie  citizens;  but 
nine-tenths  of  mankind  were  doomed  to  flavery 
to  fupport  them  in  total  idkiiefs,  excepting  thofe 
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exercifes  proper  for  vvaniors,  becomemorenecef* 
fary  to  keep  the  Haves  in  fiibjeclion,    than  to  de- 
fend the   ftate  agahift   the   pirates    and    robbers 
with  whom  the  age  abounded.  Jdomeneus,  grand. 
fdn  of  Minos,  and  commander  of  the  Cretan  forces 
in  the  Trojan  war,  was  among  the  molt  powerful 
of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  and  one  of  the  few  who  re- 
turned in  fafety  from  that  expedition.     Here  was 
a  government  of  all  authority  in  one  ceiUre,    and 
that  centre  the  moil  aged  and  meritorious  pcrfons 
of  the  nation,  with' little  autliority  in  the  liing,  and 
none  in  the  reft  of  the  people;  yet  it  v/as  not  of 
fufncient  ftrength  to  hold  tOL^ether.     The  vencra- 
ble  old  men  could  not  endure  the  authority,  oi.- 
rather  the  pre-eminence,  of  the  king.     IVlonarchy 
muft  be  aboliilied;    and  every  principal   city  be- 
came early  a  feparate  independent  commonwealth  ; 
each,   no  doubt,  under  its  patriarch,  baron,  noble, 
or  archon,  for  they  all  fignify  the  lame  thing :  and 
continual  wars  enfued  between  the  feveral  repub- 
lics within    the    ifland,'     and    Cretan  valour  and 
martial    Ikill   v/cre    employed   and   exhauiled    in 
butchering   one    another,    until    they  turned    all 
the  virtues  they  had  left,  againft  mankind  in  gene- 
ral,   and  exerted  them  in  piracies  and  robberies, 
to  their  univerfal  infamy  throughout  all  Greece: 
nor  was    Crete  ever  of    any  weight   in  Greciaa 
j)olitics  after  the  Trojan  war. 


LETTER. 
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LETTER     XLV. 


CORINTH. 

My  dear  Sir, 

ONARCHY  remained  in  this  emporium 
of  Greece  longer  than  in  anj'  other  of  the 
principal    cities;     but    the   noble    families    here 
could  no  better  endure  the  fuperiority  of  a  mo- 
jiarch,   than  others  in  all  countries,-  and  with  nu- 
merous branches  of  the  royal  family  (named  Bac- 
chidffi,  from  Bacchis,   fifth  monarch  in  fuccellion 
from  Aletes)  at  their  head,    they  accordingly  put 
to  death    Telelles,    the   reigning  monarch,*    and 
ufurping    the  government,    under   an  aiTociation 
among  themfelves,    inftituted  an  oligarchy.      An 
annual  firlt  magiftrate,  with  the  title  of  Prytanis, 
but  with  very  limited  prerogatives.,  like  a  doge  of 
Venice,  was  chofen  from  among  themfelves.  Seve- 
ral generations  palFed  away  under  the  admlniftra- 
tion  of  this   odious  oligarchy;    but  the  people  at 
length  finding  it  intolerably  oppreflive,   expelled 
the  whole  junto,    and  fct  up  Cuypfelus  as  a  mo- 
narch or  tyrant.     He  had  long  been  the  head  of 
the  populaj"  party,    and  was  defervedly  a  popular 
character,  poflfeffed  of  the  confidence  and  afiredlion 
of  his  fellow- citizens  to  a  great  degree,    or  he 
never  could  have  rufufed   the  guard  which  was 
oiFeaed  him  for  the  proteflion  of  his  perfon  againft 
the  attempts  of  the  defeated  oligarchy.     His  mo- 
deration and   clemency    are  allowed  by  all;   yet 
he  is   univGrfally   called  by  i\y^  Grecian  writers 
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Tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  his  government  a  Tyran- 
ny. Ariftotle,  I.  v.  c.  12,  informs  us  that  his 
tyranny  continued  thirty  years,  becaufe  he  was  a: 
popular  man,  and  gov^erncd  without  guards.  Pc- 
riander,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men,  his  ton  and 
fucceflbr,  reigned  forty-four  years,  becaufe  he  was 
an  able  general.  Pfampfneticus,  the  fon  of  Gor- 
gias,  fucceeded,  but  his  reign  was  ihort,'  yet  this 
fpace  of  feventy-feven  years  is  thought  by  Arif- 
totle  one  of  the  longciT:  examples  of  a  tyrrany  or 
an  oligarchy.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  no- 
bles again  prevailed;  but  not  witiiout  courting 
the  people.  The  tyranny  was  demoiiilied,  and  a 
new  commonwealth  ettablillied,  in  which  there  was 
a  mixture  of  oligarchy  and>  democracy^  to  prevent 
the  firft  from  running  Into  excefs  of  opprslfign, 
and  the  other  into  turbulence  and  licejice. 

Here  we  find  the  ufual  circle:  monarchy  fii^ft 
limited  by  nobles  only;  then  the  nobles,  becom- 
ing envious  and  Impatient  of  the  monarch's  pre- 
eminence, demoliili  him,  and  fet  up  oligarchy. 
This  grows  infolent  and  oppreflive  to  the  people, 
who  fet  up  a  favourite  to  pull  it  down.  The  hew 
idol's  pofleriry  grow  infolent;  and  the  people  final- 
ly think  of  introducing  a  mixture  of  three  regular 
branches  of  power,  in  the  or«e,  the  iQw,  and  the 
many,  to  controul  one  another,  to  be  guardians 
in  turn  to  the  laws,  and  fecure  equal  liberty  to 
all. 

Ariftotle,  in  this  chapter,  cenfures  fome  parts- 
of  the  eighth  book  of  Plato,  and  fays,  '*  That  in 
"  general,  when  governments  alter,  they  change 
"  into  the  contrary  fpecies  to  what  they  before 
''  were,  and  not  into  one  like  the  former:  and- 
*'  this  reafoning  holds  true  of  other  changes.  For 
*'  he  fays,    that  from  the   Lacedemonian  form  it- 

cbanges   into   an  oligarchy,    and   from  thence 
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"  Into  a  democracy,  and  from  a  democracy  into 
**  a  tyranny;  and  ibmetimcs  a  contrary  change 
*'  ca'iics  place,  as  from  a  democracy  into  an  oli- 
•'  ^arclr/,  ratlier  than  into  a  monarchy.  With  re- 
*'  fpcd  to  a  tyranny,  he  neither  fays  whether 
''  there  will  be  any  change  in  It,*  or,  if  not,  to 
'*  what  caufe  it  will  be  owingj  or,  if  there  is,  in- 
*'  to  what  other  (late  it  will  alter  :  but  the  rcafon 
*'  of  this  is,  that  a  tyranny  is  an  indeterminate 
**  government;  and,  according  to  him,  every  ftate 
*•'  ought  to  alter  into  the  firil  and  mofl  perfe(ft : 
*'  thus  the  continuity  and  circle  would  be  pre- 
*'  ferved.  .  But  one  tyranny  often  changed  into 
''  anocher;  as  at  Syria,  from  Muros  to  Ciif- 
*'  thcnes ;  or  into  an  oligarchy,  as  was  Antilcos 
"•  at  Chaicas ;  or  into  a  democracy,  as  was  Cha- 
*'  rilaus's  at  Laceda^mon,  and  at  Carthage.  Aa 
*' 'oligarchy  is  aifo  changed  into  a  tyranny:  fuch 
*'  was  the  rife  of  mofi  of  the  ancient  tyrannies  in 
*'  Sicily:  at  Leontium,  into  the  tyranny  of  Pa- 
"  n':i3:ius;  at  Cleki,  into  that  of  Clcander;  at 
'•  Rhcgium,  into  that  of  Anaxllaus;  and  the  like 
'*  in  many  other  cities.  It  is  abfurd  alfo  to  fup- 
*'  poie,  that  a  liate  is  changed  into  an  oligarchy 
^'  becaufe  thofc  who  are  in  power  are  avaricious. 
"  and  greedy  of  money;  and  not  becaufe  thofe, 
*'  who  are  by  far  richer  than  their  feilovz-citizens, 
"  think  it  unfair  that  thoie  who  have  nothing 
"  iTiould  have  an  equal  fhare  In  the  rule  of  the 
"  {late  With  themfelves,  who  poffefs  fo  much: 
"  for  in  many  oligarchies  it  is  not  allowable  to 
''  be  employed  in  money- getting,  and  there  are 
*'  aiany  la.ws  to  prevent  it.  But  in'  Carthage, 
"  which  is  a  democracy,  money-getting  is  credit- 
'"'  abloj  and  yet  tlieir  form  of  government  le- 
''  mains  unaltered." 
Whether  tbcfe  obfervations  of  Aiiflotle  upon 
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Plat'o  be  all  jiift  or  not,  they  only  ferve  to 
ftrcngtheii  our  argument,  by  Ihewing  the  nnita- 
bility  of  fimple  governments  in  a  fuller  light. 
Not  denying  any  of  the  changes  ftated  by  Phuo, 
he  only  enumerates  a  multitude  of  other  changes 
to  which  fuch  governments  are  liable;  and  there- 
fore {hews  th.e  greater  neceflity  of  mixtures  of 
diiTerent  orders,  and  decifive  balances,  to  preferve 
mankind  frojn  thofe  horrible  calamities  which  re- 
volutions always  bring  with  them. 


L    E    T    T    E    R      XLVL 


A     R     C     O     S. 

My  dear-  Sir, 

IN  order  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mife- 
ries  which  were  brought  upon  the  Greeks  by 
continual  and  innumerable  revolutions  of  govern- 
ment, it  iKou'd  be  confidered,  that  the  u'J-)oIe  Te- 
loponnefus  was  Icarcely  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  in  breadth, 
not  much  more  extenfive  than  the  fmallefl  of  the 
Thirteen  States  of  America.  Such  an  inherent 
force  of  repulfion,  fuch  a  difpofition  to  iiy  to 
pieces,  as  potieifed  the  minds  of  t\vd  Greeks, 
would  divide  America  into  thoufands  of  petty 
defpicable  I^ates,  and  lay  a  certain  foundation  for 
irreconcileable  wars. 

Although    Thucidydes    and    Ariflctle,    as   well- 
as  Homer,  inform  us,  that  kingdoms  were  here- 
in e  2  ditary, 
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ditary,  and  of  limited  authority,  yet  the  limita- 
tions appear  to  be  very  confufed;  they  were  the 
limitations  of  nobles  rather  than  of  people;  and 
the  firrt  ftruggles  for  power  were  between  kings 
and  archons.  The  kings  had  no  (landing  ar- 
mies; and  all  the  forces  under  their  authority, 
even  when  they  tool;  the  field,  -  could  be  com- 
manded only  by  the  nobles,  who  had  their  pecu- 
liar-diftrids  of  land  and  people  to  govern:  thefe 
ivere  illuftrious  and  independent  citizens;  like 
the  barons  who  demanded  the  great  charter,Ncom- 
municated  to  each  other  their  grievances,  and 
took  meafures  to  remove  them  :  but,  being  ge- 
nerally as  averfe  to  popular  as  to  regal  power,, 
their  conflant  aim  was  an  ariflocracy;  they  ac- 
cordingly extinguilTjed  monarchy,  but  did  not 
fccure  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  immediate 
cffecl  of  this  revolution  only  mukiplied  evils. 
Oppreflfed  by  kings,  Greece  was  much  more  op- 
preffcd  by  archons ;  and,  anciently  too  much  di- 
\4ded,  was  flill  more  fubdividcd  under  the  new 
lorms  of  government.  Many  inferior  cities  dif- 
dained  the  jurifdiftion,  and  even  the  fuperior  in- 
fluence, of  their  refpedive  capitals;  afFecled  inde- 
pendent fovereigncy,-  and  each  town  maintained 
war  with  its  neighbouis.  Each  independent  ftate 
had  a  right  to  fend  two  members  to  the  Araphic- 
tyonic  council.  The  abolition  of  royalty  render- 
ing the  independent  ftates  m.ore  numerous,  hi' 
creafed  the  number  of  Amphiclyons  to  one  hun- 
dred members,  and  more;  and  an  oath  was  re- 
quired, that  the  member  lliould  never  fubvert 
any  Amphiftyonic  city:  yet  every  excefs  of  ani- 
mofity  prevailed  among  the  Grecian  republics,, 
notwithftanding  the  interpofition  of  the  Am- 
phiclvons. 

Argos 
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Argos  was  founded  by  Danaus,  the  Egyptian, 
about  the  time  that  Athens  was  fettled  by  Ce- 
crops.  ,  At  the  Trojan  war  it  was  the  firft  of  the 
ftatcs,  and  ever  continued  the  rival  of  Sparta. 
Though  the  royal  dignity  feemed  more  firmly 
fettled  under  Agamemnon  than  under  any  other 
chief,  yet  Argos  was  one  of  the  nrft  of  the  ftates 
upon  the  continent  to  abolilTi  monarchy,  and  that 
as  early  as  on  the  death  of  Celfus,  fon  of  Teme- 
nus,  the  defcendant  of  Hercules.  No  account  of 
its  new  conftitution  is  preferved:  but,  from  ana- 
logy, we  may  be  convinced,  that  a  reftlefs  body 
of  nobles  overturned  the  monarchy;  and,  as  it 
was  fubjeft  to  frequent  and  violent  diforders,  that 
the  archons  could  not  agree  upon  the  form  of 
their  oligarchy;  and  fet  up  for  independency  in 
their  different  diftricls^,  ftates,  or  cities,  a  little 
fooner  than  in  other  republics.  The  higher  and 
lower  ranks  were  continually  at  variance;  the  de- 
mocratical  faction  was  commonly  fuperior;  fome- 
times  tyrants  were  fet  up  over  all;  and  once,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  *,  the  flaves  got  poffeflion 
of  the  city,  took  upon  them  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs,  and  exercifed  the  magiftracies. 

The  government  mult  have  been  ill  confti- 
tuted,  as  no  Rhadamanthus  or  Minos,  no  Ly- 
curgus  or  Solon,  no  Zaleucus  of  Charondas,  nor 
any  other  legiilator  of  fuperior  wifdom  and  pro- 
bity, ever  acquired  the  power;  and  no  fortunate 
coincidence  of  circumftanccs  ever  occurred,  ta 
unite  liberty  and  adminifcration,  law  and  govern- 
ment, upon  a  liable  bafjs.  One  famous  tyrant, 
Pheidon,  lineal  fucceffor  of  Hercules,  a  prince 
of  great  abilities  but  no  moderation,  raifeti  him- 
felf,    rather   than  his    country,    to  a  fuperiority 

*  Lib.  vi. 
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which   ceafed  with    hiin.      For   want    of  difiin6l^ 
orders,    and  fteady  balances,  by  which  the  v/ills. 
and  the  forces    of  the  people  might  have  been, 
fubjecled  to  the  laws,    Argos  lo?:  that  pre-emi- 
nence among  the  Grecian  ftates,  which  it  had  ob- 
tained under  a  monarchy.     Every  Httle  town  in 
Argolis  was  feized  with  the  caprice  of  indepen- 
dence,   and  oppofed  the  general  government,    at 
the  fame  time  that  the  metropoHs    betrayed   aa 
ambition  to  domineer   over   the  inferior  towns. 
Civil   wars    enfued :     Mycense,     Troezene,     Epi- 
daurus,    and  other  villages  of  lefs  confeqiience, 
were  often  conquered  and  garrifoned,  but  never 
fubdaed.     Necellity  taught  them  to  unite.     They 
reproached  Argos  with  tyranny,    and  Argos  the 
others  with  rebellion.     Union  enabled   them  to 
fet  at  defiance  their    capital,    by   means    of   in- 
trigues and  alliances  with  Lacedxmon,  the  never- 
failing  refource  of  one  party  or  the  other  in  every 
democratical  ftate.     The  pretence  was,  the  Per- 
fian  war,    which  Argos  declined.     This  was  call- 
ed a  bafe  dereliction,  and  excited,  by  the  help  of 
Spartan   emiiTaries,    hatred  and   contempt  in  Si- 
cyon,    Naupila,    Heiisea,    and  other    towns,    be- 
f}de3  thofe  mentioned  before.     Argos   alone,    of 
all  the  cities  in  the  Peloponnefus,  openly  efpoufed. 
the  caufe  of   Athens.     This  circumilance  alone, 
if  it  was  not  accidental,  is  enough  to  fhow,  that 
this  city  had   moie  i-zn^Q   and   profound  wifdom 
than  all  the  reit,*    for  Sparta  was  certainly  thcnr. 
leading   all  Greece  to  deihudlion.     In  other  re- 
fpefls  the  Argives   difcovered  the  fame  tem.per, 
and  the  fame  underitajiding,  with  all  the  others; 
for  they  led  their  whole  forces  againlt  Myx'^jce, 
took  it  by  ftorm,  decimated  the  inhabitaijts,  and 
demoliilied  the  town.     Is   it  not  fubliinc  wirdom, 
to  rufli  headlong  mto  all  the  diliraclions  and  di- 
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vifions,  all  the  afTaflinations  and  iiiafTacrcs,  all 
the  fcditions,  rebellions,  ^"^^  eternal  revolutions, 
which  arc  the  certain  confequence  of  the  want  of 
orders  and  balances,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the 
popular  caprice  of  having  every  fifty  families  go- 
verned by  all  authority  in  one  centre?  Even 
this  would  not  fatisfy;  the  fifty  families  would 
foon  diflfolve  their  union,  and  nothing  would  ever 
content  them  fhort  of  the  complete  individual  in- 
dependence of  the  Mohawks;  for  it  may  be  de- 
pended on,  that  individual  independence  is  what 
every  unthinking  human  heart  aims  at  nearly  or 
remotely. 


LETTER      XL^ 


I  P  H  I  T  U  S. 


Dear  Sir, 

ELEIA  had  been  the  fcene  of  athletic  gnmes,. 
celebrated  with  gr'jac  pomp  by  aifcmbiies  of 
chiefs  from  various  parts  of  Greece.  Iphitus,  a 
grandfon  of  Oxylus,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of 
Ells.  Active  and  enterpriHng,  but  not  by  in- 
clination a  foidier,  he  was  anxious  for  a  remedy 
for  the  diforderly  fituation  of  his  country.  Among 
all  the  violence,  feuds,  and  wars,  fuperftition 
maintained  its  empire,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
w-as  held  in  veneration. 

Iphitus  fent  an  embafT/  to  fupplicate  informa- 
tioD  from  the  deity,  '*  Kow  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
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"  which  threatened  total  deftrudion  to  Pelopon- 
"  nefus,    through    the   endlefs   hoftilities    among 
'*  its  people,    might  be  averted?"     He  received.^ 
an  anfwer,  which  he  had  probably  dictated,  "  That 
*'  the    Olympian  feftival  muft  be   reflored :    for 
'*  that  the  negled  of  that  folemnity  had  brought 
*'  on  the  Greeks  the  indignation  of  Jupiter  and 
"  Hercules;    to  the  firft  of  whom  it  was  dedi- 
*'  cated,  and  by  the  laft  of  whom  it  had  been  in- 
**  ftituted."     Iphitus  proceeded  to  model  his  iii- 
ftitution^  and  ordained  that  a  feilival  lliould  be 
held  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,    near 
Pifa  in  Eleia,    for  all  the  Greeks  to  partake  \x\y, 
and  that  li  llioald  be  repeated  every  fourth  year; 
that  there  lliould  be  facrifkes  to  Jupiter  and  Her- 
cules, and  games  in  honour  of  them;  that  an  ar- 
miflice  fhould  take  place  throughout  Greece  for 
fome  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  fefti- 
val,  and  continue  fome  time  after  its  concluflon. 
A  tradition  was  reported,  that  the  Heraclides  had 
appointed  Oxylus  to  the  throne  of  Elis,  and  the 
guardianfhip  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
and  confecrated  all  Eleia  to  the  god.     A  reputa- 
tion of  fanclity  became  attached  to  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  Eleia,   as  the  hereditary  priefthcod  of  Ju- 
piter;   and  fecluded  them  from   all   neceflity  of 
engaging   \\\   politics    or    war. — But    it   was   not 
poiTibie,    by  any  inftitutions   of   religion,    to   de- 
ftroy  that  elafticity  given  by  nature  to  the  mind 
of  man,  which  excites  continually  to  action,  often 
palpably  againfl:  men's  interefts,  which  was  flrong. 
in  the  general  temper  of  the  Greeks,  and  which 
can  never  be  fubdued  or  retrained  m  any  nation 
but  by  orders  and  balances.    Relllefs  fpirits  arofe, 
not' to  be  fatisfied.     The  Elcians  often  engaged 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  wars  of  other  Itates,   on  pre- 
tence of  afferting  the  caule  of  religion;  but  even 
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in  that  caufe  itfelf  they  could  not  agree  among 
themfelves.       While  monarchy    fubfitted   in    the 
"poftcrity  of  Iphitus,    as  it  did  for  fome  genera- 
tions,    Eleia  continued   under  one   government; 
but  at  length  the  fpirit  of  democracy  prevailed 
there,  as  elfewhere  in  Greece,  and  with  the  fame 
effedls :    every  town  claimed  independency ;    Piia 
and  Ells  became  feparate  commonwealths.     Olym- 
pia  was  fituated  within  the  territory  of  Pifa,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Alpheius,  which 
alone  feparated  it  from  that  city.     Elis  was  thirty 
miles  diftant,    but  the  Eleians  retained  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  the  temple,    and  fupcrintendency  of 
the   fertival.      The   Pifsans   now   difputed    their 
Tight ;  wars  arofe  between  the  two  cities ;  each 
-endeavoured  to  gain  allies.     At  one  time,    Phei- 
don,    tyrant  of  Argos,    claiming  to  be   by  birth 
the  proper  reprefentative  of  Hercules,   took   to 
himfelf  the  guardianlKip  of  the  temple,  and  pre- 
fided  at  the  games;    at  another  time  the  Pifceans 
prevailed,  and  prefided  at  fome  Olympiads.     At 
length  the  Eleans  deftroyed  Pifa  fo  entirely,  that 
not  a  ruin  was  left;  and  ever  after,  excepting  in 
the    104th    Olympiad,    when  the  Arcadians   vio- 
lently interfered,   they  held  the  prefidency  undif- 
turbed. 

If  a  democracy  could  ever,  in  any  cafe,  hold 
together,  it  would  be  natural  to  expeft  it  in  this 
inrtitution  of  Iphitus,  which,  founded  wholly  on 
religion,  had  procured  fo  much  profperity  and 
veneration  to  his  people:  but  it  is  as  rational  to 
-expeft  that  a  glals  bubble,  with  a  drop  of  water 
inclofed  in  it,  will  refift  the  heat  of  the  fire:  the 
•vapour  within  will  blait  it  into  dull  and  atoms. 

LETTER 
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THEBES. 

Dear  Sir, 

FABLE,  and  hiflory  too,  relate  that  this  city 
was  governed  anciently  by  kings ;  fixteen  of 
whom,  from  Cadmus  the  Phcenician,  who  founded 
it,  to  Xanthas,  are  enumerated.  After  the  death 
of  the  laft,  the  Thebans  changed  their  govern- 
ment to  a  democratlcal  republic.  Their  orders 
and  balances  are  not  known,-  but  their  factions 
and  divifions,  as  Vv'ell  as  their  dulnefs,  is  remem- 
bered. From  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  Gre- 
cian flates,  it  is  probabie  that  archons  prefided 
over  the  feveral  cities  of  Bceotia,  as  their  fepa- 
rate  dlftrifts,  and  had  a  king  at  their  head,  like 
.UlyfTes  in  Ithaca,  and  Alcinous  in  Pha^acia;  that 
the  king,  whofe  domain  was  Thebes,  had  fome- 
times  an  inclination  to  favour  his  capital  more 
than  the  fubordinate  towns,-  and  that  the  archons 
grew  impatient  of  his  monarchy,  and  afpired  at 
independency :  the  jealoufy  and  rivalry  of  cities 
favoured  the  factious  views  of  the  archons,  and 
were  probably  fomented  for  that  purpofe. 

Is  it  an  inflance  of  their  want  of  penetration, 
or  was  it  from  necellity,  tliat  they  chofe  the  two 
heads  of  oppofite  fadlions  for  their  higheil:  annual 
magiftrates?  Ifmenias  was  one;  an  honeft  man, 
a  friend  to  liberty,  and  confequently  an  advo- 
cate for  an  equilibrium  of  powers  in  the  confti- 
tution.  Leontidas,  the  other,  was  ambitious  of 
the  whole  power  to  himfelf,    and  of  governing 
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by  a  couiKil  of  his  friend's;  but,  finding  his  rival 
more  jiDpular  than  himfelf,  he  fold  the  citadel  to 
a  Spartan  general,  upon  condition  that  he  and 
his  party  lliould  rule.  When  this  was  effected, 
he  feixed  his  colleague,  and  had  him  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed,  for  caballing  againjl  the  go- 
vernment. The  friends  of  Ifmenias  fied  in  a  pa- 
nic, and  were  baniihed  by  a  publi-c  edict,-  for  it 
feems  that  a  revolution  without  banii^iments  and 
confifcations,  at  leaft,  is  a  degree  of  moderation 
and  felf-government  of  which  nations  are  wholly 
incapable.  The  exiled  citizens,  who  in  this  cafe 
were  the  honeft  men  and  friends  of  liberty,  among 
whom  was  Pelopidas,  returned  from  Athens  in 
difguife,  deftioyed  the  tyrant  and  his  crew,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Epaminondas  and  his  friends, 
regained  the  citadel.  Thefe  two  fages  and  heroes 
had  now  enough  to  do:  lirft,  to  infpire  a  little 
underftanding  and  unanimity  into  their  fellow- 
citizens;  then  to  difcipline  them  for  war,  and 
conquer  their  enemies;  and,  at  laft,  to  frame  a 
good  conftitution  of  government.  They  accom- 
pli llied  all  but  the  laft,  to  their  immortal  glory: 
but  Pelopidas  was  killed  in  battle,  before  the 
war  was  fmil'hed;  and  Epaminondas  grew  unpo- 
pular, and  w^as  rejected  by  faction  even  from  the 
command  of  the  army :  a  fufficient  proof  that 
the  ariltocratical  and  democraiical  factions  were 
nearly  equal.  He  was  reinltated,  indeed,  after 
the  blunders  and  defeats  of  his  fuccelTor  had 
brought  the  citizens  to  repentance;  but  was  flaiu 
in  battle  at  the  moment  of  victory:  fo  tha:  the 
Theban  republic  never  had  the  bcneiit  of  his  ad- 
vice in  the  formation  of  a  nev/  code  of  laws,* 
as  iTie  had  never  made  any  ligure,  excepting  a 
momentary  fame  under  thefe  two  great  men,  and 
was  at  length  totally  deltroyed  by  Alexander. 

F  f  The 
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The  ruin  of  Boeotia  was  occafioned  by  the 
fineffe  of  Antalcidas,  in  his  Perfian  treaty.  The 
Thcbans,  as  well  as  Argives,  had  withheld  their 
afliitance  in  the  Perfian  war.  Antalcidas  knew 
that  the  fubordinate  cities  of  Thefpis,  Platea, 
Aulis,  Anthenion,  Larymna,  Afchra,  Coronea, 
Labadea,  Deliiim,  Alalkomene,  Leudra,  Chai- 
ronea,  all  willied  for  independence,-  they  accoid- 
ingly  rejefted  the  jurifdiftion  and  fovereignty  of 
'I'hebcs.  The  Thebans  folicited  Sparta  to  take 
a  part  in  their  domeflic  quarrels;  and,  againft 
her  own  favourite  treaty,  made  by  her  artful  am- 
baffador,  iTie  accepted  the  propofal.  The  vir- 
tuous and  amiable  Spartan  fenate  perceived  that 
it  was  equally  their  interefl  that  Argos  iTiould 
lote  her  jurifdi(51:ion  over  her  revolted  towns, 
and  that  Thebes,  the  rival  neighbour  of  Athens, 
{hould  recover  her  authority  in  Boeotia;  but,  not- 
withllanding  partial  fuccefles,  fhe  could  not  re- 
gain her  authority  over  all  the  cities,  until  Epa- 
ininondas  arofe,  after  eighty  years  of  civil  wars. 
Had  there  been  a  governor  in  Boeotia,  and  a  fe- 
nate and  a  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  compofed 
of  an  equitable  proportion  of  deputies  from 
Thebes  and  all  the  lelfer  cities  — and  each  of  ihefe 
branches  poiTeiTed  of  an  independent  negative  in 
the  legillature,  while  the  whole  executive  was  in 
the  governor — would  thefe  civil  wars  have  hap- 
pened.? thefe  endlefs  contentions  between  the  no*- 
bles  and  people,  the  capital  and  fubordinate  ci- 
ties ?  theie  intrigues  of  one  party  with  Athens, 
and  another  with  Sparta?  The  very  difinclina- 
tion,  both  in  Thebes  and  Argos,  to  engage  in 
the  Perfian  war,  arofe  wholly  from  their  domefiic 
diiFencionsj  and  thefe  from  the  want  of  judicious 
orders  and  balances. 

After 
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After  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in  Boeotia, 
there  was  an  effort  to  colletft  all  authority  into 
one  center;  but  the  nation  found,  that,  although 
laws  might  be  thus  made,  they  could  not  be  fo 
executed.  There  muft,  therefore,  be  an  execu- 
tive magiflrate;  but  not  being  able  to  agree,  in 
order  to  pleafe  both  fides,  the  leader  of  each 
faftion  mull:  be  chofen.  They  could  not  agree, 
as  might  have  been  forefeen,  and  fplit  the  na- 
tion at  once  into  two  hoftile  armies;  one  of 
which  fought  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  the 
other  that  of  Athens.  Thus  it  ever  was,  and 
ever  will  be,  in  fimilar  cafes.  It  is  much  to  be 
Tcgretted,  that  Epaminondas  did  not  live  to  dif- 
play  his  talents  as  a  legiflator,-  the  world  might 
pollibly  have  been  blefled  with  fomething  like  an 
Englilli  conftitution,  two  or  three  thoufand  years 
fooiier  than  it  was. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     XLIX. 

ANCIENT    A  R  I  S  T  O  C  R  A  T  I  C  A  L 
REPUBLICS. 

C   R   0   T   O   N  A. 

P   y   T   H  A    G   0    E  A  S. 


My  dear  Sir, 

PY T HA  G O R A S,  as  well  as  Socrates,  Plato^ 
and  Xenophon,  were  pcrfuaded  that  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  nations  depended  chiefly  on  the  form  of 
tlieir  government :  they  were  fully  fenfible  of  the 
real  mifery,  as  well  as  dangerous  tendency,  both 
of  deraocratical  licentioufnefs  and  monarchical  ty- 
ranny; they  preferred  a  well-tempered  arirtocra- 
cy  to  ail  other  governments.  Pythagoras  and 
Socrates,  having  no  idea  of  three  independent 
branches  in  the  legiflature,  both  thought,  that 
the  laws  could  neither  prevent  the  arbitrary  op- 
preffions  of  mngiftrates,  nor  turbulent  infolence 
of  Ehe  people,  until  mankind  were  habituated  by 
education  and  difcipline  to  regard  the  great  du- 
ties of  life,,  and  to  confidcr  a  reverence  of  them- 
felves,  and  the  efteem  of  their  fellow  citizens,  as 
the  principal  fource  ol"  their  enjoyment.  In  fmall 
communities,  efpecialiy  where  the  flaves  were 
many»  an^i  the  citizens  ^qw^  this  might  be  plau- 
libie^  but  thci  education  of  a  great  nation  can  ne- 
ver accompliili  fo  great  an  ccd»     Millions  mult  be 
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b>6ughc  up,  whom  no  principles,  no  fen^iments 
derived  from  education,  can  reftrain  from  tram- 
pling on  the  laws  :  orders  of  men,  watching  and 
balancing  each  other,  are  the  only  fecurity; 
power  miift  be  oppofed  to  power,  and  intereft  to 
intereft.  Pythagoras  found  this  by  experience  at 
Crotona,  where  the  inferior  ranki,  elated  with 
the  deftrudlon  of  Sybaris,  and  inrtigated  by  an 
artful  ambitious  leader,  Cylon,  clamoured  for  an 
equal  partition  of  the  conquered  territory:  this 
was  denied  them,  as  inconfiilent  with  an  arido- 
cratical  government;  a  confpiracy  enfued  againll 
the  magiilrates,  who  were  lurprifed  in  the  fcnate- 
houfe,  many  put  to  death,  and  the  reft  driven 
from  their  country.  Pythagoras  was  one  of  the 
banifiied,  and  died  foon  afterwards,  in  extremo 
old  age,  at  Metapontum.  The  Grotonians  had 
foon  caufe  to  repent  their  infurre6lion;  for  they 
were  defeated,  with  all  their  forces,  by  the  Lo» 
crians  and  Rhegians,  with  fmaller  numbers. 

The  other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  which  had  imi- 
tated the  example  of  Grotoua,  in  depofing  their 
magiftrates,  were  haralTed  with  wars  againft  each 
other,  and  againft  their  neighbours.  Jn  confe- 
quence  of  thefc  diftrelTes,  the  difciples  of  Pytha- 
goras again  recovered  their  reputation  and  influ- 
ence; and  about  Ilxty  years  afterwards,  Z.Jcucus 
and  Charondas,  the  one  in  Locris,  and  the  other 
in  Thurium,  revived  the  P,  thagorean  inftitutions. 
In  forty  years  more,  a  new  revolution  drove  the 
Pythagoreans  entirely  from  Italy,  and  completed 
the  mifery  of  that  beautiful  country  Ihus  ex- 
perience has  ever  lliewn,  that  education  as  well 
as  religion,  ariftocracy .as  well  as  democracy  and 
monarchy,  are,  fingly,  totally  inadequate  to  the 
bufineis  of  rcftrainiirg  the  paifions  ot"  men,  of 
prefcrving  a  fteady  governm.ent,..  and  protefling 
H  i  2  the 
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the  lives,-  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  peopfe. 
Nothing  has  ever  effected  it  but  three  different 
orders  of  men,  bound  by  their  intcrefts  to  watch 
over  each  other,  and  fland  the  guardians  of  the 
laws.  Religion,  fuperftition,  oaths,  educatioji, 
laws,  all  give  way  before  paffions,  intereft,  and 
power,  which  can  be  refifted  only  by  paffions,  iii- 
tereft,  and  power. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  P4r.  Turgor  lliould  have 
entertained  very  crude  conceptions  of  republican 
iegillation,-  it  is  a  fcience  the  leaft  underftood  of 
any  in  the  whole  circle:  all  other  orders  of  men 
of  letters  in  Europe,  as  well  as  phyflcians,  for  a 
long  time,  have  thought  it  "  litters  nihil  fanan- 
*'  tes."  It  is  a  kind  of  erudition  which  neither 
procures  places,  penfions,  embaffies,  chairs  in 
academies,  nor  fame  nor  praflice  in  the  pulpit, 
at  the  bar,  nor  in  medicine.  A  minifter  of  flate, 
of  great  abilities  and  merit,  as  well  as  reputation, 
advanced  to  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  a  refpeda- 
ble  monarchy,  by  one  of  the  greateft  princes  that 
has  ever  lived.  I  mean  the  Baron  de  Hertiberg, 
has  within  a  few  years  fet  an  example,  in  a  royal 
academy  of  fciences,  of  enquiry  into  this  fubjeft. 
In  a  learned  and  ingenious  difcourfe,  delivered  by 
himfelf,  he  has  attempted  to  iliow  the  advantages 
of  Ijmple  monarchy  over  all  kinds  of  republican 
governments,  even  that  beft  fpecies  of  them,  li- 
mited monarchies:  but  did  this  worthy  minifler 
expert  that  any  of  his  brother  academicians  would 
contefl  with  him  the  merits  of  fuch  governments  ? 
Men  of  letters  are  not  fond  of  martyrdom  in  this 
age,  nor  of  ruining  their  reputations.  It  is  not, 
however,  my  deiign  to  difcuCs  any  qutftlons  at  pre- 
fent  concerning  abfolute  monarchies,  though  the 
principles  I  contend  for  migiit  be  traced  through 
the  hillory  of  every  monarchy  and  empire  in  Eu- 
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TOpe.  Even  in  thefe  there  are  orders,  checks,  and 
balances  contrived,  at  leafl  againft  abufes  in  ad- 
miniftration,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  laws. 
The  fcience  of  government  has  received  very  h't- 
Jle  improvement  fince  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  neceffity  of  a  ftrong  and  independent  execu- 
tive in  a  Hngle  perfon,  and  of  three  branches  in 
the  legillature  inftead  of  two,  and  of  an  equality 
among  the  three,  are  improvements  made  by  the 
Enslilii,  which  were  unknown,  at  lead  never  re- 
duced to  practice,  by  the  ancients.  Machiavel 
was  the  firft  who  revived  the  ancient  politics : 
the  beft  part  of  his  writings  he  tranflated  almoft 
literally  from  Plato  and  Ariftotie,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  obligation,'  and  the  worft  of  the 
fentiments,  even  in  his  Prince,  he  tranflated  from 
Ariftotle,  without  throwing  upon  him  the  re- 
proach. Montefquieu  borrowed  the  beft  part  of 
bis  book  from  Machiavel,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  quotation.  Milton,  Harrington,  Sid- 
ney, were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  an- 
cients, and  with  Machiavel.  They  were  followed 
by  Locke,  Hoadley,  &c.  The  reputation  which 
is  to  be  acquired  by  this  kind  of  learning  may- 
be judged  of  by  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume: 
"  Compofitions  the  moft  defpicable,  both  for 
"  rtyle  and  matter,  fuch  as  Rapin  Thoyras, 
"  Locke,  Sidney,  Hoadley,  &c.  have  been  ex- 
"  tolled,  and  propagated,  and  read;  as  ff  they 
"  had  equalled  the  molt  celebrated  remains  of 
"  antiquity."  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England,  vol. 
viii.  p.  323.-  Such  is  the  ilyle  in  which  this 
great  writer  fpcans  of  writings  which  he  mod 
probably  never  read.  But  although  the  time  is 
long  fince  palled  when  fuch  wiitings  wereextollcd^ 
propagated,  or  read,  the  contempt  of  them  is  as 
faihionabte,   as  likely  to  procure  places  and  pen- 
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fions,  and  to  make  a  book  fell  now,  as  it  was 
when  Mr.  Hume  wrote. 

The  fadls  in  thefe  letters  relative  to  Venice, 
are  taken  from  the  Abby  Laugier  and  Moor's 
Travels;  thofe  relative  to  the  ancient  republicSi 
excepting  the  authorities  already  quoted,  are 
taken  from  Robertfon,  Montague,  Potter,  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  and  efpecially  from  Mitford, 
Gillies,  and  Fergufon,  three  very  valuable  and 
elegant  produ6lions,  which  deferve  to  be  care- 
fully Hudied  by  all  America.  I  have  made  free 
ufe  of  their  expreflions  as  well  as  reflexions, 
without  noting  them;  if  you  would  fee  how  much 
has  been  borrowed,  you  mult  read. 

Mr.  Turgot  was  as  little  converfant  in  this 
kind  of  erudition  as  Mr.  Hume.  The  former, 
however^  was  a  lover  of  liberty;  but  it  was  of 
that  kind  of  liberty  which  he  meditated  to  intror 
duce  into  France,  and  could  reconcile  with  a 
fimple  monarchy;  he  was  too  good  a  fubjecl  to 
think  of  introducing  a  free  conftitution  of  go- 
vernment into  his  own  country.  For  rhe  liberty 
of  commerce,  the  liberty  of  religious  fentiments, 
and  the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  fuch  as 
are  eftabliihed  by  the  laws,  in  a  moiwrchy,  he 
was  an  enthufiaft;  and  enthufiafm  for  liberty, 
the  common  caufe  of  all  mankind,  is  an  amiable 
fervor,  which  i-  pardonable  even  when  it  is  not 
according  to  knowledge;  but  he  was  neither  an 
enthafiart  for  a  free  coniti cation  of  government, 
nor  did  he  know  in  what  it  confifted. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    L. 

ANCIENT    DEMOCRAT  ICAL 
KEPUBLICS. 

S  T  B  A  R  I  S. 
CHARQNDJIS. 

My  dear  Sir, 

THE  city  of  Sybaris  was  a  Grecian  colony 
in  Italy,  planted  by  Achaians;  and,  ac- 
eording  to  Diodorus  Siculus  *,  its  beautiful  fitua- 
tion  between  two  rivers,  the  Crathis  and  the  Sy- 
baris,  the  extent  and  fertih'ty  of  its  territory,  an4 
the  freedom  of  its  laws,  had,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time,  drawn  together  a  prodigious  number  of  in- 
habitants, and  greatly  enriched  them. 

But  the  common  fate  of  ail  nations  and  cities 
attended  them.  They  had  three  parties;  a  chief, 
a  better  fort,  and  a  people.  The  moft  pov  erful 
citizens  were  caballing  as  ufuai  againft  the  chief, 
•whofe  name  was  Telys,  and,  whatever  his  cha- 
rafter  for  virtue  was,  appears  to  have  had  morp 
cunning  than  Grecian  chiefs  commonly  had,  at 
leaft  he  diTcerned  better  where  the  balance  lay; 
for  he  courted  the  people,  by  flattering  their  fol- 
lies. He  excited  a  popular  cry  againft  the  arifto- 
cratical  party,  drove  them  from  the  city,  confif- 
cated  their  fortunes,  and  diftributcd  them  among 
the  reft  of  the  citizens.  The  exiles  fled  to  Croto- 
na.  Telys  fent  ambaflfadors  to  demand  them,  oa 
pain  of  war.    Pythagoras  thought  the  caufe  of  his 
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ariftocKatical  friends  juft,  and  perfuaded  his  fel- 
low-citizens to  refufe  to  deliver  them  up.  The 
Sybarites  marched  an  army,*  but  were  met  by 
another  from  Crotona,  with  Milo,  the  ftrong 
man,  at  their  head,  whofe  reputation  prevailed; 
the  Sybarites  were  all  maiTdcred,  and  their  city 
pillaged,  and  left  a  defart.  Firft  happy  effect  of 
a  government  without  acknowledged  orders  and 

legal   balances ! Fifty-eight   years    afterwards, 

fome  TheiTaliana  eflablilTied  themfelves  at  Syba- 
ris :  they  had  not  been  there  five  years,  when  the 
Crotonians  came  and  drove  them  out. -Undet 
Callimacbus,  archon  of  Athens,  it  was  repeo- 
pled  the  third  time,  and  had  the  name  of  Thu- 
lium. A  populous  colony  was  fent  there,  un- 
der Lampon  and  Xenocrates,  who  built-  a  beau- 
tiful city  for  a  capital,  and  twenty-five  fubor- 
dinate  cities :  but  the  inhabitants  could  not 
long  live  in  good  intelligence  among  themfelves; 
they  fell  into  dilTenfions,  grew  extravagant,  luxu- 
rious, and  effeminate  to  a  proverb.  The  quar- 
rel b^^gan  in  this  manner:  —  The  old  inhabitants 
of  Svbaris  eretSled  themfelves  Into  a  kind  of  no- 
bility, and  arrogated  to  themfelves  all  the  public 
employments  of  any  diftinftion,  vouchfafing  to 
the  new-comers  only  thofe  of  leaft  importance; 
they  infifted,  moieover,  that  their  wives  iTiould 
facrifice  the  firft  to  the  gods,  and  that  the  other 
ladies  iliould  not  commence  their  devotions  till 
the  firft  had  concluded:  not  content  with  diftinc- 
tions  fo  aiTuming,  they  went  farther,  and  took 
to  themfelves,  in  the  diftribution  of  the  lands,  all 
thofe  which  were  neareft  tlie  city,  and  left  only 
the  more  diftant  to  thofe  whom  they  called  fo- 
reigners. The  latter,  being  more  ntimcrous  and 
more  brave,  carried  their  refentments  fo  far,  as 
to  put  all  the  old  families  to  death,  and  remained 
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fole  poftefTors  of  all  the  territory  within  the  walls. 
Not  having  people  enough  left,  they  invited  others 
from  various  parts  of  Greece,  divided  houfes  and 
lands  among  them,  entered  into  alliance  with  Cro- 
tona,  and  became  opulent.  They  divided  the  peo- 
ple into  ten  tribes,  and  eftabliflied  among  them  a 
democratical  government,  and  chofe  for  their  le- 
giflator  Charondas,  who,  having  examined  to  the 
foundation  the  laws  of  all  countries,  chofe  out  of 
them,  for  his  country,  the  wifeft  and  moft  con- 
venient. Some  others  he  added,  drawn  from  his 
own  meditations.  His  laws  are  loft,  and  there- 
fore his  orders  and  balances  are  not  known.  It 
is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  orders  and  balances 
exifted  in  his  inftitution,  from  certain  regulations 
preferved  by  Diodorus. 

J.  He  excluded  from  all  his  public  councils 
all  men  who,  having  children,  lliould  marry  a  fe- 
cond  time;  and  thus  mortify  their  children  with 
the  authority  of  a  ilep-mother. 

2.  As  another  check  to  his  democracy,  he  or- 
dained that  all  who  iliould  be  convicted  of  ca- 
lumny, fliould  be  conduced  through  the  ftreets 
crowned  with  tamarin,*  a  punilliment  fo  infamous, 
that  feveral  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives  rather 
than  fubrait  to  it. 

3.  He  prohibited  all  fociety  with  wicked  men  : 
for,  fays  he,  the  difpofition  to  evil  is  very  ftrong; 
and  many  of  thofe  who  at  nrft  love  virtue,  are 
often  drawn  in,  by  the  charms  of  fecret  fedudions, 
to  the  greateft  vices. 

4.  He  ordained,  that  all  the  Cons  of  every  fa- 
mily Ihould  learn  to  write  and  read  under  mafters 
in  the  pay  of  the  public.  This  law  alone  has 
merit  enough  to  confecrate  to  immortality  the 
memory  of  this  legiilator,  and  deferves  to  be  imi- 
tated by  every  free  people  at  leaft, 
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5.  That  the  property  of  orphans  fho'iild  be  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  relations  by  the  father,*  but 
their  perfons  and  education  entrufted  to  thofe  by 
the  mother. 

6.  AH  thofe  who  fhould  refufe  to  take  arms 
for  their  country,  or  quit  their  ranks  in  the  army, 
inftead  of  being  puniflied  by  death,  fliould  be  ex- 
po fed  three  days  in  a  public  fquare  of  the  city  in 
women's  clothes. 

7.  To  preferve  his  democratlcal  arrangement, 
he  thought  it  neceCfary  to  prohibit  all  propo- 
fals  of  changes  in  his  laws.  His  principle  vvas, 
that  It  was  as  advantageous  to  fubmit  to  the  laws, 
as  it  is  dangerous  to  fubjecl  the  laws  to  individu- 
als; and  therefore  in  trials  he  reprehended  and 
filenced  all  criminals,  who  fubftituted  turns  of 
eloquence  and  arbitrary  interpretations  in  place 
of  the  letter  of  the  laws,  and  charged  them  with 
violating  their  authority  and  majerty.  The  quef- 
tion  is,  faid  Charondas,  "  Whether  you  iTiall  fave 
**  the  law  or  the  criminal?" 

8.  Struck  with  thediforders  and  feditions  which 
he  had  feen  in  many  democratical  cities,  he  or- 
dained that  no  citizen  lliouid  prefent  himfelf  in 
the  public  alfembly,  to  propofe  any  reformation 
or  alteration  in  the  law,  without  an  halter  about 
his  neck,  which  helliould  wear  till  the  people  had 
deliberated  and  determined ;  if  the  people  decreed 
the  propofed  alteration  hurtful  or  unnecelTary,  the 
reformer  iliould  be  ftrangled  on  the  fpot.  This 
regulation  filenced  all  new  legiflators  fo  entirely, 
that  only  three  examples  occurred  of  any  changes. 

Ail  his  precautions  were  infufficient:— Return- 
ing from  the  country  with  his  fword,  which  he 
had  taken  to  defend  himfelf  againft  highwaymen, 
he  found  the  alfembly  in  divilion  and  confufion. 
He  haitened  to  compofe  the  tumult.     One  of  his, 
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enemies  reproached  Ivim  with  violating  his  own 
law,  by  coming  into  the  affembly  with  an  arm. 
Charondas,  who  had  forgotten  the  fword,  cried,  I 
mean  to  obferve  and  enforce  the  law,  and  plunged 
it  into  his  own  heart,  wearied,  moft  probably,  into 
a  contempt  of  life  by  the  diforders  incident  to 
unbalanced  parties. 

When  every  legiflator'who  has  attempted  a  de- 
mocratical  eftabliliiment,  has  confeffed  its  inherent 
tendency  to  immediate  difToIution,  by  the  ftrongefl: 
rigours  againft  propofals  of  innovation,  and  nam- 
berlefs  other  provilions  to  controul  it,  whiclihave 
all  been  found  inefte<5l:ual,  is  it  worth  while  ttill 
to  cherilli  the  foini  idea,  when  three  branches  are 
found,  by  experience,  fo  efteclually  to  check  each 
other;  when  in  two  independent  ailemblies  im- 
provements and  reformations  may  be  fo  eafily  and 
fafely  propofed  aiad  adopted,  and  fuch  as  are  not 
beneiicial  rejecled? 


LETTER      LI. 

L     O     C     R     I     S. 

Z    A    L    E    U    C    U    S. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

ZALEUCU5  was  of  Locris  in  Italy,  not  far 
diftant  from  Sybaris.  He  was  a  difciple  of 
Pythagoras,  of  noble  birth,  and  admirable  morals. 
Having  acquired  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  his 
i'ellovv-citizens,  they  chofe  him  for  their  legiflator. 

G  g  Unfortunately 
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Unfortunately  little  remains  of  his  laws  but  their 
preamble:  but  tliis  is  in  a  flyle  fo  fuperior  to  all 
the  other  legiflators,  as  to  excite  regret  for  the 
lofs  of  his  code.  In  this  preamble  he  declares, 
that  all  thofe  who  fhall  inhabit  the  city,  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  be  pcrfuaded  that  there  is  a 
God;  and  if  they  elevate  their  eyes  and  thoughts 
towards  the  heavens,  they  wiU  be  convinced,  that 
the  difpolition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  or- 
der which  reigns  In  all  nature,  are  not  the  work 
of  men,  nor  of  chance;  that  therefore  they  ought 
to  adore  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  all  which  life 
prefents  us  of  good  and  beautiful,-  that  they 
lliould  hold  their  fouls  pure  from  every  vice,  be- 
caufe  the  gods  accept  neither  the  prayers,  offer- 
ings, or  facrifices  of  the  wicked,  and  are  pleafed 
only  with  the  juil  and  beneficent  actions  of  virtu- 
ous men.  Having  thus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
laws,  fixed  the  attention  of  his  fellow  citizens  up- 
on piety  and  wifdom,  he  ordains,  above  all  things, 
that  there, Ihould  never  be  among  them  any  irre- 
concileable  enmity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
thofe  animofities  which  might  arife  among  them^, 
Should  be  only  a  pafTage  to  a  fure  and  fincere  re- 
conciliation; and  that  he  who  would  not  fubmit 
himfelf  to  thefe  fentiments,  iliould  be  regarded  as 
a  favage  in  a  civilized  community.  The  chiefs  of 
his  republics  ought  not  to  govern  with  arrogance 
nor  pride;  nor  fhould  the  magiftrates  be  guided 
in  their  judgments  by  hatred  nor  by  friendihip. 

This  preamble,  inltead  of  addreffing  itfelf  to 
the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  fuperllitious  fears 
of  favages,  for  the  purpofe  of  binding  them  to  an 
abfurd  fyftem  of  hunger  and  glory  for  a  family 
purpole,  like  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  places  re- 
ligion, morals,  and  government,  upon  a  bafis  of 
philofophy,  which  is  rational,  intelligible,  and  eter- 
nal, 
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nal,  for  the  real  happinefs  of  man  in  fociety,  and 
throughout  his  duration. 

The  principle  adopted  by  this  legiflator,  as  the 
motive  to  aflion  next  to  the  fenfe  of  duty  and  fo- 
cial  obh'gation,  was  the  ^Qn^Q  of  honour,  like  that 
of  Lycurgus.  As  Zaleucus  was  a  difciple  of  Py- 
thagoras, whofe  favourite  plan  of  government  was! 
a  weli-tem.pered  ariftocracy,  we  may  conjecture 
that  fuch  was  the  form  recommended  to  the  Lo- 
crians:  but  all  are  loll,  and  certainly  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  them  in  favour  of  one  popular 
affembly.  If,  in  vifiting  the  Sybarites  and  Locri- 
ans,  we  have  found  nothing  in  favour  of  Mr.  Tur- 
got's  fyflem,  nor  any  thing  very  material  againft  it, 
we  have  found  a  greater  advance  towards  civili- 
zation than  in  all  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon, 
excepting  only  the  trial  by  jury  inftituted  by  the 
latter;  I  mean  in  the  preamble  of  Zaleucus,  and 
in  the  general  education' to  letters  in  fchools,  at 
the  public  expcnce,  by  Charondas. 
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LETTER      LII. 


ROME. 


PLEB'^.TANS  SCR  AMHLIXG  AFTER  PATRICTANS,*  OR 
DEMOCRARY  HUNTING  DOWN  ARISTOCRACY;  OR 
TRIBUNES    IN    CHASE    OF    A    SENATE.  * 


My  dear  Sir, 

E  have  before  feen,  in  the  hiflory  of  Rome, 
with  what  eagernefs  the  ariftocracy  pur- 
fued  and  demolifned  tjie  monarchy;  the  kings 
are  commonly  reproached  with  tyranny,  and  the 
nobles  are  applauded  for  refiflance  to  it;  but  it 
is  clear  that  the  nobles  were  as  tyrannical,  and 
that  their  eternal  plots  and  confpiracies  againfl: 
the  kings,  their  power,  their  crowns,  and  their 
lives,  were  the  caufe  and  the  provocation  to  that 
tyranny.  It:  is  inipoffible  to  fay  which  were 
woril,  the  nobles  or  kings;  both  certainly  were 
bad  enough  in  general,  and  both  frequently  vio-- 
lated  the  laws,  as  it  will  ever  happen  when  there 
are  but  two  branches.  I'he  people  as  yet  had  no 
adequate  power  to  aid  or  controul  either.  By  the 
inititution  of  Horoukis,  indeed,  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, even  the  loweft  ciafs  of  the  citizens,  inrtead 
of  being  prohibited  to  engage  in  all  kinds  of  la- 
bour, alter  the  example  of  the  Spartans,  were  di- 
rected to  apply  themfelves  to  pafturage,  agricul- 
ture, and  meclTanic  arts.  This  had  its  natural  ef- 
fect ;   aod  immediately   after   the  revolution,    by 
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which  the  monarchy  was  abolillied,  and  ariftocracy 
fet  up,  though  we  find  the  patricians  at  their  ufual 
game  of  encroaching  on  tlie  people,  yet  we  find 
there  was  a  people,   a  numerous,  hardy,  courage- 
ous people,   who   were  not  difpofed  to  fubmic : 
they  foon  began  a  refinance,  and  to  demand  more 
power  to  refift;  and  having  obtained  one  concef« 
fion,  they  required  another,  until  they  obtained  an 
equahty  with  the  patricians.     So  far  they  v/ere  in 
the  right;  and  if  the  two  powers  could  have  re- 
mained equal,  juftice,  liberty,  and  happinefs,  the 
efFeft  of  equal  laws,   might  have   been  enjoyed: 
but  human   nature   can   never  reH — once  in  mo- 
tion, it  rolls,  like  the  ftone  of  Sifyphus,  every  in- 
ftant  when  the  refifting  force  is  fufpended.     Dio- 
dorus  Seculus  is  very  right,  lib.  xix.  when  he  fays, 
"  It  is  of  the  nature  of  man  to  afpire  continually 
*'  at  fomething  greater  than  his  prefent  condition,- 
**  and  to  wilTi  that  his  power  might  increafe  in- 
*'  ftead  of  decreafing,  or  refting  as  it  is."  Dr.  Fer- 
gufon,  who  follows  very  accurately  Dibnyfius  of 
HalicarnalTus,  Livy,   and  Polybius,  will  furnifli  us 
with  a  good  account  of  the  fleps  by  which  the 
Roman  people  proceeded  to  augment  their  own 
power,  and  diminiili  that  of  the  fenate,   until  they 
obtained  the  whole.     I  iliall  give  an  abridgment 
of  the  fiory  very  nearly  in  Fergufon's  words.  — In 
their  career,  however,  the  people  lort  their  morals 
and  their  wifdom,  as  they  ever  will  in  fuch  a  courfe, 
and  were  ready  to  confer  the  fovereignty  on  the 
line  of  Ca^fars,  even  before  they  had  completely  ob- 
tained it.     Thofe  irregularities,  and  that  final  ca- 
tallrophe,  were  all  occafionedby  theimperfedions 
in  their  balance.     If  the  confals  had  been  poirefied  • 
of  a  negative  in  the  legifiature,  and  of  all  theexe- 
cutive  authority,   and   the  fenate  and  people  had 
been  uiade  equal  and  independent  in  t^-'mii  ella- 
G'S-z  .       bliihment- 
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bllthmenC  of  the  commonwealth,  it  is  impofTible 
for  any  man  to  prove  that  the  republic  would  not 
have  remaiiicc'i  in  vigour  and  in  glory  at  this 
hour. 

The  government  of  Rome,  in  the  244th  year 
from  the  building  of  the  city  after  the  expulfion 
of  Tarquin,  was  become  wholly  ariftocratical : 
the  nobles,  exclulively,  had  the  legillative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  power,  without  any  third  party 
to  hold  the  balance  between  them  and  the  people; 
for  the  confuls,  although  they  were  executive  ma- 
gillrates,  united  in  their  perfons  the  dignities  of 
theftate:  thofe  of  judges,  magiftrates,  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  were  underiiood  to  come  in  the  place 
of  kings,  and  performed  all  the  funftions  of  roy- 
alty; yet  they  were  on'y  parts  and  minirters  of 
the  fenate.  While  the  exiled  king  was  endeavour- 
ing, by  continual  invafions,  to  recover  his  power, 
difputes  arofe  between  the  parties  who  had  united 
to  expel  him.  Creditors,  tupported  by  the  ariflo- 
cracy,  of  v/hich  the  nobles  were  now  ^n  full  pof- 
feffion,  became  fevere  in  the  exaction  of  debts,  or 
the  patrons  laid  claim  to  more  than  the  clients 
were  willing  to  pay.  The  ftate  was  diltrafted  at 
once  by  its  enemies  trom  abroad,  and  by  the  dif- 
fenfion  of  parties  at  home.  The  authority  of  the 
Tiew  government  not  being  fufficient  to  contend 
■with  thefe  difiiculties,  the  fenate  reiblved  to  place 
themfelves  and  the  commonwealth  for  a  limited 
time  under  the  power  of  a  lingle  perfon,  under 
the  title  of  diftator. 

The  inferior  clafs  of  the  people,  almoft  ex- 
cluded from  any  fhare  In  the  new  govern- 
ment, foon  found,  that  under  its  influence 
they  had  more  oppreflion  to  .fear  from  their  pa- 
trons than  they  had  ever  experienced  from  the 
\)rince  th^y  had  baniihed.     So  long  as  the  king 
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and  the  fenate  fhared  in  the  powers  of  the  ftate, 
the  one  took  part  with  the  people,  when  the  other 
attempted  to  opprefs  them;    and  it  was   the  or- 
dinary intereft  and  policy  of  the  prince  to  weaken 
the  nobles,    by   lupporting  the  Plebeians  againft 
them.     This  effei^l  of  the  monarchy  ftill,  in  fome 
meafure,  remained,  fo  long  as  the  exiled  king  was 
alive,    maintained  his  pretenfions,   and  made  the 
united  fervices   of   the  people  neceffary  to    the 
fenate;    but,    upon  the  death  of   the   king,     the 
nobles  availed  themfelves  of  their  power,  and  en- 
forced their  claims  on  the   people  with  extreme 
feverity.     In  the  capacity  of  creditors,   they  im- 
prifoned,  ftripped,   and  enllaved  thofe  who  were 
indebted  to  them,  and  held  the  liberties  and  lives 
of  their  fellow-citizens  at  their  meicy.   The  whole 
body  of  plebeians  was  alarmed;    they  faw  more 
formidable  enemies  in   the  perfons  of  their  own 
nobility,  than  in  the  armies  of  any  nation  whatever. 
Many  who  had  already  fufFered  under  the  rod  of 
their  creditors,  when  called  upon  to  enlift,  fhewed 
their  limbs  galled  with  fetters,  or  torn  with  ftr'pes 
which   they  had   received  by    command  of   their 
meicilefs  patrons.     Thefe  diflradions  obliged  the 
fenaie  to  have  recoarfe  to  another  dictdcor;  and 
Valerius,  who   was  appointed  for  his  popularity, 
repelled  the  enemy.     The  fenate  upon  his  return, 
not  ful lining  his  promifes  to  the  people,   they  re- 
tired to  the  Sacred  Mouniain.       iiie  fenate  was 
obliged   to  negotiate,    to   mitiizate  the  fevcrities  . 
againrt  infolvent  debtor.^i,    ai:d  confent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  tribunes:  this  was  in  the  year  260, 
fixteenyear.  after   the  revolution.     Had   the  ple- 
beians difcontiniied  their  colledive  allcmblies  for 
every  purpofe  but  eleftions,   and  increafcd  their 
tribunes  to  four  or   iive  hundred  reprefentatives, 
even  chis   would  not  have  been  a  radical  cure, 

without 
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without"  feparating  the  confuls  from  the  fenatef, 
and  giving  them,  or  one  of  them,  the  executive 
power,  and  a  negative  both  upon  the  fen  ate  and 
popular  alTembly  in  the  legiTiature:  but  there 
was  too  much  prejudice,  and  too  little  knowledge, 
for  fo  great  an  improvement.  The  people  con- 
tented themfelves  with  the  appointment  of  a  leader 
under  the  name  of  Tribune,  who,  without  power 
to  prote6t  them  efFeftually,  had  enough  to  head 
every  popular  tumult,  and  blow  up  every  fpark 
to  a  flame,  hn  aflembly  of  reprefentatives  would 
have  had  an  equal  right  with  the  fenate  to 
propofe  laws,  to  deliberate,  debate,  alter,  amend, 
improve:  but  the  tribunes  were  authorized  only 
to  forbid  any  m.eafure  they  thought  injurious; 
but  not  to  propofe  any  law,  or  move  any  refolu- 
tion.  Not  permitted  to  mix  with  the  fenators,  they 
had  places  at  the  door  of  the  fenate  houfe,  as  their 
oEBce  was  felt  to  be  a  dangerous  one.  Their  per- 
fons  were  made  facred;  and  every  one  was  de- 
voted to  the  infernal  gods  who  iTiould  even  ftrike 
them.  An  oath  was  to  be  taken  to  obferve  this 
law;  and  the  idea  of  the  fanclity  of  a  tribune 
took  fuch  deep  root,  that  the  emperors  after- 
wards were  protected  from  affaflins  by  this  facred 
title  of  Tribune.  The  college  of  tribunes  at  tirft 
was  not  limited  to  any  number,-  but  in  procefs  of 
time  they  increaled  from  three  to  ten.  Patricians 
could  not  by  law  be.  elected;  yet  the  people,  to 
ihew  that  they  never  will  be  fteady  to  any  law, 
even  to  thofe  mull  diiectl-y  contiixed  for  their 
benefit,  fometioies  departed  from  this.  The  tri- 
bunes were,  at  firft  elected  in  the  curiae,  where 
the  vote  of  the  pooreft  citizen  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  moft  wealthy.  But  even  here  the  patri- 
cians, befidjs  their  great  inriu^iice,  had  even  a 
negative  on  all  proceedings  by  holding   the   au- 
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fpices !  for  this  reafon  it  was  thought  neceffary  to 
alter  the  form  of  the  aflembly,  in  which  the  tri- 
bunes were  elected,  to  that  of  the  tribes;  and  by 
this  means  to  enable  the  people  to  make  their 
eleftion  without  any  controul  from  the  nobles, 
either  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  or 
the  interpofition  of  the  augurs.  Thefe  would  have 
been  real  improvements  of  the  conftitution,  if 
they  had  proportionally  augmented  the  authority 
of  the  confuls  at  the  fame  time;  but  probably 
there  would  have  been  as  many  prejudices  againft 
fuch  a  propofal  among  the  people,  as  in  the  fenate. 
All  the  popular  jealoufles  and  alarms  at  regal  au- 
thority, would  have  been  excited  by  demagogues 
in  the  fenate  as  well  as  in  the  comitia;  for  there 
are  in  all  nations  ariftocratical  demagogues  as 
well  as  democratical.  Thefe  expedients  were 
adopted  by  the  fenate  to  quiet  the  animofities  of 
parties;  but  tended,  in  fa6t,  only  to  render  the 
contefl  between  them  more  equal,  and  to  multiply 
the  fubje6ts  of  difpute.  The  tribunes  being  vefted 
with  power  to  affemble  the  people,  could  not  long 
be  confined  to  the  mere  negative  with  which  they 
were  firft  entrufted.  The  party  of  the  plebeians, 
with  thefe  magiflrates  at  their  head,  were  then  in 
a  pofture  not  only  to  preferve  their  right,  but 
likevvife  to  gain  to  their  order  continual  acceflions 
of  power.  Happily  for  the  flate  there  was  yet 
much  ground  to  be  gained,  without  tranfgrelling 
the  bounds  of  order,  or  the  authority  of  equitable 
government.  The  bar  of  hereditary  diftinftion 
was  the  ftrongeft  obftacle  which  the  popular 
leaders  in  this  career  had  to  break  through  'J  he 
nobles  among  the  Romans,  as  v/cll  as  among  the 
Greeks,  generally  traced  back  their  lineage,  in 
fome  manner  or  other,  to  gods  and  godde.Tes;  and 
the  divine  original  of  nobility,   and  the  c!  -  nrial 
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diftinftion  between  the  two  orders  of  Kobles  and 
commons,  the  one  being  believed  a  fuperior  order 
of  beings  to  the  other,  was  founded  in  their  infti- 
tutions  of  religion,    an^d  in  popular  belief:   and 
although  fome  pretenfions  are  fet  up  ftill,  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,    to  the  divine  right  of   nobility^ 
yet  they  are  generally  held  in  fo  little  eftimation, 
that  a  modern  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of   the  dif- 
ficulty the  tribunes  muft  have  found  to  overcome 
this  inveterate  prejudice  of  fuperftition.    No  per- 
fonal  merit,  no  actual  fervice,  no  meafure  of  abi- 
lity or  virtue,  could  remove,  as  it  was  pretended, 
the  difqualitication  of  plebeian  birth.     One  of  the 
^rfl:  fteps  towards  aboIilTiing  this  diftindlion,    was 
to   preclude  every  other  power  in  the  ftate  from 
a  negative  on  their  proceedings.     For  this  pur- 
pofe  it  was  enabled  by  the  tribes,    that  no  one, 
under  pain  of  death,    or  of  a  fine  at  difcretion, 
fliould  interrupt  a  tribune  while  he  was  fpeaking 
to  the  people.       Nothing   can  be  more  curious 
than  thefe  popular  efforts   to  get  the  better  of 
their    own    fuperditious  prejudices :    they  could 
not  depend   upon  their  own  firmnefs  to  fupport 
their  own  peculiar  magi  (Irate,  till  they  made  them- 
felves  believe  that  his  perfon  was  facred,  as  well  as 
the  other  magitirates.  Being  thus  provided  againll 
interruption,  as  they  were  by  a  foimer  law  againfl: 
vii-'lence   to  their  perfons,    they  not  only  took  up 
the  cuinplaints  of  cheir  conflitLients,  but  fuggefted 
new  claims  to  be  made  by  them;    and   at  every 
fucceilion  to  office,  endeavoured  lo  fignalize  their 
term    by    fome    additional    elVtblii'hment   for  the 
beneijt  of  the  people.     They  interrupteJ  the  ftate 
in  its  councils  and  wars,  and  hung  upon  the  wheels- 
of    government  until    the   grievances    they   com- 
plained of  wer-:  redretfed,    or  the  demands  they 
made  were  coicpUed  with.     In  order  to  increafe 
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the  number  of  plebeian  officers,  TX^hofe  aid  the 
tribunes  alleged  was  neceffary  to  themfelves, 
they,  foon  after  their  own  inflitution,  procured 
that  of  the  rediies,  who  were  to  infpecl  the  market, 
and  have  charge  of  the  public  buildings  and  pub- 
lic lliows.  The  qualitications  of  candidates  for 
the  office  of  conful,  furniflied,  during  fome  ages, 
the  fubjecl  of  continual  debates ;  civil  and  mili- 
tary tranfaflions  were  conllantly  blended  toge- 
ther. The  fenate  frequently  involved  the  ftate 
in  war,  in  order  to  fufpcnd  its  inteftine  divifions; 
and  the  people  as  often  took  occafion,  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  community  was  involved 
by  its  enemies,  to  ex:ort  a  compliance  with  their 
own  demands.  The  firft  fubjeft  of  contention 
was  the  diftribution  of  the  coin  which  the  lenate 
had  purchased  as  a  provifion  againft  the  famine, 
which  the  late  interruption  of  induftry  and  agri- 
culture, by  the  feceffion  of  the  people,  had  occa- 
iioned.  Coriolanus  was  tor  compelling  the  peo- 
ple, by  hunger,  to  part  with  their  tribunes,  and  the 
other  conccffions  which  had  been  extorted  from 
the  fenate.  The  younger  nobility  applauded  his 
fentiments ;  but  the  majority  were  afraid  of  an- 
other ftorm,  and  agreed  to  deliver  con:)  from  the 
public  granaries  at  a  moderate  price.  The  peo* 
pie,  however,  were  not  appeafed;  they  were 
greatly  incenfed  againft  Coriolanus;  and  the  tri- 
bunes cited  him  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  people,  to  anlwer  tor  the  infult  he  had  offered 
■them.  The  fenate  and  patricians  were  difpofed  to 
protect  himj  but  expected  to  be  able  to  acquit 
him  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  the  only  tri- 
bunal before  which  any  capital  accufation  of  a 
citizen  had  ever  been  tried.  The  tribunes,  how- 
ever, determined  to  introduce  an  innovation,  and 
iciifted  that  the  people  Ihould  aflemole  in  rh.-ir 
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tribes.  Coriolanus,  feeing  himfelf  already  con*- 
demned  by  this  method  of  proceeding,  withdrew, 
and  joined  the  enemies  of  his  country.  This  no- 
velty made  a  total  change  in  the  conftitution; 
for  the  alTembly  of  the  centuries  formed  an  arif- 
tocracy,  that  of  the  tribes  a  democracy.  As  it 
was  not  with  any  precifion  determined  by  law 
what  bufinefs  lliould  be  done  in  one  alTembly, 
and  what  in  the  other,  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, inflead  of  balancing  each  other  by  regular 
checks,  were  in  danger  of  rendering  theadminif- 
tration  of  the  (late  a  continual  fcene  of  contradic- 
tions, which  ferved  to  the  laft  hour  of  the  re- 
public as  an  object  of  popular  zeal,  and  fur- 
niilied  a  fpecious  pretence  to  ambitious  and  de- 
figning  men.  This  very  uncertainty,  producing 
■■  continual  altercations  and  wars,  produced  great 
'  ftatefmen  and  warriors,  no  doubt;  but  a  regular, 
J  well-ordered  conrtitution  will  never  fail  to  bring 
forth   men    capable   of    conducting   the  national 

*  councils  and  arms;    and  it  is  of    infinitely  more 

*  importance  to  the  national  happinefs,  to  abound 
i  in  good  merchants,   farmers,  and  manufacturers — 

good  lawyers,  priefts,  and  phyficians — and  great 
philofophers,    than   it   is   to   multiply   what    are 
'  called  great  ftatefmen  and  great  generals.     It  is  a 
,  miferable  fervitude,   whether  you  call  it  a  repub- 
lic or  a  defpotifm,  where  the  law  is  uncertain  and 
'  unknown;    and   it   is  only  under  the  fecurity  of 
'certain  and  Known  laws,  that  arts,  fciences,  agri- 
culture, commerce,    and  trades  can  ever  be  made 
to  ilourilTi.     Another  fubjecl  of  difpute  was  foon 
introduced,    which  ferved  to  the  laft  hour  of  the 
republic  as  an  object  of  popular  zeal,    and  fur- 
nillied  a  fpecious  pretence  to  ambitious  and  de- 
figning  men  to  captivate  the  ears  of  the  populace— 
an  equal  divilion  of  land,   known  by  the  name  of 
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an  Agrarian  Lnw.  By  this  was  by-no  means  meant 
a  community  of  goods  and  lands,  or  an  cijual 
divilion  of  all  the  lands  and  good.;  the  Redman 
people  had  too  much  fenfe  and  honefty  ever  to 
think  of  introducing  into  practice  fuch  an  ab- 
furd  figment  of  the  brain :  but  the  Romans, 
during  the  late  arillocratical  times,  and  the  wars 
againll  Tarquin,  had  fufFered  the  conquered  lands 
to  pafs  by  connivance,  occupancy,  or  purcliafc 
into  the  hands  of  powerful  citizens,  inflead  of  di- 
viding them  equally  among  the  people.  Sp.  Caf- 
fius,  the  conful,  who  was  in  favour  with  the 
people,  and  afFefted  flill  farther  popularity  by 
nattering  the  paffions  of  the  inferior  dalles,  fore- 
feeing  that  the  trib.mes  would  foon  think  of  this 
object,  determined  to  make  a  merit  to  himfelf  by 
anticipating  them.  Polleffing  himfelf  of  fome  of 
thefe  lands,  he  oflentatiouOy  made  a  diviHon  of 
them  among  the  more  indigent  citizens;  and  ob- 
tained an  appointment  of  three  commifnoners,  to 
enquire  into  the  evil,  and  confider  of  a  remedy. 
The  patricians  were  alarmed;  but  CaiTius  had 
numbers  on  his  CidQ,  and  was  fo  comldcnt  ot  {xxc- 
cefs,  that  he  betrayed  tc:j  foon  his  ambitious  dc- 
fign,  by  offering  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  aliens, 
who  at  his  invitation  crowded  from  all  parts 
to  vote  in  the  alTemblies  of  the  Roman  people. 
This  convinced  all  paities  that  his  views  were,  h^ 
the  means  of  aliens  and  indigent  citizens,  to  ufuip 
the  government.  All  parties  combined  againfl: 
him,  and  he  was  condemned  for  treafon.  The  tri- 
bunes had  no  fooner  deltroyed  Cadius,  than  they 
adopted  his  projed,  and  inlifled  on  the  law  lor 
the  nomination  of  three  commiffioners :  from  this 
time  commences  a  ftruggle  between  the  tribunes 
and  fenate,  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  various 
•operations   of  which   would   take   up  too  much 
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fpace  to  relate.      The   tribunes    were   honoured 
in  proportion  to  the  part  they  took  in  fupport  of 
the  popuhir  caufe,   and  their  aniniolity  againft  the 
fenate.      Every   new  tribune  endeavoured  to  lig- 
naUze  his  year,  by  fuggefting  feme  new  point  to 
be  gained  by  the  people.     One  law  was  obtained 
fo  fubftitute  the  aiTembly  of  the  tribes  for  that  of 
the  curios,   in  ths  elc6lion  of  tribunes;  another  to 
exclude  the  patricians  entirely  from  the  alTembly 
of  the  tribes.     The  agrarian  law  they  frequently 
moved   in    the  interval   of  other  pretenljons,    or 
together  with  other  claims,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
fenate,    and    force  them  to  a  compromife.      The 
powers  and  artifices  of  both  parties  were  foon  ex- 
erted in  another  ccnteft,  in  which  the  people  were 
in  the  right,    and  purfued  the  moft  rational  and 
neceffary  objedl  imaginable — a  new  code  of  laws 
which  lliould  regulate  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, yet  even  this  was  not  purfued  fo  much 
from  the  love  of  jull:ice,  or  the  /pirit  of  liberty, 
as   to  gain  a  point  from    the  patricians,    whofe 
power  was  greatly  fupported  by  the  difcretionary 
judicial  powers   they  had   in  their  hands.      This 
great  object,  v/hich  the  Engliili  nation  have  pur- 
fued for  fo  long  a  courfe  of  time,  under  the  names 
of  Folcright  or  Common  Law,    they  alone  have 
liad  the  wifdom  to  accompany  with  prerogatives 
to  the  crown,  and  privileges  to  the  nobility,  which 
liave  fecured  thofe  two  branches  of  the  conftitu- 
tion;    at    the    fame   time   that,    by  eitabliining   a 
body  of  laws,  and  regular  formal  proceedings  iu 
t,he  courts  of  juftice,  they  have  fecured  their  own 
lights  and  liberties.      The  Roman   people  were 
rot    fo   wife;    by   neglecling   to    give   any    ade- 
quate   prerogatives   to   the   confuls;    and  by  un- 
dermining   the  power    of   the    fenate  in  propor- 
tion as   chey  introduced   regular  law  to  protect 
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•  tlrcir  own   rights,    they   undermined  every  other 
power    in    tlic    conftititution,     and    devolved   tl;e 
whole    upon     theinfelves.       In    the    career    they 
loll:    all     their    integrity    and     morals:     they    op- 
pofed  an  ardour  not  to  be  cooled  or  difcouraged, 
or  reltraincd  by  fcruples  in  the  clioice  of  means, 
to  the  great  authority  and  addrefs  of  the  nobles. 
A  popular  party  arc  apt  to  think  that;  the  rul.s  uf 
veracity  and  candour  may  be  difpenfed  with,   arui 
that  deceit  and  violence  may   without  any    fcr'.i- 
ple  be  employed  iw  their  own  favour.     With  lelV 
honour  and  dignity  to  maintain  than  their  adver- 
faries,   they  are  lefs  afraid  of  imputations  that  dc-' 
tracL  from  either;    and  their   leaders,    fupported- 
by  the  voice  of  the  more  numerous  party,  are  Tefs' 
apprehenfive  of  evil    fame.     In   this  conteft,   ac-' 
cordingly,     fjclitious  plots   and  cor.fpiracies  were 
fabricated  by   the  popular  fide,  and  lidlitious  de-' 
figns  againfl;  tlie  liberties  of  the  people  were  im-' 
puted  to  the  patricians,   in  order  to  reiuler  t!^:^l 
odious,  and  to  deter  them  from  appearing  in  fup- 
port  of  their  real  prctcn lions.      The  fenate  at  lail 
agreed  to  the  nomination  of  three  commiiTioners, 
to  be  fent   to  Greece,    and  make   a  colleiftion  of 
laws.     The  report  they  made  was  accepted,  and 
the  decemvirs  appointed  by  fenate  and  peopie  to 
compile   a   i»ody  of  laws.     Thefe   mn    were    in- 
tended only  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a  draught 
for   the  confideration  of  the  fenate  and  people: 
yet  they  had  fo  much  credit  v/ith  the  people  as  to 
be  vefted  with  a  temporary  fovereigntv;  and  fu- 
perfeded  the  authority  of  the  fenate  as  v/cll  as  thy 
confuls;    and  had  unlimited  power  over  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens.     Thev  pre- 
fented  a  number  of  laws,   engraven  on  ten  tables 
or  plates,  containing  a  fumaiary  of  the  privileges 
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of  the  people,  the  crimes  to  be  punifhed,  and 
the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  They  faid  their 
plan  was  uniinifhed;  and,  dejliing  a  renewal  of 
their  powers,  obtained  It  for  another  year:  two 
more  tables  were  added,  which,  with  the  former 
ten,  made  the  Law  of  th.e  Twelve  Tables.  In 
thcfe  laws  the  diftinftion  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
v/as  fo  great,  that  perfons  of  thefe  different  orders 
were  not  permitted  to  intermarry.  Bankruptcy 
wa:5  made  a  crime;  and,  without  any  diftin(^ion 
bet'A^een  fraud  and  nrisfortune,  expofed  the  infol- 
vent  debtor  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  who 
might  put  him  to  death,  didecl,  or  quarter  him, 
and  diftribiue  his  m.embers  among  them.  This 
law  was  brought  from  Greece,  and  lliews  the 
atrocious  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age.  Al- 
though we  have  no  account  of  the  law  being 
executed  in  its  utmofl  extent,  we  know  that,  in 
confequence  of  it,  debtors  were,  by  the  courts 
of  law,  delivered  bound  into  the  hands  of  credi- 
tors, and  frequently  fcourged  and  whipped  in  a 
nioff  cruel  and  unmerciful  manner.  Giving  to 
fathers  the  power  of  magiftrates,  or  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  over  their  children,  may  have 
foiue  reasons  alTigned  for  it:  but  nothing  can 
ever  account  for  ilie  people's  accepting  fuch  a 
law  of  d-btor  and  creditor  among  the  Greeks 
or  Romans,  but  tiie  fuppontion  that  property 
was  entir'ily  in  the  hands  of  patricians,*  and  that 
the  people  had  the  blindefl  Uiperftitious  opinion, 
that  the  patricians,  as  defcendants  of  gods,  were 
a  i\iperior  order  of  beings.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  people,  after  this,  often  clamoured  for 
an  abolition  or  diminLition  of  debts:  why  they 
never  demanded  an  abolition  of  the  law,  is  ano- 
ther queition.  —  Oiie  other  of  thefe  laws  defervei 
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particular  notice.  In  private,  every  fainily  were 
fiee  to  worllrip  the  gods  in  their  ovv-n  way;  and 
in  pubHc,  though  certain  forms  were  required^ 
yet  there  was  not  any  penalty  aniiexect  to  the 
OiiiilTion  of  them,  as  the  punilTiment  of  offences 
in  this  matter  was  le^t  to  the  ofrended  god.  This, 
probably,  ums  tlie  fource  of  that  wife  and  lia- 
mane  toleration  which  does  fo  much  honour  to 
tiie  Romans,  and  reflec'cs  difgrace  on  ahnoil: 
every  Chriftian  nation.  The  ardour  of  the  peo- 
ple to  obtain  this  code  had  nearly  coft  them  their- 
liberties.  The  power  of  a  magiftrate  v/as  fup- 
poffcd  to  determine  only  by  his  own  refignation. 
The  decemvirs,  taking  advantage  of  this  defecl 
in  the  conllitution,  continued  the  exercile  of  their 
power;  and  the  people,  to  iliew  that  they  never 
can  be  jealous  of  men  who  are  in  pofiTellion  of 
their  confidence,  acquiefced  in  their  ufurpation;- 
until  the  faxher  of  Virginia,  by  exercifing  his 
lawful  authority  in  defence  of  his  daughter's  ho- 
nour,, exhibited  a  fpeclacle  of  horror  which  gave 
a  turn  to  the  imaginations,  and  aroui'ed  all  the^ 
paflions  of  the  people  to  the  expulfion  of  the 
decemvirs,  as  fuch  another  event  had  before  given 
occafion  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy.— Patricians 
and  piebeians  now  united,  and  a  tide  of  mutual- 
coniidence  began  to  flow.  Two  very  popular 
perfons  were  chofen  confuls :  the  confecration  of 
the  tribunes  was  renewed,  and  extended  to  the 
ajdiles,  and  other  inferior  officers  who  acted  un- 
der the  tribunes  in  preferving  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  patricians  confented  to  have  the 
acls  of  the  fenate  formally  recorded,  placed  in 
the  temple  ot  Ceres,  and  committed  to  tiie  care 
of  the  £ediles.  As  the  confuls  had  been  hitherto- 
the  Keepers  and  interpreters  of  tlicir  decrees,  and 
li  h  2  had- 
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!i3d  oftcii  fuppreiied  or  carried  into  execution 
their  acts  at  their  pleafure,  this  was  a  confider- 
able  dimiiuition  of  the  power  of  the  confuls. 

The  comitia  were  of  three  forts — the  curis,  the 
centuries,  and  the  tribes.  The  centuries  alone, 
in  which  the  patricians  had  an  undoubted  majo- 
rity as  well  as  in  the  fenate,  had  as  yet  the  au- 
thority of  making  la  vs  for  the  commonwealth  : 
this  ftil!  preferved  the  arirtocvatical  characler  of 
the  republic.  Now  the  plebeians  denied  the  le- 
giflative  authority  of  the  fenate;  and  the  fenate 
denied  the  right  of  the  tribes  to  make  laws. 
Equity  required  that  the  plebeians  l"hould  have  a 
voice  in  the  legiilature;  but  inllead  of  becom- 
ing a  branch  of  it,  inllead  of  aiming  at  a  delibe- 
rative or  negative  voice  in  it,  by  which  they 
might  concur  with  the  fenate  and  comitia  of  the 
centuries,  or,  which  would  have  been  infinitely 
better,  with  the  fenate  and  confuls  as  two  inde- 
pendent branches,  they  obtained  a  feparate  and 
independent  power  of  legiflation.  Hence  the  In- 
tricacy of  this  CO  :ilitutlon;  hence  three  difiinft 
fources  of  laws  —decrees  of  the  fenate,  acts  of  the 
centuries,  and  refolutions  of  the  tribes — fenatus 
ijonmica,  leges,  plebifcita:  a  fource  of  diviHon^ 
dilhacllon,  and  tumult,  which  never  ceafed  to 
iffue  ftreams-  til!  the  authority  of  the  fenate  was 
wholly  dcftroyed,  and  a  dominatio  plebis  began. 
The  plebeians,  having  removed  ,thefe  inequali- 
ties, grew  fo  much  the  more  impatient  of  thofe 
which  remained.  They  were  ftili  excluded  from 
the  office  of  conful,  from  that  of  the  priellhood, 
and  were  forbidden  intermarriage  with  the  nobles. 
In  the  year  of  the  city  308,  Canuleius,  a  plebeian 
and  a  tribune,  moved  to  repeal  the  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  prohibited  the  intermarriage 
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of  patricians  and  plebeians ;  and  the  nine  other 
tribunes  claimed  that  the  office  of  conful  lliould 
be  held  by  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians. 

The  fenate,  and  the  whole  order  of  nobles,  by 
ftudied  delays,  and  by  the  ufual  artifice  of  invol- 
ving the  ftate  in  foreign  wars,  lufpended  the  de- 
terminaton    of    thefe    queftions;    but   at  length- 
were  obliged  to  gratify  the  people  with  the  inter- 
marriages of  different  ranks,    in  order  to  pacify 
them  on  the  refufal  of  their  claim  on  the  confu- 
late.     To  elude  this  demand,  it  was  faid  that  the 
facrifices  and  other  duties  of  the  priefthcod,  niany 
of  which  were  to  be   performed  by  the  conful, 
could  not,  by  the  facred  lav/s  of  religion,  be  per- 
formed without  profanation  by  perfons  of   ple- 
beian extratlion,    or  by  any  but  thofe  of  noble. 
birth.      This  argument   filenced    the    people   for 
fome  time;    but  neither  fuperflition  nor  the  true 
religion,    any  more   than  education,    oaths,    mo- 
rals,   or  any  other  tie,    will  long  reftrain  an  un- 
balanced party,  urged  by  its  intereft,  and  Simu- 
lated by  a  growing  paflion  tor  power  :    an  eva- 
fion,  a  mere  change  of  a  word,  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  eluding  uiperflitious  fears,    and  even 
the  diftates  of  confcience.     The  title  of  Conful 
was  changed  for  that  of  Military  Tribune;  and  no 
faccrdotal  funt^ion  being   included  in   the  duties 
of  this  office,  plebeians,   though  not  qualified  to- 
be  coufuls.  were  elefted  military   tribunes,    with 
confular    power.      The    military   and    facerdotai 
fun<^ions    had    before  been   united;      they    were 
now  feparated,  and  as  the  people  thought,  with- 
out profanation.     But  another  office  remained  to 
tempt  the  people  and  their  tribunes,  that  of  Cen- 
Cor.     The  cenfus  had  been  a  principal  objeft  of 
the  executive  power;    the  kings  had  always  held 
it,   and  after  them  the  confuls:  at  every  period 
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of  -five  years,  they  could  difpofe  of  every  man's 
rank,  afllgn  him  his  clafs,  place  him  in  the  rolls 
of  the  fcnate  or  the  knights,  or  ftrike  him  off  of 
either,  degrade  or  disfranchife  him,  as  they  thought 
proper.  A  power  fo  imiportant  although  it  had 
not  been  hitherto  flagrantly  abafed,  might  eafily 
be  fo;  arid  the  fenate  would  naturally  dread  the 
admiflion  of  the  plebeians  to  it.  While  they  ad- 
mitted them,  therefore,  to  be  elcfled  tribunes- 
with  confular  power,  they  llipulated  that  the 
eenfus  Ihould  be  feparated  from  it,  and  that  this 
charge  lliould  remain  with  perfons  of  patrician 
birth. — The  invafion  of  tlie  Gauls  had  burnt  the 
city,  and,  it  was  thought,  extinguil"hed  the  re- 
public for  ever:  Manlius  faved  the  capito',  and 
Camilius  reilored  the  commonwealth.  During 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and-  feventeen  years 
which  followed,  the  Romans  v.^ere  involved  in 
perpetual  wars  againii  the  Equi,  the  Volfci,  the 
Hernici,  the  Etrufcans,  and  force  of  their  own 
Latin  confederates;  yet  thefe  did  not  wholly  fuf- 
pend  their  internal  convullions,  which  gave  birth 
to  new  political  inllitutions.  The  plebeians,  far 
from  being  fatisfied  with  their  paft  acquiluions, 
made  continual  efforts  to  extend  their  privileges. 
The  tribunes,  by  traducing  the  fenate,  and  by 
difplaying  in  their  harangues  the  feverities  of  the. 
patrician  creditor,  and  the  fuiFerings  of  the  ple- 
beian debtor,  ilill  inflamed  the  animofity  of  the. 
popular  party.  The  republic  itfcif  was  fo  feebly 
elhibr>i"Ked,  that  ambitious  citizens  were  encou- 
raged, oy  means  of  factions  railed  among  perfons 
of  the  iowei  clafs,  to  entertain  thoughtb  of  fub- 
vertmg  tlie  government.  In  this  manner  Man- 
lius, the  champion  of  the  capitol,  prefuming-on 
his  merit  thought  himfel:  above  the  laws,  and 
incurred  the  imputation  of  afpiring  to   be  king.. 
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Four  hundred  citizens,  whom  he  had  redeemed 
from  their  creditors,  and  releafed  from  chains — 
the  fpoils  of  thirty  enemies  llain  by  himfclf  in 
battle — forty  badges  of  honour,  conferred  on  him 
by  generals  under  whom  he  had  ferved— many 
citizens  whom  he  had  refcued  from  the  enemy, 
among  whom  was  Servih'us  the  fecond  in  com- 
mand to  the  di5lator  could  not  fave  him  from 
being  thrown  from  the  rock  on  which  he  had  fo 
Jately  fignalized  his  valour.  Such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fenate;  fuch  *'  the  treafons  for 
*'  which  the  friends  of  the  people  were  to  be  fa- 
*'  crilked  to  the  ff?nate,"  as  he  faid;  and  fuch 
the  popular  prejudice  againfl  the  name  of  a  king. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  beft  thing  the  Roman 
people  could  have  done  at  that  time,  would  have 
been  to  have  made  him  a  king,  with  a  negative; 
preferving  at  the  fame  time  their  own  negative, 
and  that  of  the  fenate.  The  plebeians  had  been 
FiOW  above  forty  years  in  poflfcflion  of  a  title  to 
hold  the  office  of  confular  tribune,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  prevail  over  the  influence  of  the  pa- 
tricians at  any  eletflion  ;  by  the  increafe  of  their 
numbers  in  the  firft  and  fecond  clafles,  by  their 
intermarriages  with  patrician  families,  and  by  the 
afliduity  and  influence  of  individuals  who  afpired 
to  the  office,  they  at  lafl  obtained  the  dignity  of 
cenfular  tribune  for  one  of  their  own  order,  and 
from  thenceforward  began  to  divide  the  votes  of 
the  centuries  with  the  patrician  candidates. 
They  foon  afpired  to  the  title  of  confuls,  Stolo 
and  Sextius  were  placed  in  the  college  of  tri- 
bunes, to  urge  this  point.  They  propoud  three 
laws: —  ft.  For  relief  of  infolveut  debtors,  by 
cheating  their  creditois  of  part  of  their  debts, 
2dly.  To  limit  eftates  in  land  to  five  hundred 
jugera,    about  three  hundred  acres.     3dly.     To 
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reftore  the  eleiflion  of  confuls,  in  place  of  confu- 
lar  tribunes,  with  an  exprefs  prqvifion  that  at 
JeafI:  one  of  the  confuls  iTioiild  be  of  plebeian 
defcent.  The  patricians  prevailed  upon  feme  of 
the  tribunes  to  dident  from  their  colleagues,  and 
fufpend,  by  their  negatives,  all  proceedings  upon 
thefe  laws.  Licinius  and  Sextius,  in  their  turn, 
fufpended  the  ufual  eledion  of  magiflrates,  and 
put  a  flop  to  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  ftate.  An 
anarchy  of  five  years  enfued.  The  patricians 
ftill  inflfted  on  the  facrilege  and  profanation  that 
would  be  incurred  by  fuffering  the  rites  ufually 
performed  by  the  cojifuls  to  pafs  into  plebeian 
hands.  The  tribunes,  to  elude  this  myl^erious 
objeflion,  which  laid  faft  hold  on  the  fuperfti- 
tious  minds  of  the  people,  contrived  a  iliift. 
They  moved,  th;it  the  ordinary  attendants  on  the 
facred  rights  iliould  be  augmented  from  two  to 
ten;  and  that  of  thefe  one  half  i"hould  be  named 
of  plebeian  extraction.  The  patricians  ftruggled 
as  long  as  they  could,  but  were  at  lafi:  obliged 
to  give  way — i  ft.  To  the  acls  in  favour  of  in- 
folvent  debtors.  •  ^dly.  To  the  agrarian  law,  or 
limitation  of  property  in  land.  3dly.  To  the 
new  ertablii}iment  relating  to  the  priefthood,  and 
to  the  communication  of  the  confulate  itfelf  to 
per  Tons  of  plebeian  rank.  The  plebeian  party 
prevailed  in  all  their  points,  and  raifed  Sextius, 
the  tribune,  to  the  office  of  con ful :  and,  from 
one  ftep  to  another,  they  obtained  that  all  the 
offices,  whether  of  praBtor  or  cediie,  of  dictator 
or  cenfor,  were  in  procefs  of  time  filled  with 
perfons  of  either  rank,  ana  ti)e  diftinclion  of  pa- 
trician or  plebeian  became  merely  nominal.  The 
only  eiTecl:  it  now  had  was  favourable  to  the  ple- 
beians, as  it  limited  the  ciioice  of  tnbjnes  to 
their  own  order;  while,  in  common  with  the.  pa- 
tricians. 
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tricians,  they  Iiad  accefs  to  every  other  dignity 
in  the  llate.  In  this  account  of  the  Roman  con- 
ftitLition,  we  are  now  come  nearly  to  that  ftate  of 
its  maturity,  at  which  Polybius  began  to  admire 
the  fehcity  of  its  inftitutions,  and  the  order  of 
its  adminiftration.  The  mafs,  however,  was  far 
from  being  fo  well  compacted,  or  the  unity  of 
power  fo  well  ellabiillied,  as  it  is  in  the  Englilli 
conftitution;  the  fenate  and  the  popular  allem- 
blies,  in  their  legillative  capacities,  counteracled 
one  another.  However,  from  this  time  forward, 
through  a  long  period  of  wars,  with  Greeks, 
Gauls,  Italians,  and  Carthaginians,  the  domellic 
policy  of  the  flate  appears  to  be  wife  and  orderly.. 
The  dii\in(ftion  between  patrician  and  plebeian 
was  become  altogether  nominal;  the  dcfcendants 
of  thofe  who  had  held  the  higher  offices  of  ftate 
were,  in  confequence  of  the  preferments  of  their 
ancellors,  conlldered  as  noble;  and,  as  the  ple- 
beians now  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
offices  of  ftate,  they  were  continually  opening  the 
way  of  their  pofierity  to  the  rank  ot  nobles.  The 
plebeians  were  entitled  by  law  to  claim  one  of 
the  conful's  feats,  and  frequently  occupied  both. 
The  authority  of  the  fenate,  the  dignity  of  the 
equeftrain  order,  and  the  manners  ot  the  people 
in  general,  were  guarded,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
preferved,  by  the  integrity  and  Itrid;  exercife  of 
the  cenforial  power.  The  wifeft  and  mofi:  re- 
fpeded  of  the  citizens,  from  every  condition, 
were  raifed  into  office;  and  the  alTcmblics,  whe- 
ther of  the  fenate  or  the  people,  without  envy 
and  without  jealoufy,  fufFered  themfelves  to  be 
governed  by  the  counfels  of  a  few  able  and  vir- 
tuous men.  The  fpirit  of  the  people  was,  how- 
ever, in  a  high  degree  democratical ;  and  though 
they  fuffered  their.relves  to  be  governed  by  the 
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filent  influence  ot  peiTonal  authority  in  a  few  of 
their  citizens,  yet  they  could  not  endure  any  fpecies 
of  uncommon  pre  eminence,  even  that  which  arofe 
from  the  luilre  and  well-founded  pretenfions  of 
diftinguiihed  merit. 

The  conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  the 
Greeks  ihould  not  be  forgotten;  fince  it  appears 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  policy  of  Antalci- 
das  in  his  Perfian  treaty.  The  ftates  ot  the 
Achaean  league,  aheady  on  the  decline,  haftcn- 
ed,  by  the  temerity  and  diftradions  of  their  own 
councils,  the  career  of  their  fortunes  to  its  ter- 
mination. The  Romans,  even  while  they  fuf- 
fered  this  famous  republic  to  retain  the  lliew  of 
its  independence,  had  treated  its  members,  in 
many  particulars,  as  fubjecls.  At  the  clofe  of 
the  war  with  Perfeus,  they  had  cited  to  appear 
at  Rome,  or  taken  into  cuflody  as  prifoners  of 
(late,  many  citizens  of  Achaia :  of  thele  they  had 
detained  about  a  thoufand  in  diiFerent  prifons  of 
Italy.  After  a  period  of  feventeen  years,  three 
hundred  who  remained  alive  were  fet  at  liberty. 
Poiybius  was  one  of  them;  he  attached  himfelf 
■to  Scipio,  the  fon  of  Emilius,  and  no  doubt  con- 
tributed much  to  his  education  and  great  cha- 
racler. 

The  Romans,  while  they  detained  fo  many 
<jreek  priibners,  aflfumed  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  in  Greece,  difpoferKe^.  every.^diilmftion, 
whether  of  fortune  or  power,  to  tlieir  own  tools. 
They  received  appeals  from  the  judgment  of 
the  Achaean  council,  and  encouraged  its  mem- 
bers, contrary  to  the  exprefs  conditions  of  their 
league,  to  fend  feparate  cmbaflies  to  Rome.  'l"he 
Spartans,  having  been  forced  into  the  Achaean 
Confederacy,  continued  refraflory  in  moft  of  its 
councils.     By  fome  of  their  complaints  at  Rome, 
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they  obtained  a  deputation  from  the  fen  ate,  to 
hear  parties  on  the  fpot,  and  to  adjuft  their  dif- 
ferences. The  Achcxan  connci],  incenfed  at  this 
infult  which  was  offered  to  tlieir  authority,  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  their  own  decrees  againft  the 
rcpubh'c  of  Sparta,  inarched  an  army,  and  de- 
feated the  inhabitants  of  that  city  who  ventured 
to  oppofe  them.  The  Roman  commiffioners  ar- 
riving after  thefe  hoflih"ties,  fummoned  the  par- 
ties to  aifemble  at  Corinth,  and,  in  the  name  of 
the  fenate,  gave  fentence  —  rZ/at  Lacedcemon,  Co- 
rintk,  yirgoSy  Heradea,  and  Orchom^nos,  not  having 
been  original  msmb^rs  of  the  yJchccan  confederacyy 
Jhoiild  now  be  disjoined  from  it;  aiid  that  all  the 
cities  which  had  been  relcued  from  the  dominion 
of  Philip  fhould  be  left  in  full  polTeffion  of  tlieir 
freedom  and  independency.  A  war  enfued,  in 
which  Metellus  and  Munimius  defeated  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Achaean  league  was  dillolvcd. 

The  enmity  and  the  friendlTiip  of  the  Romans 
were  equally  fatal.  As-  the  Achcean  league  wiis 
difiblved,  on  having  incurred  their  refentmcnt; 
fo  the  remnant  of  the  Spartan  republic  periDied, 
in  having  accepted  their  protection:  and  nothin;:^ 
could  be  more  juft  than  that  the  Spartaiis  iTiould 
perilli  under  an  infidious  policy,  v.hich  they 
themfclves  had  firfl  invented,  praclifcd,  and  lug- 
gefted  to  the  Romans;  who,  under  the  command 
of  Fiamlnius,  about  fitly  years  before  this  dace, 
in  order  to  detach  the  Grecian  cities  from  Philip, 
proclaimed  with  io  much  oftentation,  at  the  iirh- 
mus  of  Corinth,  general  independence,  and  the  f red 
exercife  of  their  cv^n  laws,  to  all  the  republics  of 
Greece.  The  Achsan  league  was  dilTolved,  and 
all  their  conventions  annulled.  The  Rates  which 
had  compofed  it  were  deprived  of  their  fove- 
reignty,    fubjeded   to  pay  a   tribute,  and  placed 
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under  the  government  of  a  perfon  annually  ferrt 
from  Home  with  the  title  of  Praetor  of  Achara. 
— Bat  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms  abroad,  be- 
came the  fource  of  a  ruinous  corruption  at  home, 
in  the  (late  itfelf,  the  governing  and  the  governed 
lelt  feparate  interells,  and  were  at  variance  from 
motives  of  avarice,  as  well  as  ambition.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  had  clapfed  fince  the 
animofities  of  patrician  and  plebeian  were  ex- 
tinguiilied  by  the  equal  participation  of  pubHc 
honours.  This  diftinclion  itfelf  was,  in  a  great 
meafure,  obliterated,  and  gave  way  to  anew  one, 
which,  under  the  denomination  of  nobles  and 
commons^  or  illuftrious  and  objcure^  without  in- 
volving any  legal  difparityof  privileges,  gave  rife 
to  an  ariftocracy,  which  was  partly  hereditary, 
founded  on  the  repeated  fucceffion  to  honours  in 
the  fame  family;  and  partly  perfonal,  founded  on 
the  habits  of  high  llation,  and- in  the  advantages 
of  education,  fuch  as  never  fail  to  diftinguilTi  the 
conditions  of  men  in  every  great  and  profperous 
ftate.  Theie  circumilances  conferred  a  power  on 
the  nobles,  which,  though  lefs  invidious,  was  not 
iefs  real  than  that  which  had  been  polTelTed  by  t?he 
ancient  patricians.  The  exercife  of  this  power  was 
lodged  with  the  (enate,  a  body  which,  though  by 
the  emulation  of  its  members  too  much  diipofed 
to  war,  and  ambitious  of  conquef^,  was  never  fur- 
palfed  in , magnanimity,  ability,  or  in  fteadinefs, 
hy  any  council  of  ilate  whatever.  The  people  had 
fubmitted  to  the  fenate,  as  polfeffed  of  an  authority 
which  was  found^^d  in  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
their  fuperior  worth,-  and  even  the  moit  afpiring 
cf  the  commons  allowed  themfelves  to  be  govern- 
ed by  an  order  of  men,  amongft  whom  they  them- 
felves, by  proper  efforts  and  fuitable  merit,  might 
kope  to  afccnd.     The  knights,  or  the  equeflraiii 
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order,  beii>g  peiTons  poiTeffed  of  eflates  or  efFefts 
o^  a  certain  valuation,  and  fecluded  from  the  pur- 
fuit  of  political  emolument  or  honour,  formed, 
between  the  fenate  and  the  people,  an  intermediate 
rank,  who,  in  confequence  of  their  having  a  capi- 
tal, and  being  lefs  engaged  than  the  fenators  in 
affairs  of  ftate,  became  traders,  contradors,  far- 
piers  of  the  revenue,  and  conftituted  a  fpecies  of 
pioneyed  interefi:.  Circumilances  which  appear  to 
be  fixed  in  the  political  ftate  of  nations,  are  often 
no  more  than  a  paffage  in  the  fliifting  of  fcenes, 
or  a  tranfition  from  that  which  a  people  have  been, 
to  what  they  are  about  to  become.  The  nobles 
began  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  high  anthoiify 
and  advantages  of  their  flation,  and  to  accumulate 
property  as  well  as  honours.  Citizens  contended 
for  offices  in  the  flate,  as  the  road  to  lucrative  ap- 
pointments abroad;  and  when  they  had  obtained 
this  end,  and  had  reigned  for  a  M'hile  in  fomc  pro- 
vince, they  brought  back  from  their  government  a 
profufion  of  wealth  ill  acquired,  and  the  habit  of 
arbitrary  and  uncontrouled  command.  When  dif- 
appointed  in  tliepurfuits  of  fortune  abroad,  they 
became  the  leaders  of  dangerous  faftions  at  home; 
or,  when  fuddenly  poiTelTed  of  great  wealth,  thejr 
became  the  agents  of  corruption,  to  dilTeminate 
idlenefs  and  the  love  of  ruinous  amufements  iii 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  city  was  gradually 
crowded  with  a  populace,  who,  tempted  with  ths 
cheap  or  gratuitous  diilribution  of  corn,  by  the 
frequency  of  public  fliows,  by  the  confequence 
they  enjoyed  as  members  of  the  popular  alfem- 
b'ies>  flocked  to  Rome.  There  rhcy  were 
corrupted  by  idlenefs  and  indigence;  and  the 
order  itfelf  was  continually  debafed  by  tiie. 
Irequent  acceflion  of  emancipated  flaves.  A  tur- 
bulent populace  tyrannised,    in  their  turn,   over- 
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the  maflers  of  the  world,  and  wreaked  on  the 
con  ]ue;*ois  of  fo  inany  Kations  the  evils  which 
they  thenifeives  had  fo  ireely  infli^led  on  man- 
kind. Citizens  of  this  extraction  could  not 
for  ages  arrive  at  any  places  of  truft,  in  which 
tiiey  could,  by  their  perfonal  defefls,  injure  the 
conimonwealth  ;  but  they  increafed,  by  their  num- 
bers and  their  vices,  the  weight  of  that  dreg, 
which  in  great  and  profperous  cities,  ever  finks, 
by  the  tendency  of  vice  and^mifconducl,  to  the 
loAveft  condition.  They  became  a  part  of  that 
faflion,  who  are  ever  actuated  by  envy  to  their 
Superiors,  by  mercenary  views,  or  by  abjeftfear; 
who  are  ever  ready  to  efpoufe  the  caufc  of  any 
deader,  againfl  the  reftiaints  of  public  order;  dif- 
pofed  to  vilify  the  more  refpe^table  ranks  of  men, 
and,  by  their  indifference  on  the  fubjefts  ofjuftice 
or  honour,  to  frufirate  every  principle  that  may 
be  employed  for  the  government  of  mankind,  be- 
fides  fear  and  coinpulfion.  Although  citizens  of 
this  defcription  were  yet  far  from  being  the  ma- 
jority at  Rome,  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
in  numbers  fuiikient  to  contaminate  the  whole 
body  of  the  people;  and  if  enrolled  promif- 
cuouny  \n  all  the  tribes,  might  have  had  a  great 
weight  in  turning  the  feale  of  political  councils. 
This  effect,  however,  was  happily  prevented,  by 
the  wife  precaution  which  the  cenfors  had  taken^ 
to  confine  all  citizens  of  mean  or  flavilli  extrac- 
tion to  four  of  the  tribes.  Thefe  were  called  the 
tribes  of  the  city,  and  formed  but  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  the  whole.  Notwithftanding  this  precau- 
tion, we  mull:  fuppoie  them  to  have  been  very 
improper  parties  in  the  participation  of  fovereign- 
ty,  and  likely  enough  to  dillurb  the  place  of  al- 
fembly  with  diforders  and  tumults.  While  the 
inferior  people  fui^k  in  their  characters,  or  wera 
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"debafed  by  the  circamiiances  mentioned,  the  fu- 
perior  ranks,    by  their  application    to  affairs  of 
Hate,    by  their  education,    by   the  ideas  of  high 
birth  and  family  diftin(5:^ion,  by  the  fuperiority  of 
fortune,  began  to  rife  in  their  eftimation,  in  their 
pretenfions,  and  in  their  power;  and  they  enter- 
tained fome  degree  of  contemp't  for  perfons,  whom 
the  laws  ftill  required  them  to  admit  as  their  fel- 
low-citizens and  equals.      Jn   this    difpofition   of 
parties,    fo  dangerous   m  a  commonwealth,    and 
amidft  materials  fo  likely  to  catch  the  flame,  fome 
fparks  were  thrown,    that  foon  kindled  up  anew 
all  the  popular  animofities  which  fcemed  to  have 
•been  fo  long  extinguil'hed.      Tiberius    Gracchus, 
born  of  a  plebeian  family,    but  ennobled  by  the 
honours  of  his  father,  by  his  defcent,  on  the  fids 
of  his  mother,    from   the    firft  Scipio  Africanuy^ 
and  by  his  alliance  with  the  fccond  Scipio,  who 
had  married  his  firter,  being  now  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  polFeired  of  all  the  ticcompliftments 
required  in  a  popular  leader,  great  ardour,  refolii- 
tion,  and  eloquence,  formed  a  projedl  in  itfclf  ex- 
tremely alarming,  and  m  its  confequenccs  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  republic.      Being  called 
to   account   for  his    condud  as  qua^fior  in  Spain, 
the  feverity  he  experienced -from  the  fenate,  .and 
the  proteftion  be  obtained  from  the  people,  filled 
his  breafi:  with  animofity  to  the  one,  and  a  prepoT 
feffion  in  favour  of  the  other.     Actuated  by  thefe 
difpofltions,  or  by  an  idea  not  uncommon  to  cn- 
thuilaftlc  minds,   that  the  unequal  dijiribution  of  pro- 
pertj,    fo  favourable  to   the  rich,    is  an  injury  to  the 
poor,   he  propofed  a  revival  of  the  law  of  Liciniu? 
by    which   Roman    citizens    had    been    retrained 
from  accumulating  elktes  in  land  above  the  value 
of  live  hundred  jugera,    little  more  than  half  as 
many  acres.     This  was  become  impraclicable,  and 
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even  dangerous,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  repub- 
lic. Tlie  (liftinHions  of  -poor  and  rich  areas  necejfary, 
in  Jlates  of  confiderahle  extent,  as  labour  and  good  go- 
vernment. J  he  poor  are  deftined  to  labour  \  and  the 
rich^  bj  the  advantages  of  education,  independence,  and 
leifurc,  are  qualiped  for  fuperior  ftations.  The  empire 
was  now  greatly  extended^  and  owed  its  fafety, 
and  the  order  of  its  government,  to  a  refpedable 
arillocracy,  founded  on  the  pollellion  of  fortune^ 
as  well  as  perfonal  qualities  and  public  honours, 
'i'he  rich  were  not,  without  fome  violent  convul- 
fon,  to  be  ftript  of  eftates  which  they  themfelves 
h.ad  bought,  or  v.hich  they  had  inherited  from 
their  anceftors.  The  poor  M^ere  not  qualified  at 
once  to  be  raifed  to  a  ilate  of  equality  with  per- 
fons  inured  to  a  better  condition.  The  projeft 
feemed  to  be  as  ruinous  to  government  as  it  was- 
to  the  fecurity  of  property,  and  tended  to  placs 
the  members  of  the  commonwealth,  by  one  raih 
and  precipitate  flep,  in  lltuations  in  which  they 
were  not  at  all  qualified  to  aft.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons,-  as  well  as  from  motives  of  private  interell: 
affeftlng  the  majority  of  the  nobles,  the  projed  of 
Tiber ius^  was  Ihenuoufly  oppofcd  by  the  fenate; 
and,  from  motives  of  envy,  intereft,  or  mirtai^eii 
zeal  for  juftice,  as  warmly  fupported  by  the  op- 
pofite  party.  Ading  in  concert  with  Appius- 
Claudius,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  a  fe- 
nator  of  the  family  of  GralTus,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  priellhood,  and  Mutius  Scaevola 
the  conful,  he  exhaull:ed  all  his  art,  and  difplayed 
all  his  eloquence  in  declamation;  but  when  ha 
came  to  propofs  tlwt  the  law  ihould  he  read, 
he  found  that  his  oppoi^ents  had  procured  M. 
Oilavius,  ane  of  his  colleagues,  to  interpofe  his  ne- 
gative, and  forbid  any  further  proceeding  in  the 
buhncis.     Here,   accordm^  to  the  law  and  the  con^i- 

tution^ 
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tutiofty  the  matter  fhould  have  dropped:  but  inflamed 
and  unbalanced  parties  are  not  to  be  retrained  by 
laws  and  conftitutions.  The  tribunes  were  infli- 
tuted  to  defend  their  own  party,  not  to  attacl? 
their  opponents ,-  ^ind  to  prevent,  not  to  promote 
innovations.     Every  fingle  tribune  had  a  negative 

on  the   whole. The  reft  of  the   ftory  1  murt 

leave. — The  conftitution  thus  violated,  Gracchus 
next  violated  the  facred  chara6ler  of  his  colleague 
the  tribune.  The  fenate  were  tranfported  with 
indignation,'  violence  enfued,  and  the  two  Gracchi 
fell.  Afterwards  Marius  carried  the  popular  pre- 
tenfions  rtill  higher;  and  Sylla  might,  if  he  would, 
have  been  emperor.  Casfar  followed,  and  coiii- 
pleted  the  catallrophe. 

This  commonwealth,  by  the  fplendor  of  its 
adions,  the  extent  of  its  empire,  the  wifdom  of 
its  councils,  the  talents,  integrity,  and  courage  of 
a  multitude  of  characters,  exhibits  the  faireft  pro- 
fpeft  of  our  fpecies,  and  is  the  mofl  fignal  exam- 
ple, excepting  England,  of  the  wifdom  and  uti- 
lity of  a  mixture  of  the  three  powers  in  a  com- 
monwealth; on  the  other  hand,  the  various  vicif- 
fitudes  of  its  fortune,  its  perpetual  domeftic  con- 
tefts,  and  internal  revolutions,  are  the  cleareli 
proofs  of  the  evils  arifing  from  the  want  of  com- 
plete independence  in  each  branch,  and  from  aa 
ineffeclual  balance. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     LIII. 


CONGRESS, 


My  dear  Sir,. 

BY  the  authorities  and  examples  already  re- 
cited, you  will  be  convinced,  that  three 
branches  of  power  have  an  unalterable  foundation 
in  nature;  that  they  exift  in  every  fociety  natural 
and  artificial;  and  that  if  all  of  them  are  not  ac- 
knowledged in  any  conftitution  of  government,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  imperfecl;,  unftable,  and  foon 
enflaved :  that  the  iegiflative  and  executive  au- 
thorities are  naturally  diftinft;  and  that  liberty 
and  the  laws  depend  entirely  on  a  feparation  of 
them  in  the  frame  of  government:  that  the  legif- 
lative  power  is  naturally  and  neceffariiy  fovereign 
and  fupreme  over  the  executive  ;  and  therefore 
that  the  latter  muft  be  made  an  efTential  branch 
of  the  former,  even  with  a  negative,  or  it  will  not 
be  able  to  defend  itfelf,  but  will  be  foon  invaded, 
undermined,  attacked,  or  in  fome  way  or  other 
totally  ruined  and  annihilated  bythe  former,  'J'his 
is  applicable  to  every  Hate  in  America,  in  its  indi- 
vidual capacity:  but  is  it  equally  applicable  to  the 
United  States  in  their  fcederal  capacity? 

The  people  of  America,  and  their  delegates  in 
congrefs,  were  of  opinion,  that  a  fingle  aflembly 
was  every  way  adequate  to  the  management  of  all 
their  toederal  concerns;  and  with  very  good  rea- 
fon,  becaufe  congrefs  iS  not  a  legillative  aliembly, 
nor  a  reprefcntative  ailembly,  but  only  a  diplo- 
matic 
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iiiatic  aflembly.  A  fingle  council  has  been  found 
to  anfwer  thepurpofes  of  confederacies  very  well. 
But  in  all-fuch  cafes  the  deputies  are  refponfiblo 
to  the  dates;  their  authority  is  clearly  afcertain- 
ed;  and  the  ftates,  in  their  feparate  capacities,  are 
the  checks.  Thefe  are  able  to  form  an  effeflual 
balance,  and  at  all  times  to  controul  their  dele- 
gates. The  fecurity  againft  the  dangers  of  this 
kind  of  government  will  depend  upon  the  accu- 
racy and  decifion  with  which  the  governments  of 
the  feparate  ftates  have  their  own  orders  arranged 
and  balanced.  The  neceffity  we  are  under  of  fub- 
mitting  to  a  foederal  government,  is  an  additional 
and  a  very  powerful  argument  for  three  branches, 
and  a  balance,  by  an  equal  negative,  in  all  the 
feparate  governments.  Congrefs  will  always  be 
compofed  of  members  from  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial ariftocratical  body  in  every  ftate,  even  in  the 
northern,  as  well  as  in  the  milddle  and  fouthern 
.flates.  Their  natural  difpofitions  then  in  general 
will  be  (whether  they  fKall  be  fenfible  of  it  or  not, 
and  whatever  integrity  or  abilities  they  may  be 
polTeffed  of)  to  diminilli  the  prerogatives  of  the 
governors,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and 
to  augment  the  influence  of  the  ariftocratical  par- 
ties. There  have  been  caufes  enough  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  this  inclination  hitherto;  but  a 
calm  courfe  of  profperity  would  very  foon  bring 
it  forth,  if  efFeclual  provifion  againft  it  be  not 
made  in  feafon.  It  will  be  found  abfolutely  ne- 
ceiTary,  therefore,  to  give  negatives  to  the  gover- 
nors, to  defend  the  excxrutives  againft  the  influence 
of  this  body,  as  well  as  the  fcnates  and  reprefen- 
tatives  in  their  feveral  ftates.  The  neceffity  of  a 
negative  in  the  houfe  of  reprefencaCives,  will  be 
called  in  queftion  by  nobody. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Price  and  the  Abh^  de  Mably  are  zealoiK 
for  additional  powers  to  congrefs. — Full  power  in 
all  foreign  affairs,  and  over  foreign  commerce, 
and  perhaps  fome  authority  over  the  commerce  of 
the  ftaces  with  one  another,  may  be  neceffary; 
^nd  it  is  hard  to  fay,  that  more  authority  in  other 
things  is  not  wanted :  yet  the  fubject  is  of  furh 
extreme  delicacy  and  difBculty,  that  the  people 
are  much  to  be  applauded  for  their  caiuion.~To 
eollcfS  together  the  ancient  and  jnodern  leagues  — 
the  Amphydlionic,  the  Oiynthian,  the  Argive,  the 
Arcadian,  and  the  Achsan  confederacies,  amon^ 
the  Greeks-— the  general  diet  of  the  Swifs  can- 
tons, and  the  ftates  general  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands— the  union  of  the  hanfe-towns,  &c.  which 
have  been  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  both  of 
government  and  liberty;  to  compare  them  all, 
with  the  circumltances,  the  fituation,  the  geo- 
graphy, the  commerce,  the  population,  and  the 
forms  of  government,  as  well  as  the  climate,  the 
foil,  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  confider 
what  farther  fcederal  powers  are  wanted,  and  may 
be  fafely  given,  would  be  a  ufeful  work,  li  your 
public  ei}gagements  allow  you  the  tim.e  to  under- 
take fuch  an  enquiry,  you  will  find  it  ^n  agreeable 
ainurement. 
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LETTER      LIV. 


LOCKE,  MILTON,  AND  HUME, 


My  dear  Sir, 

CHIMERICAL  fyflems  oF  legillation  are  nei- 
ther new  nor  uncommon,  even  among  men 
of  the  moft  refplendent  genius  and  extenfive  learji- 
ing.     It  would  not  be  too  bold  to  fay,  that  fome 
parts  of  Plato  and  fir  Thomas  More,  are  as  wild 
as  the  ravings  of  Bedlam.     A  philofopher  may  be 
perfect  mafter  of  Defcartes  and  Leibnitz,  may  pur- 
fue   his   own   enquiries    into  metaphyfics    to  any 
length  you  pleafe,    may  enter  into  the  inmoft  re- 
i:eiTes  of  the  human  mind,    and  make  the  nobleft 
difcoveries  for  the  benefit  of  his  fpecies,*  nay,  he  , 
may  defend  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights  » 
of  mankind,  with  great  abilities  and  fuccefs ;  and,  j 
after  all,    when  called  upon  to  produce  a  plan  of^ 
legillation,    he  may  aftonifli  the  world  with  a  fig- 
nal  abCurdity.       Mr.  Locke,    in  1663,     was  em-^ 
ployed  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  legillation  for  Caro- 
lina;   and  he  gave  the  whole  authority,  executive 
and  legiflative,  to  the  eight  proprietors,  the  lords 
Berkley,  Clarendon,  Albemarle,  Craven,  and  Alh. 
ley;    and  meffieurs  Carteret,  Berkley,  and  Colle- 
ton, and  their  heirs.     This  new  oligarchical  fove- 
leignty  created  at  once  three  orders  of  nobility: 
barons,    with   twelve  thouland   acres    of    land; 
caciques,    with    twenty-four    thoufand,  &c.    and 
landgraves,  with  eighty  thoufand.     Who  did  this 
legiilator  think  would  live  imder  his  government? 

He 
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He  fliould  have  firft  created  a  new  fpecies  of  be- 
ings to  govern,  before  he  inftituted  fuch  a  go- 
vernment. 

A  man  may  be  a  greater  poet  than  Homer, 
flnd  one  of  the  moil  learned  men  in  the  world; 
he  may  fpend  his  life  in  defence  of  liberty,  and 
be  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  moft  irreproachable 
moral  characters;  and  yet,  when  called  upon  to 
frame  a  conftitution  of  government,  he  may  de- 
monftrate  to  the  world,  that  he  has  refleifled  very 
little  on  the  fubjefl.  There  is  a  great  hazard  in 
faying  all  this  of  John  Milton;  but  truth,  and 
the  rights  of  mankind,  demand  it.  In  his  "  Ready 
and  Eafy  Way  to  eftablilli  a  Free  Commonwealth," 
this  great  author  fays,  "  I  doubt  not  but  all  in- 
**  genuous  and  knowing  men  will  eafily  agree 
<*  with  me,  that  a  free  commonwealth,  without 
*'  fingle  perfon,  or  houfe  of  lords,  is  by  far  the 
*'  bell  government,  if  it  can  be  had ;  for  the 
<'  ground  and  bafis  of  every  jufl:  and  free  govern- 
*'  ment,  is  a  general  council  of  ableftmen  chofen 
<'  by  the  people  to  confult  of  public  affairs  from 
*'  time  to  time,  for  the  common  good.  In  this 
^'  grand  council  mufl  the  fovereignty,  not  tranf- 
"  ferred,  but  delegated  only,  and,  as  it  were,  de- 
<<■  pofited,  refide;  with  this  caution,  they  muft 
*<  have  the  forces  by  fea  and  land  committed  to 
^'  them  for  prefervation  of  the  common  peace  and 
''  liberty;  muft  raife  and  manage  the  public  re- 
<'  venue,  at  leaft  with  fome  infpeftors  deputed 
"  for  fatisfaflion  of  the  people  how  it  is  employ- 
j'-.ed;  mufl:  make  or  propofe  civil  laws,  treat  of 
"  commerce,  peace,  or  war  with  foreign  nations; 
"  and,  for  the  carrying  on  fome  particular  affairs 
*'  with  more  fecrecy  and  expedition,  mufl  ele^, 
*'  as  they  have  alieady,  out  of  their  own  number 
**  and  others,  a  council  of  ftate.  And  although  ic 

*'  may 
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**  may  feem  firrange  at  firft  hearing,  by  reafon  that 

**  men's  minds  are  prepoirefTed  with  the  notion  of 

*'  lacccllive  parliaments,    I  affirm  that  the  grand 

**  council,  being  well  chofen,  inoiild  be  perpetual^ 

*'  for  fo  their  -bufinefs  is,  or  may  be,   and  often- 

*'  times  urgent;  the  opportunity  of  affairs  gained 

"  or  loll  in  a  moment.     The  day  of  council  ran- 

**  not  be  fet  as  the  day  of  a  feftival,  but  muft  be 

*'  ready  always,  to  prevent  or  anfwer  allocGafions^ 

^'  By  this  continuance   they  will    become   every 

^'  way  ikilfulleft,    bell  provided   of  intelligence 

"  from  abroad,  bell:  acquainted  with  thejieople 

''  at  home,  and  the  people  with  them.     TheiTiip 

"  of   the   commonwealth   is   always    under    fail; 

*'  they  fit  at  the  ftern,  and  if  they  fteer  well,  what 

*'  need  is  there  to  change  them,  it  being  rather 

*'  dangerous?  Add  to  this,  that  the  grand  coun- 

*'  cil  is  both  foundation  and  main  pillar  of  the 

"  whole  ftate;   and  to  move  pillars  and  founda- 

*'  tions,  not  faulty,  cannot  be  fafe  for  the  build- 

*'  ing.     I  fee  not,  therefore,  how  we  can  be  ad- 

''  vantaged  by    fucceflive    and  tranfitory  parlia- 

*'  ments;  but  that  they  are  much  likelier  concinu- 

*'  a-lly  to  unfettle,  rather  than  to  fettle  a  free  go- 

*'  vernment,-  to  breed  commotions,  changes,  novel- 

<'  ties,  -and  uncertainties;    to  bring  neglccl  upon 

*'  prefent  affairs  and  opportunities,  while  alfminds 

**■  are  fufpence  with  expe6lation  of  a  new  alfem- 

**•  bly,  and  the  aflembly,  for  a  good  fpace,  taken 

"  up  with  the  new  fettling  of  itfelf,  &c.     But  if 

*'  the   ambition   of   fuch   as  think  therafelves  m- 

"  jured,   that  they   alfo   partake  not  of   the  go- 

''  vernmcnt,  and  are  impatient  to  be  chorci>,  can- 

"  not  brook  the  perpetuity  of  others  -chofen  be- 

**  fore  them;    or  if   it  be  feared  that  long  con- 

**■  tinuance  of  power  may  corrupt  fmcer-efl  men, 

K  k  **  the 
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"  the  knou-n  expedient  is,  that  annually  a  third 
*'  part  of  fcnators  go  out/'  &c. 

■Can  you  read,  without  lliuddering,  this  wild  re- 
verie of  the  divine  immortal  Milton?  If  no  bet- 
ter fyftems  of  government  had  been  propofed,  it 
would  have  been  no  wonder  that  the  people  of 
England  recalled  the  royal  family,  with  all  their 
errors,  follies,  and  crimes  about  them.  Had 
Milton's  fcheme  been  adopted,  this  country  would 
have  either  been  a  fcene  of  revolutions,  carnage, 
and  horror,  from  that  time  to  this,  or  the  liber- 
ties of  England  would  have  been  at  this  hour  th.e 
liberties  of  Poland,  or  the  ii'land  would  have  been 
a  province  of  France.  What!  a  fmgle  alTem.bly 
to  govern  England?  an  alTembly  of  fenators  for 
life  too?  What!  did  Milton's  ideas  of  liberty 
-and  free  government  extend  no  further  than  ex- 
changing one  houle  of  lords  for  another,  and 
making  it  fupreme  and  perpetual.?  What!  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  Lambert,  Ludlow,  Waller,  and  five 
lumdred  others,  of  all  fedls  and  parties,  one  quar- 
ter of  them  mad  with  enthufiafm,  another  with  am- 
bition, a  third  with  avarice,  and  a  fourth  of  them 
iionetl  men,  a  perpetual  council,  to  govern  fuch 
a  country!  It  would  have  been  an  oligarchy  of 
decemvirs,  on  the  firfl  day  of  its  fitting;  it 
would  have  inftantly  been  torn  with  all  the  agita- 
tions of  Venice,  between  the  ariflocracy  and  oli- 
garchy, in  tbe  affembly  itfelf.  If,  by  ballots 
and  rotations,  and  a  thoufand  other  contrivances, 
it  could  have  been  combined  together,  it  would 
have  Gripped  the  people  of  England  of  every 
ihadow  of  liberty,  and  ^rown  in  the  next  gene- 
ration a  lazy,  haughty,  ollejitatious  group  of  pa- 
latines  :  but  if  they  had  fallen  into  divifions, 
chcv  v/ould  have  deluged   the   nulon  m   blood, 

till 
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till  one  dcfpot  would  have  ruled  the  whole. 
John  Milton  was  as  honeft  a  man  as  this  nation 
ever  bred,  and  as  great  a  friend  of  liberty;  but 
his  greatnefs  mod  certainly  did  not  conflfl:  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  govern- 
ment, if  we  are  to  judge  from  this  performance, 
or  from  "  The  prcfent  Means  and  brief  Dclinea- 
"  tion  of  a  free  Commonwealth,"  in  hjs  letter 
to  General  Monk. — Americans  in  this  age  arc  too 
enlightened  to  be  bubbled  out  of  their  liberties, 
even  by  fuch  mighty  names  as  Locke,  Milton, 
Turgot,  or  Hume,-  they  know  that  popular  elec- 
tions of  one  ellential  branch  of  the  legiflature,  fre- 
quently repeated,  are  the  only  polTibie  method  of 
forming  a  free  conflitution,  or  of  preferving  the 
government  of  laws  from  the  domination  of  men, 
or  of  preferving  their  lives,  liberties,  or  properties 
in  fecurity;  they  know,  though  Locke  and  Milton 
did  not,  that  when  popular  eleclions  are  given  up, 
liberty  and  free  government  m.ufl:  be  given  up. 
Upon  this  principle,  they  cannot  approve  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  *'  Idea  of  a  perfefl  Common- 
**  wealth."—"  Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty 
"  pounds  a  year  in  the  county,  and  all  the  houfe- 
"  holders  worth  five  hundred  pounds  in  the  town 
."  parillies,  meet  annually  in  the  pariili  church, 
"  and  choofe,  by  ballot,  fome  freeholder  of  the 
*'  county  for  their  member,  whom  we  iliall  call 
<'  the  county-reprefentative.  Let  the  hundred 
"  county-reprefentatives,  two  days  after  their 
"  election,  meet  in  the  county- town,  and  choofe 
**  by  ballot,  from  their  own  body,  ten  county- 
"  magiilrates,  and  one  fenator.  There  are  there- 
"  fore,  in  the  whole  commonwealth,  one  hun- 
*■'  dred  fenators,  eleven  hundred  county  magif- 
*'  trates,  and  ten  thoufand  county-reprefentatives ; 
"  for  we  lliall  beftow  on  all  fenators  the  autho- 
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■"  rity  of  county-magiftrates,  and  on  all  county:- 
'*  magidrates  the  authority  of  county-reprefenta- 
"  lives.  Let  the  Tenators  meet  in  the  capital, 
*-*  and  be  endowed  with  the  whole  executive 
**  power  of  the  commonwealth;  the  power  of 
'^  peace  and  war,  of  giving  orders  to  generals, 
*'  admirals,  and  ambaffadors,  and,  in  Ihort,  all 
*'  the  prerogatives  of  a  British  king,  except  his 
*'  negative.  Let  the  county-reprefentatives  meet 
**  in  their  particular  counties,  and  poffefs  the 
''whole  legiflative  power  of  the  commonwealth; 
"  the  greater  number  of  counties  deciding  the 
**  queftion;  and  where  thefe  are  equa-1,  let  the 
"  fenate  have  the  calling-vote.  Every  new  law 
"  muii  firft  be  debated  in  the  fenate,*  and,  though 
^'  rejected  by  it,  if  ten  fenators  infift  and  proteft, 
••'  it  muft  be  fent  down  to  the  counties:  the  fe- 
"  nate,  If  they  pleaie,  may  join  to  the  copy  of 
*'  the  law  their  reafons  for  receiving  or  rejedling 
**  it."  &c. — The  fenate,  by  the  ballot  of  Venice 
or  Malta,  are  to  choofe  a  proteflor,  who  re« 
prefents  the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
prefides  in  the  fenate;  two  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
and  a  council  of  ilate,  a  council  of  religion  and 
learning,  a  council  of  trade,  a  council  of  laws, 
a  council  of  war,  a  council  of  the  admiralty- 
each  of  five  perfons,  all  fenators;  and  feven  com- 
HiiiEoners  of  the  treafury. 

If  you  compare  this  plan,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
L.ocke  and  Milton,  with  the  principles  and  exam- 
ples in  the  foregoing  letters,  you  will  foon  forin- 
a  judgment  of  them;  it  is  not  my  defign  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  That  of  Hume  is  a  complicated  arifto- 
eracy,  and  would  foon  behave  like  all  other  arlfto- 
cracies.  It  is  enough  to  fay,  that  the  repre.fenta- 
tives  of  the  people  may  by  the  fenators  be  de- 
prived of  a  voice  in  the  legiflatmei   becaufe  the 
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fenate  have  their  choice  of  fending  the  laws  ciown, 
euher  to  the  county-magilhates  or  county-repre- 
fcntatives.  It  is  an  ingenious  device,  to  be  fure, 
to  get  rid  of  the  people  and  their  reprefentatives; 
befides  that  the  delays  and  confufions  v/ould  be 
endlefs,  in  fending  the  laws  to  be  debated  in  «is 
many  feparate  coininonwealths  as  there  are  coun- 
ties. But  the  two  deci^five  objeftions  are,  i.  Let- 
ting the  nobility  or  fenate  into  the  management 
of  the  executive  power;  and,  2.  Taking  the  eyes 
of  the  people  off"  from  their  reprefcntativcs  in  the 
legiflature.  The  liberty  of  the  people  depends 
entirely  on  the  confiant  and  direcl  communication 
between  them  and  the  legiflature,  by  means  of 
their  reprefentatives. 

The  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  EngliHi 
Conrtitution  lie  entirely  in  the  houfe  of  commons. 
If  county-members  were  aboliilied,  and  reprefen- 
tatives  proportionally  and  frequently  chofen  in 
fmall  diftrids,  and  if  no  candidate  could  be  chofen- 
but  an  eflablillied  long  fettled  inhabitant  of  that 
diikift,  it  would  be  impofTible  to  corrupt  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  houfe  of  common 5 
might  be  an  immortal  guardian  of  the  national  li- 
berty. Inftcad  of  projects  to  aboliOi  kings  and 
lords,  if  the  ho<.ife  of  commons  had  been  attended 
to,  wild  wars  would  not  have  been  engaged  in 
nor  countlefs  millions  thrown  away,  nor  would 
there  have  remained  an  impeifeclion  perhaps  in, 
the  Englifh  conilitution.  Let  the  people  take 
care  of  the  balance,  and  efpecially  their  part  af 
it:  but  the  prefervation  of  their  peculiar  part  of 
it  will  depend  ftill  upon  the  exigence  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  other  two;  the  Inftant  the  other 
branches  are  dellroyed,  their  ov/n  branch,  their 
own  deputies,  become  their  tyrants. 

Kk  2  LETTER. 
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Grofvenor-fpiare,  Dec.  2r,  I78<r. 

My  dear  Sir, 

CCORDING  to  Mr.  Turgot's  idea  of  a- 
%.  perfeci:  commonwealth,  a  fingle  affembly  is 
to  be  polTelTed  of  all  authority,  legillative,  exe- 
cutive and  judicial.  It  will  be  a  proper  conclu- 
fion  of  all  our  fpecnlations  upon  this,  the  moft 
interefling  fubjeft  which  can  employ  the  thoughts^ 
of  men,  to  confider  in  what  manner  fuch  an  af- 
rembly  will  eondu(5l  its  deliberations,  and  exert 
its  power.-  The  executive  power  is  properly  the 
.government;  the  laws  are  a  dead  letter  until  an 
adminiilration  begins  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion. Let  us  begin  then  with  tl:!s.  If  there  is 
zn  army  to  raife,  this  fingle  alTembly  is  to  ap- 
■f-oint  all  its  oSicers.  The  man  of  the  moft  am- 
ple fortune,  the  moft  honourable  defcent,  the 
yreatcll  abilities,  efpeciaUy  if  there  is  any  one 
among  them  who  has  had  experience,  rendered 
important  fervices,  and  acquired  fame  in  war, 
will  be  chofcn  general.  This  event  is  a  grea: 
point  gained  by  the  ariftocracy;  and  a  great  ad- 
vance, towards  the  relec>ion  of  one,  in  cafe  of  con- 
'\ul lions  and  confufions,  for  monarchy.  'I'he  ga- 
;.ittiai  has  vaft  influence^  of  cuurrCj  with  the  whole 
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■  -nation,  and  efpecially  with  the  officers  of  his  ar- 
my; whofe  articles  of  war,  and  whafe  habits^ 
both  of  obedience  and  command,  eftabliih  a  fyf- 
tem  of  fubordination  of  which  he  is-  the  center, 
and  produce  an  attachment  that  never  wears  out. 
The  general,  even  without  being  fenfible  of  it, 
will  naturually  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  arifto- 
cratical  body,  in  promoting  men  of  familj',  pro- 
perty, and  abihties,-  and  indeed,  in  general,  rt 
will  be  his  duty  to  do  this,  as  fuch  are  undoubt- 
edly, in  general,  the  fitteft  for  the  fervice:  his 
whole  corps  of  officers  will  grow  habitually  to 
lefpeft  fuch  only,  or  at  ieafl  chiefly;  and  it  muft 
be  added,  becaufe  experience  proves  it,  and  the 
truth  requires  it  to  be  mentioned,  to  entertain 
fome  degree  of  contempt  for  the  reft  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  "  rank  and  file."  The  general's  recom- 
mendation will  have  great  weight  in  the  ailem- 
bly,  and  will  in  time  be  given  chiefly,  -if  not 
wholly,  to  men  who  are  either  of  the  ariftocrati- 
cal  body  themfelves,  or  at  leaft  recommended  by 
fuch  as  are  fo.  All  the  other  officers  of  the  arn>y 
are  to  be  appointed  by  this  aflTembly;  and  w-e 
muft  fuppofe  that  all  the  general  officers  and 
field  officers  will  be  of  patrician  families,  be- 
caufe each  candidate  will  be  unknown-  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  aflfembly.  He  comes  from  a  part 
of  the  ftate  which  a  vaft  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  aflfembly  do  not  particularly  leprefent, 
and  are  unacquainted  with;  they  muft  therefore 
take  his  char^6ler  upon  truft  from  his  patron  in 
the  houfe,  fome  member  who  is  his  neighboui-, 
and  who  perhaps  owes  his  elcclion  to  him  or  his 
particular  friends. — Here  is  an  endlefs  fource  of 
debate  and  delay.  When  there  are  two  or  more 
candidates  for  a  commiftioD,   and  there  will  gs- 
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nerally  be  feveral,  how  ihall  an  alTefnbljr  of  five 
hundred  or  one  hundred  men,  coIle6led  from  all~ 
the  moft  diflant  parts  of  a  large  ftate,  become  in- 
formed of  the  merits  and  pretenfions  of  each  can- 
didate? It  can  only  be  done  in  public  or  in  pri- 
vate. If  in  public,  it  expofes  the  characters  of 
the  candidates  to  a  public  difcuffion,  which  few 
men  can  bear;  it  comfumes  time  without  end; 
and  it  will  frequently  happen,  that  the  time  of  the 
whole  affembly  fhall  be  wafted,  and  all  the  pub- 
lic affairs  delayed,  for  days  and  weeks,  in  delibe- 
rating and  debating,  affirming  and  denying,  con- 
tradicting and  proving,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
ilngle  officer;  and,  after  all,  he  who  has  friends- 
of  the  moft  influence  in  the  houfe,  who  will  be 
generally  of  the  ariftocratical  complexion,  will 
be  preferred.  It  is  moderate  to  fay  that  the  lofs 
of  time  and  delay  of  bufinefs  will  be  a  greater 
burthen  to  the  ftate  than  the  whole  fupport  of  a 
governor  and  council.  If  there  is  a  navy,  the 
fame  procefs  mail  be  gone  through  refpeding  ad- 
mirals, captains,  and  all  other  officers.  All  the 
officers  of  revenue,  police,  juftice,  muft  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  fame  way.  Ambafladors,  confuls, 
agents  to  foreign  countries,  muft  be  appointed 
too  by  vote  of  aiTembly.— This  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs alone  would  fill  up  the  whole  year,  and  be 
more  than  could  be  done.  An  alfembly  muft  be 
informed  before  it  can  aft.  The  underftanding 
and  confcience  of  every  member  fl^ould  be  clear- 
ly facisfied  before  he  can  vote.  Information  is 
to  be  had  only  by  debate,  and  examination  of 
evidence.  Any  man  may  fee  that  this  muft  be 
attended  with  difficulty;  but  no  man,  who  has 
not  feen  the  inficlc  of  fuch  an  afT^imbly,  can  con- 
ceive the  confufion,  uncertainty,  and  procrafti- 
.,  nation 
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nation  of  fuch  proceedings.  The  American  pro- 
vincial congrelles  had  experience  enough  of  this; 
and  gentlemen  were  more  convinced,  by  what 
they  there  faw,  heard,  and  felt,  of  the  neceflity 
of  three  branches,  than  they  would  have  been  by 
reafoning  or  reading;  it  was  generally  agreed, 
that  the  appointment  of  officers  by  lot  would 
have  been  a  more  rational  method.— But  this  is 
not  all :  the  army,  the  navy,  revenue,  excife, 
cuftoths,  police,  juflice,  and  all  foreign  minifters, 
muft  be  gentlemen,  that  is  to  fay,  friends  and 
conne(5lions  of  the  rich,  well-born  and  well-edu- 
cated members  of  the  houfe;  or,  if  they  are  not, 
the  community  will  be  filled  with  flander,  fufpi- 
cion,  and  ridicule  againft  them,  as  ill-bred,  ig- 
norant, and  in  all  refpe6ls  unqualified  for  their 
trufls;  and  the  plebeians  themfelves  will  be  as 
ready  as  any  to  join  in  the  cry,  and  run  down 
their  charaders.  In  the  fecond  place,  there  ne- 
ver was  yet  a  people  who  mufl:  not  have  fome- 
body  or  fomething  to  reprefent  the  dignity  of  the 
iictte,  the  majefty  of  the  people,  call  it  what  you 
will— -a  doge,  an  ^voyer,  an  archon,  a  prefldent, 
a  conful,  a  fyndic;  this  becomes  at  once  an  ob- 
ject of  ambition  anU  difpute,  and,  in  time,  of  61- 
viHon,  faction,  fedition,  and  rebellion. — The  next 
enquiry  is,  concerning  the  adrainiftration  of  juf- 
tice.  Shall  every  criminal  be  brought  before  this 
alTembly  and  tried?  Ihall  he  be  there  accufed  be- 
fore five  hundred  men.?  witneffes  introduced, 
counfel  heard?  This  again  would  take  up  more 
than  the  whole  year;  and  no  man,  after  all, 
would  confider  his  life,  libeity,  or  property,  fafe 
in  fuch  a  tribunal.  Thefe  all  depend  upon  the 
difquilitions  of  the  counfel,  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  in  the  judges,   the  confrontation  of   parties 
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and  witnefTes,  the  forms  of  proceedings,  by  which 
the  fa6ls  and  the  law  are  fairly  flated  before  the 
jury  for  their  decifion,  the  rules  of  evidence,  by 
which  tlie  attention  of  the  jury  is  confined  to 
proper  points,  and  the  artifices  of  parties  and 
counfel  avoided.  An  adembly  of  five  hundred 
men  are  totally  incapable  of  this  order,  as  well 
as  knowledge;  for,  as  the  vote  of  the  majority 
mufl:  determine,  every  member  muft  be  capable, 
or  all  is  uncertain:  befides,  it  is  the  unanimity 
of  the  jury  that  preferves  the  rights  of  mankind  — 
mufl:  the  whole  five  hundred  be  unanimous? 
— Will  it  be  fai'd  that  the  affembly  iTiall  appoint 
committees  to  try  caufes?  But  who  are  to  make 
thefe  appointments?  Will  not  a  few  haughty  pa- 
latines in  the  affembly  have  influence  enough  to 
determine  the  election  in  favour  of  their  friends? 
and  will  not  this  make  the  judges  the  tools  of  a 
party?  If  the  leaders  are  divided  into  parties, 
will  not  one  prevail  at  que  year,  and  another  the 
next?  and  will  not  this  introduce  the  moft 
wretched  of  fervitudes,  an  uncertain  jurifpru- 
dence?  Will  it  be  faid  that  the  affembly  iTiall 
appoint  committees  for  the  nomination  of  offi- 
cers? The  fame  intrigues,  and  greater  flruggles, 
would  be  introduced  for  the  place  of  a  com- 
mittee-man ;  and  there  would  be ,  frequent  ap- 
peals from  thofe  committees  to  the  body  that 
appointed  them.  Shall  the  affembly  appoint  a 
governor  or  prelident,  and  give  him  all  the  exe- 
cutive power?  Why  iTiould  not  the  people  at 
large  appoint  him?  Giving  this  power  to  the 
affembly  will  open  a  wider  door  to  intrigue  for 
the  place,*  and  the  arifi:ocratical  families  will  be 
fure,  nine  times  in  ten,  to  carry  their  choice  in 
this  way;   and,  what  is  much  worfe,  the  firft  ma- 
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giftrate  will  be  confidered  as  dependent  on  every 
obfcure  member  of  the  houfc,  but  in  reality  he 
will  be  dependent  only  on  a  dozen  or  a  fcore, 
perhaps  on  two  or  three,  of  the  whole.  He  will 
be  liable  to  daily  motions,  debates,  and  v^otes  of 
cenfure.  Inftead  of  thinking  of  his  duty  to  the 
people  at  large,  he  will  confine  his  attention  chief- 
ly to  the  ailembly,  and  believe,  that  if  he  can 
fatisfy  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  he  has  done 
his  duty.  After  all,  any  of  theie  devices  are  only 
changing  words;  they  are,  in  reality,  erefling  dif- 
ferent orders  of  men,  and  aiimng  at  balances, 
as  much  as  the  fyftem  which  fo  much  difpleafes 
Mr.  Turgot,-  they  are  introducing,  in  efFeft,  all 
the  inequalities  and  difputes  that  he  fo  greatly 
apprehends,  without  any  of  that  fecurity  to  the 
laws  which  ought  to  be  the  principal  object,*  they 
render  the  executive  power,  which  is  in  truth  the 
government,  the  inflrument  of  a  few  grandees. 
if  thefe  are  capable  of  a  combination  with  each 
other,  they  will  feldom  difagree  in  their  opinion, 
which  is  the  richeft  man  and  of  the  firft  family; 
and,  as  thefe  will  be  all  their  enquiries,  they  will 
generally  carry  their  election:  if  they  are  divided, 
in  conllant  wrangles  with  each  other,  and  perpe- 
tual attacks  upon  the  prefident  about  the  difcharge 
of  his  funflions,  they  will  keep  the  nation  an- 
xious and  irritated,  with  controverfies  which  can 
never  be  decided  nor  ended.  If  they  agree,  and 
the  plebeians  ftill  carry  the  vote  againfl  them, 
the  choice  will  neverthelefs  probably  fall  upon 
one  of  their  number,  who  will  be  difpofed  to  fa- 
vour them  too  much  ;  but  if  it  falls  upon  a  ple- 
beian, there  commences  at  once  a  feries  of  con- 
tefts  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  will 
nev^x  end  but  in  the  ruin  of  the  popular  power 
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and  the  national  liberty— or  at  leaft  in  a  revo- 
lution and  a  new  conftitutlon.  As  the  executive 
power,  the  elTence  of  government,  is  ever  odious 
to  popular  envy  and  jeaioufy,  it  will  ever  be  in 
the  power  of  a  few  illuftrious  and  wealthy  citizens 
to  excite  clamours  and  uneafinefs,  if  not  commo- 
tions and  feditions,  againft  it.  Although  it  is  the 
natural  friend  of  the  people,  and  the  only  defence 
which  they  or  their  reprefentatives  can  have 
againrt  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  rich  and 
diftinguiihed  citizens,  yet  fuch  is  their  thought- 
lefs  fimplicity,  they  are  ever  ready  to  believe  that 
the  evils  they  feel  are  brought  upon  them  by  the 
executive  power.  How  eafy  Is  it  then  for  a  few 
artful  men,  among  the  ariftocratical  body,  to  make 
a  prefident,  thus  appointed  and  fupported,  unpo- 
pular, though  he  conduds  himfelf  with  all  the 
Integrity  and  ability  which  his  office  requires  ? 

But  we  have  not  yet  confidered  how  the  legif. 
lative  power  is  to  be  exercifed  in  this  fingle  af- 
fembly?— — Is  there  to  be  a  conftitution?  Who 
are  to  compofe  it?  The  affembly  itfelf,  or  a 
convention  called  for  that  purpofe?  In  either 
cafe,  whatever  rules  are  agreed  on  for  the  prefer- 
vatlon  of  the  lives,  liberties,  properties,  and  cha- 
rafters  of  the  citizens,  what  is  to  hinder  this  af- 
fembly from  tranfgrefling  the  bounds  which  they 
have  prefcribed  to  themfelves,  or  which  the  con- 
vention has  ordained  for  them?  The  convention 
has  publifhed  its  code,  and  is  ho  more.  Shall  a 
jiew  convention  be  called,  to  determine  every 
queftion  which  arifes  concerning  a  violation  of 
the  conftitution?  This  would  require  that  the 
convention  ihould  fit  whenever  the  affembly  fits, 
and  confider  and  determine  every  queftion  which 
is  agitated  in  it.  This  is  the  very  thing  we  con- 
tend 
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tend  for,  viz.  that  there  may  be  two  afTemblies  ; 
one  to  divide,  and  the  other  to  choofe.  Grant 
nie  this,  and  I  am  fatisfied,  provided  you  will 
confine  both  the  convention  and  affembly  to  legif- 
lation,  and  give  the  whole  executive  power  to 
another  body.  I  had  almoft  ventured  to  propofe 
<i  third  a^embly  for  the  executive  power  ;  but 
the  unity,  the  fecrecy,  the  difpatch  of  one  man, 
has  no  equal  ;  and  the  executive  power  fhould  be 
watched  by  all  men  ;  the  attention  of  the  whole 
nation  fhould  be  fixed  upon  one  point,  and  the 
blame  and  cenfure,  as  well  as  the  impeachments 
and  vengeance  for  abufes  of  this  power,  fhould  be 

direfted  folely  to  the  minifters  of  one  man. 

But  to  purfue  our  fingle  affembly.  The  firfl 
year,  or  the  firfl  feven  years,  they  may  be  mode- 
rate ;  efpecially  in  dangerous  times,  and  while 
an  exiled  royal  family,  or  exiled  patricians  or 
nobles,  are  living,  and  many  return  ;  or  while 
the  people's  paflions  are  alive,  and  their  attention 
awake,  from  the  frefh  remembrance  of  danger 
and  diflrefs:  but  when  thefe  tranfitory  caufespafs 
away,  as  there  is  an  affedlion  and  confidence  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  reprefentatives,  fup- 
pofe  the  latter  begin  to  make  didindlions,  by 
making  exceptions  of  themfelves  in  the  laws  ? 
They  may  frank  letters  ;  they  are  exempted  from 

arrefts  ;  they  can  privilege  fervants- One  little 

diflinftion  after  another,  in  time  makes  up  a 
large  fum.  Some  few  of  the  people  will  com- 
plain J  but  the  majority,  loving  their  reprefenta 
tives,  will  acquiefce.  Prefently  they  are  ex- 
empted from  taxes.  Then  their  duration  is  tbo 
fhort;  from  annual  they  become  biennial,  trien- 
nial, feptennial,  f©r  life  ;  and  at  length,  inftead 
of  applying  to  conflituents  to  fill  up  vacancies, 
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the  aflembly  takes  it  upon  itfelf;  or  gives  it  t« 
their  prefident.  In  the  mean  time,  wars  are 
condudled  by  heroes  to  triumph  and  conquefl;, 
negociations  are  carried  on  with  fuccefs,  com- 
merce flourifhes,  the  nation  is  profperous  ; the 

citizens  are  flattered,  vain,  proud  of  their  feli- 
city, envied  by  others  :  it  would  be  the  ba- 
fed,  the  mod  odious  ingratitude,  at  leaft  it  will 
be  fo  reprefented,  to  find  fault  with  their  rulers. 
In  a  word,  as  long  as  half  a  fcore  capital 
charadlers  agree,  they  will  gradually  form  the 
houfe  and  the  nation  into  a  fyftem  of  fubordi- 
nation  and    dependence  to   themfelves,   and  go-. 

vern  all  at  their  difcretion afimple  ariftoc'racy 

or  oligarchy  in  eflt:£t,  though  a  fimple  demo- 
cracy in  name  :  but,  as  every  one  of  thefe  is 
emulous  of  others,  and  more  than  one  of  them 
is  conftantly  tormented  with  a  defire  to  be  the 
firil:,  they  will  foon  difagree  ;  and  then  the  houfe 
and  nation  gradually  divides  itfelf  into  four 
parties,  one  of  which  at  leaft  will  wifli  for  mo- 
narchy, another  for  ariftocracy,  a  third  for  de- 
mocracy, and  a  fourth  for  various  mixtures  of 
them  ;  and  thefe  parties  can  never  come  to  a  de- 
cifion  but  by  a  ftruggle,  or  by  the  fword.' 
There  is  no  remedy  for  this,  but  in  a  convention 
of  deputies  from  all  parts  of  the  ftate  :  but  an 
equal  convention  can  hardly  be  obtained,  except 
in  times  like  thofe  we  have  lately  feen,  when  the 
danger  could  only  be  warded  off  by  the  aid  and 
•exertions  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  :  v\hen 
no  fuch  danger  from  without  fhall  prefs,  thofe 
who  are  proud  of  their  wealth,  blood,  or  wit, 
will  never  give  way  to  fair  and  equal  eftablifh- 
tnents.  All  parties  will  be  afraid  of  calling  a 
couvenlion.j  but    if  it  muft  be  agreed    to,  the 
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anTiocratical  party  v/ill  purn  their  influence,  and 
obtain  elcdlicns  even  into  the  conventions  for 
themfelvcB  and  their  friends,  fo  as  to  carry  points 
there,  which  perhaps  they  could  not  have  carried 
in  the  afTembly. 

But  fhall  the  people  at  large  eleft  a  governor 
and  council  annually  to  manage  the  executive 
power,  and  a  fmgle  aiTembly  to  have  the  whole 
legiflative  ?  In  this  cafe,  the  executive  power, 
inilead  of  being  in^dcpendent,  will  be  the  inilru- 
ment  of  a  few  leading  members  of  the  houfe  ; 
becaufe  the  executive  power,  being  an  objeft  of 
jealoufy  and  envy  to  the  people,  and  the  legifla- 
tive an  obje£l  of  their  confidence  and  affttlion, 
the  latter  will  always  be  able  to  render  the  for- 
nner  unpopular,  and  unxlermine  its  influence. — 
But  if  the  people  for  a  time  fupport  an  executive 
difagreeable  to  the  leaders  in  the  legiflative,  the 
confliitution  will  Ic  disregarded,  and  the  nation 
will  be  divided  betvv'een  ttie  two  bodies,  and  each 
muft  at  lafl;  have  an  army  to  decide  the  queltion. 
A  conftituticn  confifting  of  an-  executive  in  one 
fingle  aiTembly,  and  a  legiflative  in  anotheiL*,  is 
already  cornpofed  of  two  armies  in  battle  array  ; 
and  nothing  is  wanting,  but  the  word  of  com- 
mand, to  begin  the  combat. 

In  the  prefent  flate  of  fociety  and  manners  in 
Anierica,  with  a  people  living  chiefly  by  agri- 
culture, in  fmall  numbers,  fprinkled  ove/  large 
trails  of  lard,  they  are  not  fubje<5t  to  thofe  pa- 
nics and  tranfports,  thofe  contagions  of  madnefs 
and  folly,  which  are  feen  in  countries  where  large 
numbers  live  in  fmall  places,  in  daily  fear  of  pe- 
riflring  for  want :  we  know,  therefore,  that  the 
people  can  live  and  increafe  under  almoft  any 
kind  of  government,  or  without  any  government 

at 
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at  all.  But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  begiw 
well;  mifarrangements  now  made,  will  have  great, 
extenfive,  and  diftant  confequences  ;  a^d  we  are 
vto-^  employed,  how  little  foever  we  may  think 
of  it,  ia  making  eRablifhments  which  will  afFe6t 
the  happinefs  of  an  hundred  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants at  a  time,  in  a  period  not  very  diftant. 
All  nations,  under  all  governments,  muft  have 
parties ;  the  great  fecret  is  to  controul  them  ; 
there  are  but  two  ways,  either  by  a  monarchy 
and  {landing  army,  or  by  a  balance  in  the  con- 
ftitution.  Where  the  people  have  a  voice,  and 
there  is  no  balance,  there  will  be  everkifting  fluc- 
tuations, revolutions,  arrd  horrors,  until  a  Hand- 
ing army,  with  a  general  at  its  head,  commands 
the  peace,  or  the  neceffrty  of  an  equilibrium  i» 
BKide  appear  to  all,  and  is  adopted  by  all. 

I  am. 

My  dear  Sir, 
With  much  efteem  and  afiedlion. 
Yours, 
JohnAdams. 
William  Stephens  Smith,  Efq. 
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THE  foreign  gazettes^and  journals  have  announced  to 
the  world,   that  the   Abbe  de  Mably  was  applied  tcr 
hy  the  United  States  of  America  for  his  af^vice  and  afiift- 
ance  in  the  formation  of  a  code  of  laws.      It  is  unneceifary 
to  fay  any  thing  to  this,  only  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  milUori 
volumes  of  lies,  according  to  the  heft  computation,  which  • 
are  to  be  impofed  upon  pofi-erity,   relative  to  American  af- 
fairs.     The    Abbe  himfelf,   in    his  obfervations,   has  faid. 
that  I  deHred  his  fentiments.     This  is  true;   but  the  man- 
ner of  the   requeft   ought    to   be  known,  that   thofe  who 
think  it  of  any  confequence  may  underftand  in  what  fenfe 
it  is    true.      Upon  my  arrival  in  Paris,  in  "October,    1782,  . 
upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  peace,  the  Abbede  Mably's  book,, 
upon  the  manner  of  writing  hiftory,  was  put  into  my  hands. 
At  the  conclufion  of  that  publication,   he  declared  his  in- 
tention of  writing  on  the  American  revolution.      Meeting 
the  Abbe  foon  afcerwards,  at  dinner^  at  Monfieur  de  Cha- 
Jut's  the  farmer  gcneial,   my  friends  the  Abbes  de  Chaluc 
and    Arnowe,  who    were  of  the  party,   informed    me  that 
their  friend  was  about  writing  the  hiftory  of  the  American 
revolution,  and  would  be  obliged  to  me  for  any  fadts  or  me- 
morials that   might  be  in  my  power.     The  queftion  was 
aficed,   what  part  of  the  revolution  he  intended  to  write  ? 
The  whole — Where  had    he  obtained    the  materials  ?    Ic 
was  fuppofed  they  m.igbt  be  obtained   from  the  public   pa- 
pers and  the  enquiry  of  a  few  individuals. — In    anfwer  to 
this  a   few  difficulties  were  ftarted,  and   the  converfatioa 
fpun  into  length.      At  laft  the  gentlemen  a/kcd  to  have,  in 
v^riting,  wliac  had  then  been  faid  upon  the  fubjed;,  as,  the 
converfation  being  in  French,  it  might  not  have  been  fully 
comprehended..     Accordingly,  in  a"  few  days,   J  wrote  the 
Abbe  a  letter,   the  tranllation  of  which,   by  a  friend,  into 
French,  is  here   inclofed  j    the  original,   in    Englifh,  not 
being  in  my  poll'eflion.      By  this  you  will  fee,  that  the  re- 
quefr  to  the  Abbi-  to   write   upon  American  affairs,  was  a 
mere  civility  j   and    rather  a  defire  that  he  would    .not  ex- 
pofe  himfelf,  by  attempting  an  hifl^ory  that  he    was    alto- 
gether unprovided  for,   than   any  formal   requeft  that   he 
iicuLd  write  at  all.— We  ought  to  be  obliged  to  any  gen- 
ii. %  deman 
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tJeman  in  Europe  who  will  favor  us  with  his  thoughts  :  but 
in  general,  the  theory  of  government  is  as  well  underftood 
in  America  as  it  is  in  Europe  j  and  by  great  numbers  of 
individuajs  is  every  thing,  relating  to  a  free  confrftution, 
infinitely  better  comprehended  than  by  the  Abbe  de  Mably 
or  Mr.  Turgot,  amiable,  learned,  and  ingenious,  as  they 
were* 

A  Mcnfieur  V  Ahhe  de  Mahly.. 

*'  C'eft  avec  plaifir  que  j'a;  appiis  votre  deflein  d'ccrire 
**  fur  la  Re'volution  Ainericaine,  parce  quevos  autres  ecrits, 
**  qui  font  beaucoup  admires  des  Amcricains,  contiennent 
*'  des  principes  de  Legifiation,  de  Politique  &  de  Nego- 
"  ciation  qui  font  parfaitement  analogues  aux  leurs  j  de 
"  forte  que  vous  ne  pourrcz  guerre  ecrire  fur  ce  fujet  fans- 
*■*  produire  un  ouvrage  qui  fervira  ai'inftrudtion  du  public, 
**  &  furtout  a  celle  de  mes  concitoyens.  Mais  j'efpere  que 
**  vous  ne  m'accuferez  pas  de  prefomption,  d'affedtation  ou 
*'  de  fingularite,  li  je  hazarde  de  vous  dire  que  je  fuis  d'o, 
*'  pinion  qu'il  eft  encore  trop-tot  pour  entreprendre  une 
*'  Hiftoire  complette- de  ce  grand. evenement,  &  qu'il  n'y 
"  a  perfonne  ni  en  Europe  ni  en  Amerique,  qui,  jufqu'a 
*'  prefent,  foit  en  etat  de  la  faire  &  qui  ait  les  materiaux 
^'  requis  ou  neceffaires  pour  cela. 

**  Pour  entreprendre  un  tel  ouvrage,  un  Ecrivain  dev- 
**  roit  divifer  I'Hiftoire  de  I'AmerJqueen  plufieurs  periodes. 

*'  I.  Depuis  le  premier  etabliffement  des  Colonies  en 
**  l6co,  jufqu'au commencement  de  kurs  brouilleries  avec- 
**  la  Grande-Bretagiie  in  1761. 

*'  2»  Depuis  ce  commencement  (occafionr.e  par  unordre 
**  du  Bureau  de  Commerce  &  des  Plantations  dans  la 
**  Grandc-Bretagne,  donne  aux  officiers  de  la  Douane  en 
**  Amerique,  de  faire  executer  d'une  maniere  plus  ligor- 
*'  eufe  les  acles  du  commerce,  &  d'avoir  recours  aux  cours 
*'  de  iajuftice  pour  avoir  de  decrets  d'ailillance  a  cette  fin) 
•*  jufqu'au  commencement  des  hoftilites,  le  19  d'Avril, 
**  I775«  Pendant  cette  periode  de  14  ans  il  n'y  eut  qu'une- 
**  guerre  de  plume. 

*'  3.  Depuis  la  bataille  de  Lexington  jufqu'a  la  figna- 
**  ture  du  Traite  avec  ia  France,  le  6  Fevrier,  177S.  Du- 
*'  rant  cette  periode  de  3  ans,  la  guerre  fe  fit  uniquement- 
**  entre  la  Grande-Bretagnc  Be  les  Etats-Unis. 

*'  4.  Depuis  le  Traite  avec  la  France  jufqu'aux  hoftill- 
**  tes  entre  la  Grande-Bretagne  &  la  Fr::nce  premiere- 
**  mentj  puis  avec  i'Efpague,  cnfuite  jufqu'au  developpe- 

♦'  ment- 
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"  ment  de  la  Neutralite  armee,  &■  a  la  guerre  contre  la 
'*  Hollande.  Enfin,  toutes  ces  fcenes  trouvent  leur  de- 
**   nouement  dans  les  Negociations  dela  Paix. 

*'  Sans  une  connoilTance  diftindte  de  THiftoire  des  Co- 
"  Ionics  dans  la  premiere  periode,  un  Ecrivain  fe  trouvera 
**  embariane,  depuis  le  commencement  de  fon  ouviage, 
*'  jufqu'a  la  fin,  pour  rendre  compte  des  cvenements  &  des 
*'  caradleres  qui  fe  prefenteront  a  decrire  a  chaque  pas,  a 
**  mefure  qu'il  avance  vers  la  feconde,  la  troifieme,  &  la 
*'  quatrieme  periodes.  Pour  acquerir  une  connoilTance 
*'  fuffifante  de  la  premiere  periode,  il  faudroit  lire  toutes 
**  les  Chartes  accordees  atix  Colonies,  &  les  Comvujfiotis  &' 
**  InJ}ru£liovs  dontiees  aux  Gcwueinetirs,  tous  les  Codes  dc 
*'  Loi  des  differ eiites  Celonies  (&  treize  Volumes  in  Folio  de 
**  Statuts  longs  &  rebutans  qui  ne  fe  lifent  guere  avee  plai- 
*'  fir  ni  en  peu  de  terns)  tous  les  Regijires  de  la  Le'g'ijlature 
*'  des  differentes  Colonies;  que  Ton  ne  trouvera  qu'en  manii- 
**  fcrit  &  en  voyageant  en  perfonne,  depuis  New-Hanip- 
*•  fliire  jufqu'  a  la  Georgie  j  les  Regijires  des  Bureaux  de 
**  Commerce  &  At;,  Plantations  dans  la  Gi-ande-Bretasrne  de- 
**  puis  Icur  inftitution  jufqu'a  leur  diffolution,  ccmme  aulll 
"  les  Papiers  des  Bureaux  de  quelques-unes  d^s  Secretaireries 
"    d'  Etat. 

**  II  y  a  une  autre  branche  de  lefture,  dont  Ton  ne  fau- 
**  roit  fedifpenfer,  quand  Ton  pourraitfe  pafler  des  autres. 
*'  Je  parle  de  ces  ecritsqui  ont  paru  en  Amerique  de  tems 
"  a  autre,  je  ne  pretends  cependant  pas,  dans  la  place  ou  je 
*'  fuis,  eloigne  de  tous  les  livres  &  ecrits,  en  faire  une 
**  exadle  enumeration— 2.^  jEirr/Vj  dif  anciens  Gowjerneurs 
*'  Winthrop  &"  fVinJJoiv,  du  Br.  Mather,  Mr.  Prince : 
**  NeaVs  Hijioire  de  la  Nowvelle  Anglettrre  ;  Douglas  Som" 
"  maire  fur  les  premieres  Plantations  ;  ^amelioration  pro- 
**  Z^^If^"^^  ^^^  terres  &  l e'tat  frefent  des  Colonics  Britan- 
'*  niques  }  Hutchinfon  Hijioire  de  Maffachufetts-Bay  5  Smith 
*''  Hijioire  de  Neiu-Tork-,  Smith  Hijioire  de  Neio  Jtrfcy, 
**  les  ouvrages  de  William  Pennj  Dummers  Dej\rje  des 
*^  Chartes  de  la  Nowvelle  Angleterre  5  VHiJioire  de  Firginie^ 
**  &  plufiheurs  autres.  Tout  cela  etoit  anterieur  a  la  dif- 
**   pute  prefente,  qui  commenja  en  1761-. 

*'  Durant  la  feconde  periode,  les  ecrits  font  plus  nom- 
*'  breux,  &  plus  difiiciles  a  fe  procurer;  il  fut  alors  donne 
*'•  au  public  des  Ouvrages  de  grande  importance  ;  d.cns  les 
•'  debats  entre  ceux  qui  furent  aiSteurs  dans  cette  Jcene  en 
**- qualice  d'Ecrivains,  il  en  eft  qui  meritent  d'etre  diAin- 
*'  gues.  On  compte  parmi  eux  les  Gouverneurs  du  Roi 
'^  Poivnal,  Bsrnarii  &  Hutchinfon  j  Le  Lieuteuant  Gouver- 

"  ne.ur 
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"  neur  Oli'ver -^  Mr.  Scival,  Juge  d'  AmJraute  pour  Hali- 
*'  fax,  Jonathan  Mayhetv,  D.  D.  James  Otis,  Oxetibridge 
"  Thatcher;  Samuel  Adams  ;  Jofiah  ^jniy,  Jofeph  l^Far- 
*'  ren  j  &  peut-etre  }es  fuivants  n'ont  pas  ete  moins  im- 
"  portants  qu'aucun  des  autres,  favoir  les  ecrits  de  Mr. 
"  DickwfoTiy  de  Mr.  Wilj'on  &  du  Dr.  Rujh  de  Phi- 
"  ladeJphie,  de  Mr.  Ll-v'wgjlon  8c  de  Mr.  Doiigal  de 
*<  New-Yoik  J  du  Colonel  Bland  &  d*  Arthur  Lee  de 
**  Virginia,  &  de  plufieuis  autres.  Les  Regiflres  de  la 
**  V'llle de  Bcfion,  and  particulierement  «'««  Connte  deCor- 
"  rejpondance  j  du  Bureau  des  Com,niJfions  de  .a  Douane  ; 
*'  de  Ja  Chatnbre  des  Reprejcntans  &  du  Bureau  du  Conje'il 
*'  de  MaJjachuJet-ts-B ay  j  en  outre  les  Gazettes  de  la  V'llle 
'*  de  Bcjion  dans  les  derniers  tems,  pour  ne  pas  dire  celles 
*'  de  Neiu-Tork  &  de  PhiladelphiCy  doivent  etre  ramaf]6es 
**  &  examiiiCes  depuis  Tan  1760.  Tcut  cela  eft  ncceffaire 
**  pour  ecrire  avec  precifion  &  en  detail  THiftoire  des  de- 
*'  bats  avant  que  les  hui^ilites  euflent  commence,  compris 
**  la  periode  de  I'annee  1761  jufqu''au  19  Avril  I775. 

*'  Durant  les  troiflcme  and  quacrieme  pericdes  les  Regi- 
"  (ires.  Pamphlets  Sc  Gazettes  ues  Treizc-Etats  doivent 
'*  etre  recuejlis,  ainfi  que  ies  Journaux  du  Congres  (dont 
**  cependant  une  partie  ell  encore  lecrete)  &  ia  Colle£iion 
*'  des  Nou'uelles  Conjiitutions  des  d'fvcrs  Ei^ats,  le  Reniem- 
^'  brancer  Sc  le  Regijire  Annuel,  papiers  periodiques  publics 
•'  en  Angleterre.  Lts  Affaires  de  TAngleterre,  &  le  Mer- 
*'  cure  de  France,  public  a  Paris,  &  le  Folitique  Hollandois 
*'  imprlrriC  a  A.-rijlerdam,  toute  la  fuite  de  la  Correjpon- 
**  dance  du  General  Wafmngton  avec  le  Congres  depuis  le 
*^  mois  de  Juillet  1775  jufqu'a  ^^  jo"*"?  9"i  "'^  P^s  encore 
"  ete  public,  &  qui  ne  le  fera  pas  non  plus  jufqu'a  ce  que 
"  le  Congres  I'ait  ordonr.e  ou  permis;  &  permettez-moi  de 
♦^  vous  dire  qu'amoins  que  cetce  vaftefource  loitouverte,il  ne 
"  fera  guere  poffible  a  peifonne  d'entreprendre  une  Hifloire 
**  de  la  Guerre  Americaine  :  II  eft  encore  d'autres /fri/i  d' 
**  importance  t/j.-is  Us  Bureaux  du  Comite'  Seiret,  dans  le 
**  Conrae' da  Ccrnineree,  dans  le  Cornite  des  Affaires  etravgereSf 
*'  dans  le  Comite'de  la  Trejorerie,  dans  le  Cov.lte' de  la  Ma- 
*'  rine,  dans  le  Bureau  de  la  Guerre  (autant  qu'il  fuufifte) 
*'  &  du  Departement  de  la  Guerre,  de  la  Marine,  des  Fi- 
**  nances  &  des  Affaires  etrangeres,  depuis  leur  inilitution. 
*'  II  y  a  auHi  dQS  Lettres  des I/Iinijires  Ameiicaitis  en  France, 
*'   EJpagne,  Hollande,  Sc  d'autres  pavties  de  1  Europe, 

"  La  plupart  des  docume  its  &  materiaux  -4tant  encore 
*'  fecrets,  c'eft  un  demarche  premaioree  que  d'entrepren- 
*'  are  une  Hiftoire  gcnerale  de  la  Revolution  Americaine  ; 

"  mais 
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*'  mais  Ton  ne  fauroit  metre  trop  d'  aftivite  &  de  foins  a 
**  faire  la  colledion  des  materiaux.  II  exifte  cependant,  a 
**  la  verite  deja  deuxou  trois  Hiftoires  generales  de  la  Gu- 
**  erre  &  Revolution  Americaine,  publiees  a  Londres,  & 
"  deux  ou  trois  autres  publiees  a  Paris  }  celles  en  langue 
*'  Angloife  ne  font  que  des  materiaux  informes  &  eonfus 
**  fans  difcernement,  &  toutes  ces  Hiftoires  foit  en  Anglais 
*•  foit  en  Francois,  ne  font  autre  chofe  que  des  monuments 
**  de  rignorance  complette  de  leurs  auteurs  fur  ce  fujet. 

*'  II  faudroit  la  vie  entiere  &  la  plus  longue,  a  commen- 
"  cer  des  I'age  de  20  ans,  pour  alVembier  de  toutes  lesNa- 
*'  tions  &  de  toutes  les  parties  du  monde,  dans  lefquels  ils 
**  font  depofes,  les  documents  propres  a  former  une  Hif- 
**  toire  complette  de  la  Guerre  Americaine;  parce  que  c'eft 
*'  proprement  THiftoire  du  Genre-humain  dons  toute  cette 
'*  epoque.  If  faut  y  reunir  I'Hiftoire  de  France,  d'Efpagne, 
*'  de  Hollande,  d'Angleterre,  &  des  Puifiances  neutres,  aufll 
*'  bien  que  de  I'Amerique.  Les  materiaux  en  devroient 
**  etre  aflembles  de  toutes  ces  Nations,  and  les  documents 
*'  les  plus  importans  de  tous,  aufli  bien  que  les  carafteres 
*•  des  Adleurs  &  les  reflbrts  fecrets  des  Aftions,  font  encore 
"  receles  dans  les  Cabinets  &  en  chifFres. 

**  Soit  que  vous,  Monfieur,  enterprennreiz  de  donner  une 
**  Hiftoire  generale,  ou  fimplement  des  remarques  &  ob- 
**  fervations,  femblables  a  celles  que  vous  avez  donr.ees  fur 
**  les  Grecs  &  les  Remains'^  vous  produirez  une  ouvrage  ex- 
**  tremement  interreflant  &  inftru6\if,  pour  la  Morale,  la 
**  Politique,  la  Legiflation,  &  je  me  ferai  un  honneur  & 
**  un  plaifir  de  vous  fournir  tous  les  petits  feeours  qui  fe« 
*'  ront  en  mon  pouvoir  pour  la  faciTue  de  vos  recherches. 
**  II  m'eft  impolllble  de  vous  dire  fi  le  Gouvernment  de  ce 
*'  pays  fouhaiteroit  de  voir  quejque  ouvrage  profondement 
**  ecrit,  &  par  un  auteur  d'une  grande  celebrite,  en  langue 
*'  Franjaife.  II  eft  queftion  d'expofer  des  principes 
*'  de  gouvernement,  fi  diiYerens  de  ce  qu'on  trouve  en 
*^  Europe,  furtout  en  France,  qu'on  ne  verroit  peut-e- 
"  tre  pas  une  entreprife  pareille  d'un  ceil  indifferent;  c'eft 
**  cependant  une  chofe  dont  je  ne  me  crois  pas  lejuge 
**  competent. 

**  Permettez,  Monfieur,  que  je  finiffe  cette  lettre  en 
,**  vous  donnant  une  clef  pour  toute  cette  Hiftoire.  II  y  a 
**  une  analogie  generale  dans  les  Gouvernements  &  les 
*^  Caradleres  de  tousles  Treize  Etats;  mais  ce  ne  fut  que 
*'  lorfque  les  debats  &  la  guerre  commencerent  en  Mafla- 
**  chufetts-Bay,  la  principale  province  de  la  Ncuvelle-An- 
"  gleterre^que  les  inilitutions  primitivesjfirent  leur  premier 
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**  effet.  Quatre  de  ces  inftitutiors  devrolent  etre  bien 
**  etudiees  &  amplement  examinees^par  quiconque  voudroit 
*'  ecrire  avec  connoiflance  de  caufe  fur  ce  fujet  j  car  elles 
*'  one  produit  un  effet  decifif,  ncn-feulement  dans  Jes  pre- 
*'  mieres  determinations  des  debats,  dans  les  Confeils  pub- 
**  lies,  &  les  premieres  refoluticns  de  refifier  par  les  armes, 
**  mais  auffi  par  I'infiuence  qu'elles  eurent  fur  les  efprits 
*<  des  autres  Colonies  en  leur  donnant  Texemple,  d'adopter 
**  plus  ou  moins  les  memes  inftitutions  &  des  mefurest 
*'  femblables. 

Les  quatre  inftitutions  mentionnees  font 

1.  Les  Villesou  DiftrJdts. 

2.  Les  Eglifes. 

3.  Les  Ecoles. 

4.  La  Milice. 

I.  **  Les  Villes  font  de  certaines  eter.drcs  de  pays,  ou 
*'  diftrifts  de  territoire,  dans  lefcuels  etoient  divifes  le 
**  Maflachufetts  Bay,  le  Connerticvit,  Ic  New-Hampfhire 
**  &  !e  Rhode-Ifland.  Chaque  Ville  ccntient  Tune  dans 
*•  I'autie  fix  milks  ou  deux  lieues  quarrees.  Les  hab- 
*'  itans  qui  vivent  dans  ces  limites  doivent  former,  en 
**  vertu  de  la  loi,  des  corporations  cu<:orps  folitiques,  & 
**  font  inveftis  de  certains  pouvcli^:  ;&  privileges :  comme 
"  par  exemple,  de  reparer  les  grauds  chemins,  d'entretenif 
**  les  pauvres,  de  choifir  les  elus,  les  conftables,  les  col- 
**  le£teurs  des  Taxes  &  d'autres  ofHciers,  &  furtcut  leurs 
*'  ReprefentsBS  dans  la  Legiflatv.re  :  comme  auiH  du  droit 
*'  de  s'aflembler  toutes  les  foisqu'ils  font  avertis  par  lenrs 
"  Elus,  jians  lesaflemblees  de  Vilks,  afin  de  dellberer  far 
*♦  les  affaires  pubiiques  de  la  Ville,  ou  de  donner  <^ts  in- 
**  ftru^tions  a  leurs  Reprefentans.  Les  confequences  de 
**  cette  inftitution  cnt  ete,  que  tous  les  habitants  ayant 
*'  acquis  des  leur  enfance  une  habitude  de  difcuter,  de 
•*  deliberer,  &  de  juger  des  affaires  pubiiques,  5'a  ete  dans 
**  cette  etendue  de  Villes  ou  diftrifts,  que  les  fentiments 
*'  du  Peuple  fe  font  formes  premierement,  &  que  leurs- 
**  refolutions  ont  ete  prifes,  depuis  le  commencement 
*'  jufqu'a  la  fin  dts  debats  &  de  la  guerre. 

1.  "  Les  Eglifos  font  des  Societes  Religieufes,  qui 
**  comprennent  le  Peuple  entier.  Chaque  diiT;ri£l  contient 
*'  une  ParoifTe  &  une  Eglife.  La  plupart  n'en  ont  qu'une, 
"  &  quelques-uns  en  ont  plufieurs.  Chaque  ParoifTe  a 
*'  une  maifon  d'alfeniblee,  &  un  Mininftre  entretenu  i 
"  fes  propes  depens.  Les  Conftitutions  des  Eglifes  font 
"  extremement  populaires,  &  le  Clerge  a  peu  d'influence 
**  ou  d'autorite,  a  rexception  de  celies  que  leur   proprc 
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'**  pietCjleur  vertUj  leurs  lumieres  leur  donnent  naturel- 
*'  lement.  lis  font  cholfis  par  le  peuple  de  leur  ParoifTe, 
*'  &  resolvent  leur  ordination  du  Clerge  voifin.  lis  font.tous 
**  maries,  ont  des  families,  &  vivent  avec  leurs  Paroi/nens 
"  dans  une  parfaile  amitie  &:  intimite.  lis  vont  voir  les 
*'  malades,  exercent  la  charite  envers  les  pauvres,  afliftent 
*'  a  tous  les  rnariages  &  enterremens,  &  prechent  deux 
**  foischaque  Dimanche;  le  moindre  reproche  fait  a  leur 
"  cara£lere  moral,  leur  fait  perdre,  leur  influence,  &  leur 
*'  nuiroit  a  jamais.  De  forte  que  ce  font  des  hommes  fages, 
*'  vertueux  Sc  picux.  Leurs  fentiments  font  en  general 
**  adaptes  accux  du  peuple,  &  ils  font  amis  jaloux  de 
*'  la  Liberte. 

3.  "  II  y  a  des  Ecoles  dans  chaque  ville;  elles  font  eta- 
*'  blies  par  une  Loi  expreOe  de  la  Colonic;  chaque  ville 
**  confillant  en  foixante  families,  eft  obligee,  fous  peine 
•*  d'aniende,  de  maintenir  conftamment  une  Ecole  &  un 
"  maitre  qui  enfeigne  a  ecrire,  I'arithmetiquc,  &  les  prin- 
*'  cipes  des  langues  Latine  &  Grecque.  Tous  les  enfans 
**  des  habitans,  ceux  des  riches  comme  des  pauvres,  ont 
*'  le  droit  d'aller  dans  cette  Ecole  publique.  On  y  forme 
*'  les  Etudians  pour  les  Colleges  de  Cambridge,  de  New- 
*'  Haven,  de  Warvvich,  &  de  Darthmouth;  &  dans  ces 
*'  Colleges  on  eleve  des  Maitres  pour  ces  Ecoles,  des 
*'  Miniitres  pour  I'Eglife,  des  Do£teurs  en  Droit  &  en 
*'  Medecine,  &  des  Magiftrats  8c  Officiers  pour  le  Gou- 
*'  vernement  du  Pays. 

4.  "  La  Milice  comprend  tout  le  Peuple.  Envertu 
"  des  Loix  du  pays  chaque  habitant  male  entre  16  &  60 
*'  ans,  eft  enrole  dans  une  Compagnie  &  Regiment  de 
*'  Milice,  completement  pourvu  de  tous  fes  officiers.  II 
**  eft  oblige  de  tenir  toujours  dans  fa  maifon  &  a  fts  pro- 
"  pres  depens,  un  moufqueten  bon  ordre  une  corne  a 
"  poudre,  une  livre  de  cette  poudre,  douze  pierres  a  feu, 
*'  vingt-quatre  balles  de  plomb,  une  boete  a  cartouche, 
*'  &  un  havre-fac.  Defcrte  que  toute  la  Contrce  eft  pretc 
**  a  marcher  a  fa  defenfc  au  permier  fignal.  Les  Com- 
*'  pagnies  &  Regiments  font  obliges  de  s'afTcmbler  a  un 
*'  certain  terns  de  I'annee,  fur  les  ordres  de  leurs  officiers, 
*'  pour  la  vifitation  de  leurs  armes  Sc  munitions,  8c  de 
*'  faire  leurs  manoeuvres. 

**  Voici,  Monfieur,  une  petite  efquifte  Aqs  quatre 
**  fources  principales  de  cette  fagefle  dans  les  Confeils  de 
"  cette  habilete,  de  cette  bravoure  militaire,  qui  ont 
"  4)roduit  la  Revolution  Americaine,   &  qui,    j'efpcre, 
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**  feront  faintement  confervees  comme  les  fondem€ns  dc 
**  la  Liberte/'du  bonheur  &  de  la  profperite  du  peupie. 
*'  S'il  eft  d'autres  particalaritesfur  lefquellesje  puifle  vous 
*'  doflner  des  informations,  vous  me  ferez  I'amitie  de  mc 
"  le  faire  favoir.     J'ai  Thonneur  d'etre 
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